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When iti lene lo Buy soar, 


£ It may be all right to take chances on small 
things, but when it is time for a major step 
that will affect all your working days and your 
entire family’s welfare, chance and experiment 
must be avoided. Your purchase of a tractor is such 
a step. When you invest in tractor power you want 
to be sure of many things. You want it to be of 
utmost utility the year around; to be perfectly 
adapted for good work with many machines; and 
to be of such lasting quality that it will still be 
handling your heavy farm work years from now. 
-“" 
Here are a few examples | 
of the mechanical qualities that are built into the 
McCormick - Deering FARMALL 12. And remem- || 
ber that with this tractor you have available the || 
Most Complete Line of “Quick-Attachaple” Ma- || 
chines on the market—each on or off in 2 to 8 | 


minutes. A new hydraulic power lift is now avail- 
able. Write for catalog on our full tractor line. 























FARMALLS can also be had 
with PNEUMATIC TIRES 


International Harvester and your McCormick- 
Deering dealer give you this assurance in fullest 
measure. Your choice of a tractor in the McCor- 
mick-Deering line—whether it be Farmall-type, 
regular wheel-type, crawler, or orchard tractor— 
is the most capable tractor that money can buy. 
You can bank on International Harvester expe- 
rience! Thirty years of progress, with both power 
AND power machines, has made this Company 
the largest tractor builder in the world. You will 
get best performance, economy, and service from 
a McCormick-Deering tractor. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers know that 
these are FACTS. Join the great majority. Con- 
sult your McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ae Chicago, Illinois 
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The circulation of this issue exceeds 1,200,000 copies 


E WERE in two minds as to whether 

we should print the three sketches of 
“G. O. Possibilities,” the first of which you 
will find on page 9, and the other two next 
month and in June. 

On the one hand it is a little unfair to 
the Democrats to assume that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be nominated, and so to give all three 
sketches to the Republican possibilities. On 
the other hand, with only three more maga- 
zines coming out before the conventions 
meet, it may be unfair to other Republicans 
who can’t be included. 

However, we decided to do it. And you 
will like, we think, Lawrence Sullivan’s 
sketch of “Cagey Mr. Vandenberg,” a few 
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pages back. Next month we will tell about 

nother Republican possibility, or proba- 
Governor Alf “Antu-Extravagance” 
Kansas. 


ility, 
Landon of 


PEAKING of next month and of Law- 

rence Sullivan, this experienced Wash- 
ingtonian has been at work for some time 
on a very interesting feature for our May 
issue—a thorough analysis of Congress and 
Congressmen, and an explanation of just 
why they act the way they do. 

The title of it is “What Ails Congress,” 
and a very good sub-title might be: “Why 
on earth do you voters send people like this 
to Washington?” We assure you you have 
never read anything like Mr. Sullivan’s ar- 
ticle, so look for it next month. 


HE Olson little-boy picture we have 
been talking about for two months 
adorns the cover of this issue. Beautifully 


KA 


painted and full of imagination and feeling, 
you are sure to like it. 

Next month comes a dazzling sunshine 
and May-blossom cover by W. MacRae Gil- 
lies, to gladden your hearts after the dismal 
winter. 


ARL C. PLEHN, who contributes the 

article on page 5 on government spend- 
ing of the citizens’ money, is Flood Profes- 
sor of Finance at the University of Calli- 
fornia. Professor Plehn writes coolly and 
temperately, which disappoints impatient 
people like ourselves. But what he says 
about reckless spending, reckless taxation, 
and the evil effects of both on farmers and 
everybody else, is so much the more con- 
vincing to people whose minds are open on 
these subjects. 

Surely it is clear enough that the politi- 
cians are spending money that they take 
away from taxpayers, which means every- 
body. Who are apt to spend it dest, politi- 
cians or citizens? 


B THE way, speaking of Presidential 
possibilities, we decided recently to take 
our usual Straw Vote on the candidates, as 
we have done in every election since 1912. 

We get these ballots by actual house-to- 
house canvassing in the country, a method 
which cannot be equalled for accuracy. The 
vote has correctly forecast every election, 
even the very close Wilson-Hughes contest 
in 1916. 

In a year when the farm vote promises 
to be the deciding factor in the election, our 
Straw Vote will be more than ever interest- 
ing and enlightening. 


OTHING much came of our sugges- 
N tion last month that readers write us 
in 200 words, what “Big Business” could 
do for agriculture if it wanted to. We did 
get a good many letters, and a few very 
good ones. But as for turning up any new, 
ingenious and practical ideas of what In- 
dustry could do for us, there weren’t any. 

One indirect result, however, was Stephen 
Bell’s article on page 25. Mr. Bell, as always, 
has ideas on the subject, and you will find 
them clearly and forcibly expressed. 
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Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal aque at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., and 


Chicago, Ill 
: The Farm Journal 
Our Business Method je,Farm Journal 
puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its apace to telling how 
good the other half is. It is practical, always honest, 
clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no 
truce to monopoly, and fair play to all men. Contribu- 
tions invited from all persons possessing gumption and 
knowledge, who know what's what and who can stop after 
Saying it 
Price 5 cents a copy in U. 8. By subscription, 4 years, 
$1.00, 2 years, 50c. 1 year, 25c in U. S. and possessions; 
©anada and other foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00, 


1 year for 50c¢ 


Copyright, 1936, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LX, No. 


4 We believe that all the advertisements 
Fair Play in this magazine are trustworthy. To 
prove our faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can 


not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular | 


direction, so we shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers an 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This 
offer holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers. write as you would be 
written to, in the spirit of fair play. Always say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Farm Journal.” This will 
secure prompt attention to your order. 


Send any change of address direct to us, always enclosing address label from your last copy or giving old address. 
Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


honorable business | 

FREE booklet tells how to make 
| your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
| er; how to break in a new pipe. 
| Write for copy today. Brown & 
| Williamson 


| Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. FJ-04 
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“QUICK, MOM... 
C2LZD>~ », 
CYCLONE'S COMING J 


OLKS do need a hideout from Henry’s 

dirty pipe and black tobacco! And 
Henry needs to have someone show him 
one of these little ads in which we preach 
that pipes should be regularly cleaned and 
fednothing but mild, inoffensive Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. We searched 
every inch of Kentucky Burley territory 
and discovered a mixture that burns clean 
and cool while spreading a most delightful 
aroma. Sir Walter’s well-aged and makes 
a nice cake. We even wrap this better 
blend in heavy gold foil for extra fresh- 
keeping. Try a tin. You'll cheer! 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
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“Soor 12/1 o7% Late x 
Your Javorite Jotacts 
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FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 


SPEED UP FARM WORK — MAKE 
IT EASIER—MORE PROFITABLE 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE pioneered and Firestone 
engineers developed a pneumatic tire which is the 
greatest contribution in recent years to more efficient 
and economical farming. Farmers using Ground 
Grip Tires on their tractors are saving more than 
25% in time and fuel. . 

On all farm implements the Ground Grip Tire | 
has proved of practical time-saving and money- 
saving value. Wagons, combines, mowers, 
sprayers, grain drills require up to 50% less draft 
to pull them. Hauling is speeded up. Plowing is 
done with more uniform depth. Vines and roots 
are not injured or cut, allowing closer planting 
and greater yield. Ground Grip Tires do not pack 
the soil and give greater protection to equipment. 

It requires only a minimum investment to put 
all your equipment on Ground Grip Tires. With 
Firestone’s new demountable rim and cut-down 
method of applying the rim to the original 
implement wheels, one set of tires will fit several 
implements. Tires can be changed quickly from 
one implement to another—you peed only two or 
three sets for practically all your implements. 

Firestone patented Gum-Dipped cords, with 
two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the 
tread, holding the patented super-traction tread 
to the cord body, made this great tire possible. 

Seethenearby Firestone Tire Dealer, Implement 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service - 
Store today — and in placing your order for new 
equipment, be sure to specify Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires on your new tractor or farm implement. 


FOR CARS « TRUCKS « 
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FOR CARS 








Heavy Duty 
4.40/4.50/4.75-21..$7.85]| $9.80 
4.75/5.00-19. 8.§50]| 10.60 
4.50/4.75/5.00-20.. 8.35]] 10.35 
5.25/5.50-17...........10.§$5}| 12.50 
5.25/5.50-18........... 10.6§]| 12.75 
OO!) = 11.95]] 14.15 








Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 













FOR TRUCKS 
Tru 
32x6 Tye $2'7.65]|7.50-20.. $35.20 





32x6 H.D. 36.2§]/7.50-24... 39.00 
6.00-20... 16.9§]/8.25-20... 49.30 
6.50-20.... 2L.9$]/8.25-24... §4.7§ 
7.00-20... 29.10}/9.00-20.. 60.75 





Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 








FOR TRACTORS 
5.00-15 $9.35 || 8.25-40. $68.40 
5.50-16... 9.95 }] 9.00-36. 66.55 
6.00-16... 20.15 |] 11.25-24. $9.95 
7.50-18 15.70 | 12.75-28. 86.85 


Cther Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 

















Guarantee — This heavy, 
Super-Traction tread is guaranteed 
not to loosen from the tire body 
under any conditions, andall other 
parts of thetirearefully guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 














FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO.: 
Department FJ-4 Farm Division—AKRON, O. 


Please send me a copy of your new Farm Tire : 
Catalog. 
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I farm.......... Acres, | own a........-------------- Tractor : 
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TRACTORS and FARM IMPLEMENTS 





© 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
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PENDING 


There is just so much wealth produced each year, represented by so many 
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dollars. Who can spend that money to the best advantage, the people 
who earned it or legislators and bureaucrats? The fourth in a series of 
articles explaining the policies of the present administration 
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‘ y AT the beginning of our 
a. 


E national lite the people of 
Ke Ke Ke Pennsylvania wrote into their 
State Constitution the following words, 
which smack of the wisdom of Ben 
Franklin: 
“The purpose for which any tax is to 
be raised ought to appear clearly to the 
to be of more service to the 


le gislature 
than the money would be if 


community 
not collecte * tg 

That is a phrase that contains as much 
solid as many books, and if con- 
scientiously heeded by legislatures and 
Congresse 5. would be likely to revolu- 
tionize the running of our public affairs. 

All tax comes out of the 
pockets ol the 
out of those pockets only which have 
some money in them. Moreover, the 
pockets must be refillable, for the tax 
collector has to be paid every year. 

The pockets from which the taxes are 
taken are filled and refilled by what is 
called private enterprise, as distinct from 
public or governmental undertakings. 
Governmental activities, while  un- 
doubtedly of service to the community, 
do not directly create one cent of wealth 
or make any money for the treasury. 
the most difficult of all 


sense 


money 
people, and, of course, 


It is one of 


By 
Cari C. PLEHN 


University of California 


* 


government problems to ensure that 
private enterprise shall endure and pros- 
per so that it may continue to furnish 
the means for meeting the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

Possibly because of this very difficulty, 
it frequently happens that governments 
appear to abandon any concern for 
private enterprise and private profits, 
when making plans for laying taxes and 
spending the proceeds. They say, in 
effect: “This is what we are going to 
do, and you must dig up the taxes to do 
it. Where you get the money is your 
affair.” 


“The Power to Destroy” 

FEW governments have gone even 

further. Not content with ignoring 
the prosperity of the people in obtaining 
tax money for spending purposes, they 
have made it a point to discourage vari- 
ous kinds of enterprise, and have multi- 


plied taxes on certain classes and in- 
dividuals of whom they did not approve 
for one reason or another. 

Such policies may be carried to the 
point of destruction, and in such cases the | 
source of the tax automatically disappears. 

The sub-head just above is quoted 
from Chief Justice Marshall, and was 
written in 1819. “The power to tax,” 
he wrote, “involves the power to de- 
stroy.” In all the years since then that 
dictum of the great Chief Justice has 
never been discredited. 

He went on to say: “Taxation does 
not unavoidably destroy. To carry it to 
the excess of destruction would be an 
abuse, to preserve which, would banish 
that confidence which is essential to all 
government.” 

What is the point at which destruc- 
tion begins? Or what is the “limit of 
squeezability”? Obviously to take all 
of everybody's income would be destruc- 
tive. More so, even, would be to take 
all capital. Income is the amount of 
wealth currently produced from year to 
year, capital the wealth we have at any 
particular moment, and consists largely 
of the means we have by which to pro- 
duce future income. 

The precise limits of taxable capacity 








cannot be accurately stated. <A_ dis- 
tinguished English statesman has de- 
scribed it as the amount which can be 
taken “without having a really unhappy 
and downtrodden existence, and without 
dislocating the economic organization 
too much,” 

That is a British viewpoint, which the 
American people would regard as going 
far beyond the limit. They are con- 
vinced that they want a higher level 
of existence than just escaping being un- 
happy and downtrodden. 

But the impending danger is not so 
much that the total of taxes is going 
to be too heavy, but that in the haste 
and confusion of increasing the total 
some valuable private enterprises may be 
destroyed or impaired. The ability of 
the railroads to perform their proper 
services has unquestionably been im- 
paired by excessive taxation. 

Excessive inheritance taxes may do 
more than “equalize wealth”; they may 
and, in many instances they already have 
dried up the sources of income, and 
crippled worthy and desirable enter- 
prises. 

Excessive taxes on land distinctly im- 
pair land values, and dam up, to that 
extent, the stream of food products. 
Henry George saw this clearly when he 
pointed out that to “make land common 
property” all that was necessary was “to 
abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values.” 

Equality of taxation consists in taxing 
each according to ability and extending 
the benefits of government to all accord- 
ing to need. 


Growth of Government S pending 


UBLIC expenditures are growing 

with great rapidity in all progressive 
countries. This growth of spending 
seems to be inseparable from truly popu- 
lar government. It seems that the more 
democratic a government becomes, the 
more do the people incline to spend on 
government activities. This growth 
throws an ever-increasing burden of 
taxes on the people who have the where- 
withal to pay taxes. The groans of the 
taxpayer resound in every land. 

It is under constant popular pressure 
that governments in every branch, cen- 
tral, intermediate and local are assuming 
new functions, new work, new duties, 
and are performing the old ones on a 
larger and larger scale. 

Long ago this country decided that 
public schools were a proper function of 
government. But what a contrast be- 
tween the little red schoolhouse reached 
by small plodding feet, and the consoli- 
dated district school palaces of today, to 
which the youngsters are driven in 
luxurious auto coaches! Contrast the old 
school yard with the modern school 
stadium. The voters have decided that 
this is a wiser use of the taxpayer’s money 
than he could make of it himself. 

Long ago we decided that roads were 
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to be built at public cost and so main- 
tained. But contrast the old two ruts in 
a sea of mud with the six-lane cement 
highways marked in red on the automo- 
bile clubs’ touring maps. 

Let these two illustrations suffice for 
the expanding costliness of old functions. 
This progress is good, of course, but we 
may well ask whether we are not ex- 
panding too fast for industry to keep up. 


New Social Functions 


HE newer activities that require 

wholesale spending may be grouped 
as social functions, although there are 
many, too, which are economic or politi- 
cal in character. 

These social functions, while often an 
outgrowth of older ones, are so extensive 
as to appear to be new rather than mere 
developments of the old. We have al- 
ways had poor relief, but mother’s pen- 
sions, care and supervision of dependent 
children, old age, sickness and unem- 
ployment relief by insurance or other- 
wise, retirement pensions for public 
servants, workmen’s compensation, in- 
creased provision for health protection 
and sanitation, pure food and drug law 
enforcement, milk inspection, — safety 
appliance requirements to protect work- 
ers, provisions for recreation, sport and 
exercise, community medical service; all 
these, and perhaps others which might be 
added to that long list, have accumu- 
lated so rapidly and grown from such 
small seedlings in so short a time, that 
they appear to be truly new. 

A careful examination of the forces 
which push governments into greater 
and newer expenditures, shows clearly 
that they are all in response to some kind 
of popular demand. President Wilson 
said: “The people of the United States 
do not wish to curtail the activities of 
their government; they wish, rather, to 
enlarge them; and with every enlarge- 
ment, with the mere growth indeed of 
the country itself, there must come, of 
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ASSET WASTED 























**Now listen, Henrietta, if you must read 
that sob story, come outside where it'll do 
some good.” 








course, the inevitable increase in _ ex- 
penses.” 

Governments seldom drop functions, 
except antiquated ones, like the town 
pump when replaced by “water works,” 
or the volunteer fire department dis- 
carded in favor of a professional one. 


Per Capita Cost Increasing 


T IS clearly in the evidence that by 
and large, as now conducted, govern- 

ment business obeys the law of diminish- 
ing returns, or increased cost per person 
served. That is to say, the larger the 
population served, the greater is the per 
capita cost of each line of activity. This 
is quite contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, for in private business of like 
character the larger the undertaking the 
smaller the unit cost. An outstanding 
exception is the police force in many 
large cities. 

Government activities grow by what 
they feed on. This is especially true of 
those which are conducted under bureau- 
cratic control. It is natural and possibly 
healthy, for a bureau chief, with his heart 
in his work and convinced of its im- 
portance, to stress the value of what he 
is doing, and wrangle more and more 
funds for his office. It is difficult indeed 
for the legislative body to keep a proper 
balance between a dozen aggressive 
bureaus. 


Extravagance 


T IS extremely important to determine 

to what extent any one or all of those 
newer social functions may be extrava- 
gant, and violate the golden rule quoted 
at the beginning of this article from the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

Extravagance in this case is not merely 
a question of whether activities are use- 
ful or wasteful, but whether they are 
within our real means, or beyond them. 
It is not always a question of killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, but 
often whether there are enough geese to 
provide all the eggs demanded. 

The taxpayer has to work and strive to 
create the funds which the tax collector 
gathers in. If we all become tax eaters, 
who will pay the taxes? Individuals have 
to keep their expenses within their 
means, no matter how nice it might be 
to have more things than they can pay 
for. A government which does not do 
the same has ceased to be an asset to 
the country, and should be replaced as 
soon as the voters can make their will 
effective. 

There is no invariable rule by which 
government extravagance may be meas- 
ured. Nor is there one to test govern- 
ment penury, although perhaps we may 
not need to worry about that. Each pro- 
posed new or enlarged activity, must be 
considered both by itself and in its set- 
ting with the rest. Undoubtedly good 
highways have aided industry and con- 
tributed to the general welfare in count- 


less ways. (Continued on page 54) 
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WHEN a herd has set up a 
world record five-year average 
Samanaze OL 239 pounds butterfat per 
cow in a breed association’s herd test— 
with all animals except a few old founda- 
tion cows born on the place—even the 
editors of the Farm Journal inquire: 
“How come? Tell our readers about it.” 

As we look back on it, events that 
brought us where we are with Guernseys 
moved on us with cataclysmic swiftness. 
A Catherine Ridgen, later Mrs. Roemer, 
came out of the West to be a classmate 
of mine in 1916 at an eastern college. 
After graduation, my work was with 
iron and steel where my folks were inter- 
ested, then steel sales in Chicago. 

But after-the-war flu and grave illness 
which jolted us from our 
routine, left the writer weighing 107 
pounds, and brought us eleven years ago 
to this old Colorado ranch on the Cache 
La Poudre. The ranch had been in pos- 
session of Mrs. Roemer’s people from 
pioneer times. It had been a stage sta- 
tion on Ben Holliday’s Overland in the 
days before the Union Pacific spanned 


Vivant 
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the continent. 


Grades Gave Way to Purebreds 
PEN air life in the vitalizing Col- 
orado sunshine was the only thing. 

Dairy farming was our aim. A few 
grades were bought, but were soon sold, 
as interest in registered Guernseys 
mounted. Cash available was spent, not 
for many purebreds, but for only a few, 
very choice. 

Even with the grades all milk was 

weighed, monthly butterfat samples were 
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NOT ON RELIEF 


The handsome young 
bull above is Sunset 
Golden Intensitor, one 
of the good animals 
at Sunset Ranch 


e 


Right, Catherine and 
Robert Roemer, whose 
judgment and energy 
account for success at 
Sunset 


run, and all feed was carefully weighed 
in. So, for a decade, we can now check 
back on all production and the feed that 
produced it. In the early years, quietly 
gathering our foundation and experience, 
we did not do official testing. Yet with 
this sort of continuous data before us, we 
were slowly building our herd up along 
the right lines; and above all, we were 
gleaning invaluable information for se- 
lecting our herd bulls. 

A most important (dare I say remark- 
able?) thing was that all purchases were 
made on the tests for contagious abortion 
and tuberculosis, with never a reactor in 
the history of the herd, and the herd kept 
on the federal accredited list. 

The end of 1929 saw us official 
testing with the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. January 1, 1930, the breed’s 
herd test started. Ours were among the 
first few Guernseys enrolled. At the same 
time cow testing work began under the 
supervision of Colorado State College. 
Our herd was kept continuously under 
the joint supervision of the club and the 
state college. By the time this reaches 
Farm Journal readers, we shall have 
wound up our sixth continuous year of 
this testing. Our average has been well 





The amazing record of Sunset 
Guernseys is due to good manage- 
ment, breeding —no pampering 


over 500 pounds for each year of the 
period. 

If any of you say this is a miracle, let 
me remind you that we had made sound 
preparation. The winding up of the first 
year of testing saw our Guernseys break 
the world record up to that time for cow 
testing work, and win the trophy for the 
highest-producing herd in the United 
States, all breeds competing. This con- 
stituted also a world record for the 
Guernsey herd test. 

Maybe some folks, not knowing the 
five years of careful preparation preced- 







ing, thought this a “flash-in-the-pan” 
sort of thing. However, for the second, 
third, fourth and fifth testing years the 
herd went easily each year over the 
coveted 500-pound mark to complete 
the breed’s world record average of 539 
pounds butterfat in 10,770 pounds milk— 
per cow, that is. 


Pastures, Alfalfa, Beet Pulp 


W! have sought always a balanced 
herd, with each animal producing 
and reproducing at a high level over the 
years. We have scorned the occasional 
good record, made by forcing four-times 
milkings and heavy grain feedings, with 
some animal singled out for testing at 
some especially favorable year. However, 
our Guernseys have made highly satis- 
factory showings as individuals. 

In our breed association’s herd test 
there are seven world records possible, 
from first-calf heifers to mature cows. It 
is significant our Sunset Golden Guern- 
seys—all born on the place, save one, and 
that developed here—have held, or hold, 
six of these seven records, with two of 
them held twice by our females. 

But we must haste from any mere 
recital of records (Continued on page 52) 
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ALL MASKS ARE OFF 


AST January this Page warned you that the Power Lunatics 

of the Old World were swiftly preparing for bigger and 

better mass murder. Less than ninety days later | must write 
again about their success, and what it may do to you. 

All masks are off. The Power Lunatics of Italy removed 
theirs first in their Ethiopian drive. The Power Lunatics of 
Japan came next, with their assassinations and mutinies in 
Tokio. And now comes the maddest of them all, Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler, hurling soldiers into the Rhineland, and thereby turn- 
ing the Locarno Pact into just another scrap of paper. 

As we go to press, war is closer than at any hour since 1914. 
Tomorrow it may be far away again, or it may be here. Odds 
are in favor of its outbreak, if not in one place then in another. 


> > ad 


RANCE will go to the very end to force Germany to keep 

her treaty obligations,” thunders the French Premier, 
Sarrault. “Germany must withdraw before France will negoti- 
ate.” 

“We are here to stay!” thunders Hitler into his microphone. 
And millions thunder back their applause. 

“If Japan invades Mongolia, Russia will strike at once,” 
declares Stalin; and as he speaks, Russia’s tremendous new 
fleet of submarines and destroyers race past the western shores 
of a nervous Japan, warning the Power Lunatics of the trouble 
they will have landing troops and supplies in Asia, if they 
bring down upon themselves these gleaming sea-wolves. 

While the main tent watches the big fellow’s, two lively side- 
shows are put on; one in Ethiopia, where a huge air fleet is, 
at this very moment, massing for a wild dash; and the other 
in Spain, where the Communists are slaying, burning, tortur- 
ing, and looting their two enemies, the Catholics and the Ger- 
mans. 

Yes, the odds favor war and world-wide ruin. So what must 
we do? 

The most dangerous spot is propaganda, especially the British 
variety. The British speak our own language (well enough 
so that we can understand almost everything they say). They 
are a free people, and we admire their freedom. They are the 
only people in all Europe who command widespread and 
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genuine respect here. Then too, their government has always 
been managed by men much cleverer than our leaders. In all 
international affairs the British out-think us. 

If we are drawn into another war, it will almost certainly be 
because somebody in the British Foreign Office hit on a slick 
trick to bring us in. Make no mistake about that! I say it 
without the faintest rancor toward Great Britain. If I had to 
take sides in a European war, I would join up with the British. 

But I do not propose to take sides. For I see too clearly the 
course of events, even as millions of other Americans see them. 
Let’s do a little crystal gazing: 


Extra! Extra! 


Fy 1, 1936: The United States joined the war against Ger- 
many this morning at ten o'clock. In honor of the event, April 
Fools’ Day was declared a national holiday. The Congress voted 
two billion dollars for urgent war expenses. The North Atlantic 
fleet sailed at noon. 

January 11, 1937: The Japanese fleet captured the Philippine 
Islands this afternoon, without resistance from Manila. 

February 9, 1937: German incendiary bombs destroyed most of 
London yesterday. Nothing is left of Paris except two cabarets 
and the Arc de Triomphe, which, for some reason, the German 
bombers assiduously avoid. Taxpayers’ riots broke out in Spokane, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, Tucson, and Los Angeles this week. Local 
police have been unable to cope with them. 
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March 4, 1938: Germany surrendered unconditionally at seven 
o'clock this morning, just after the new Russian air fleet wiped out 
nine cities in forty-eight hours. Of the small American army in 
France, six out of every ten soldiers have been killed. The new 
American war debt now totals twenty-seven billions, a surprisingly 
small sum, say the financiers. 

April 2, 1938: Census reports show that 9,876 large corporations 
have dissolved since the war began. The Government has been 
forced to take all of their profits to pay war expenses, so the direc- 
tors decided that the game was not worth the candle. More than 
7,220,993 workers have been dropped from payrolls as a result of 
this wholesale collapse of private enterprise. 

May 1, 1938: May Day, for the first time in American history, 
was celebrated by the Communists in the grand manner. Six dis- 
tinguished guests from Russia headed the parade in New York 
City, which marched for eleven hours past the reviewing stand, in 
which the Russian guests and the new Communist Governor of 
New York State and the eighteen Communist U. S. Senators stood 
and saluted the half-million shouting Reds. 
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) et come out of our trance! Look at those gay green 
fields all around you, under spring’s sun. Another war, 
and that fine old pasture along the brook will return to cockle 
and thistle. Another war, and wolves will slink down out of 
the bleak hills. Another war, and the wind will shatter bang- 
ing shutters on the abandoned farmhouse up the road. An- 
other war, and the hungry boys of the village will steal pigs, 
and shoot down the farmer who would halt them. 

And the bullet through the farmer’s heart will have been 
made for a gun which the Government gave the town boy 
when he went overseas to help Europe. 

And all Hell will rock with laughter. 
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ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG, junior Senator from 
Michigan, is the type of person 
whom the good-hearted old-fashioned 
folk of an earlier generation would be 
likely to call, with approval, “an agree- 
able man.” 

The senator is large of stature, and 
large in mind. He is moved by those 
generous impulses of human feeling 
which, I think, our Sunday-School teach- 
ers were striving so hard to inspire in us 
when they undertook to define the pre- 
cise meaning of the Golden Rule. 

He does not look at the world through 
rose-colored glasses which shield him from 
the harsher realities of life and _ politics. 
By no means. But he does view each day 
as a glorious adventure, never to be 
spoiled by uncharitable attitudes or un- 
sportsmanlike stratagems. 
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He has little respect for Alice in Wonderland, and a great deal 


for Alexander Hamilton. 


Assuming that the Democratic 


party will re-nominate Mr. Roosevelt, what are Senator Van- 
denberg’s chances to be the Republican entry against him? 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


An eminently successful newspaper 
publisher for almost a quarter century 
before his advancement to the Senate, he 
is full of practical wisdom for his 51 years. 
He holds solid ideals of statesmanship, 
but is not an idealist, who might try to 
operate the United States government as 
a gigantic act from Alice In Wonderland. 
However much he may let his eyes look 
to the stars, he always keeps both feet 
firmly on the ground. 

He derives solid contentment and in- 
spiration from his family life, and enjoys 
in season the commonplace diversions 
which sustain millions of his peers— 
books and magazines, movies, radio, and 
leisurely rambles through the parks of a 
Sunday morning. 
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HE true stature of a statesman often 

is measured by his hobbies. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote “The Winning of the 
West,” and his whole political career re- 
flected a profound and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems and issues of 
pioneer America. 

Senator Vandenberg has written several 
volumes on the life and times of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and his whole public life 
reflects an astute interest in the problems 
which confronted our first Secretary of 
the Treasury—effective national govern- 
ment within the Constitution, protection 
of American industries and agriculture, 
sound currency, sound banking, and an 
unassailable federal credit. 

When one stops to trace out Senator 
Vandenberg’s long record as newspaper 
publisher, state leader of his party, civic 
leader, and able Senator since 1928, his 
digging in Alexander Hamilton’s life and 
works offers a convenient key to all his 
policies and methods. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, he has absorbed the great guid- 
ing objective of his subject—to make the 
American constitutional system work! 

To make representative government 
work, one must pull here and haul there, 
go along a bit on this, and stand like a 
rock on that. Such, in brief, are the policy 


and temperament of the junior Senator 
from Michigan. 
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ANDENBERG is a worker. He has 

no illusions that, as the song writer 
says, “the best things in life are free.” 
He worked his way through high school 
in Grand Rapids, and through a year at 
the University of Michigan. He qualified 
newspaper editor and publisher, won an 
appointive place in the United States 
Senate—and then worked his way 
through two elections for six-year terms. 
He has a good mind, capable of explor- 
ing and analysis. He is not afraid of the 
fumes which arise from the figurative 
midnight oil. When he speaks, in the 
Senate or the public forum, he begins 
with a fact, piles another on top of it, 
then another, and another until he arrives 
at a conclusion. His point made, he “goes 
to press.” He does not always carry the 
day, but he always means what he says, 
and his audience knows where he stands. 
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T IS true that the qualities of mind 
and character which a_ successful 

President must have are not always the 
qualities which make the most effective 
presidential candidate. That is axiomatic 
in American politics. Many a gentleman 
of scholarly bent, who has taken the 
trouble to equip himself with the accoutre- 
ments of statesmanship, has been com- 
pelled to ignore in his training the graces 
of eloquence, gesture, and simile. These 
frothy attainments have frequently been 
enough to project a narrow-gauge politico 
upon the national scene as the than- 
whomest-of-them-all in his day. 

That is particularly true in our day of 
presidential radio, sound reels, roto- 
gravure, and mile-range loud speakers for 
the county fairs. And particularly ap- 
plicable may it prove to be this year in 
the case of Senator Vandenberg. 

From the standpoint of purely personal 
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considerations he is far and away the most 
promising “dark horse” in the Republican 
presidential sweepstakes. Even in the 
years of abnormal stress and strain which 
most certainly lie ahead for America and 
the world, he probably would make a 
successful President. 

Yet there are many competent observers 
of national politics who will give you 
long odds against his nomination at the 
Cleveland convention next June. 
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N THIS bet, they are guided princi- 

pally by the knowledge that Mr. Van- 
denberg does not arouse the feverish tear- 
your-shirt enthusiasm which the Republi 
can nominee must have at his back this 
year to carry the country decisively. 

America is heading into a_ political 
battle of furious intensity. The fellow 
who tries too conscientiously to keep the 
middle of the road is likely to be run 
over. 

The country, or a large proportion of 
it, is out to junk an intrusion of alien 
governmental philosophy, and the careful 
academic balances of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Arthur H. Vandenberg are apt 
to be lost for a time in the shuffle. 


© © © 
AY AUDIENCE never grows hostile 


to Senator Vandenberg. One never 
grows languid under his compelling 
chapter-and-verse discussions of national 
affairs. But neither do his hearers throw 
away their hats, stand upon their nominal 
hind legs and yell! So carefully does he 
balance his discussions between conserva- 
tism and progressivism, so judiciously 
does he weigh the good against the bad 
in policies of statecraft, that the net re- 
sult often is pretty much of a dried apri- 
cot,—good food for thought, but not 
especially stimulating to the palate of pro- 
found conviction. In a word, Senator 
Vandenberg often is bland. He is never 
exciting. 
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REPARED for his notable political 

career by long and arduous training as 
editor and publisher of the Grand Rapids 
Herald, Mr. Vandenberg’s mind ranges 
wider than that of many of his colleagues 
in the Senate. It flashes electrically to the 
core of an involved and complex public 
issue. It spots pretense, hokum, ballyhoo 
instantly. But often his conclusions are 
a body of highly distilled abstractions 
which, sound though they be, yet fail to 
stir his audiences. 

The job before the Republican presi- 
dential nominee this year will be to ac- 
quaint the voter with the effects of 
extravagant spending, high taxes and per- 
haps inflation, upon the price of shoes 
and hats, not to convince him merely that 
inflation is the great folly of the ages. 
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F THESE considerations appear to be 

strained, let it be remembered that less 
than four years ago an epochal presiden- 
tial election was decided by no more, very 
probably, than the margin of an ingratiat- 
ing radio personality, a public charm, if 
you please, which imparted a note of con- 
viction to even the hollowest professions 
and most shocking and empty nostrums. 

Today, that mystic spell is broken. 
America is in a mood to “have a look at 
the record,” as Al Smith puts it. The 
ruling impression in Washington is that 
the man whois selected finally to review 
the New Deal’s wreckage for the Repub- 
lican party will be one who never was 
compelled by the painful necessities of 
politics to “play ball” with New Dealism. 
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OR SHOULD one neglect for an in- 

stant the fact that Mr. Vandenberg 
is not an active or avowed candidate for 
the presidential nomination. His place in 
the Senate is secure until 1941, and he 
will not permit his friends even to refer 
to him as a potential or receptive candi- 
date. He is simply a member of the 
Senate who managed to survive the shoals 
or rich federal bounties and P.W.A. 
awards during the 1934 campaign 
months. As such, he holds himself in 
readiness to answer the command of his 
party. 

The Senator’s strength is that politically 
and by the accident of residence, he 
bridges the chasm between the East and 
the Middle West. He commands the en- 
thusiastic support of the Republican 
“progressives” in the Senate. Yet as a 
Senator from one of the five ranking in- 
dustrial states of the Union, he commands 
the friendship of some of America’s fore- 
most industrial leaders. 

Similarly, he comes from a state which 
is predominantly agricultural throughout 
most of its area. Yet he was able in the 
1934 campaign to explain the administra- 
tive weaknesses of the AAA with such 
effect that his Senate votes against that 


This is the first of a series 
of three character sketches of 
prominent Republicans whomay 
capture their party's nomination 
in June. The next will appear 
in May, the third in June. No 
Democrats are included, New 
Dealers or Anti-New Dealers, 
since it is universally conceded 
that President Roosevelt will 
be the nominee of his party 





bill became his glory rather than his 
shame. 

The Senator’s record on agricultural 
matters has been, indeed, one of con- 
siderable independence. His most recent 
record was made when he voted with the 
minority of 20 against the passage of the 
new Post-AAA soil conservation bill. 

His objection to it was principally be- 
cause of the vagueness of the measure. 
“Why is it,” he asked, “that we cannot 
have an understandable formula brought 
here which will permit us upon our re- 
sponsibility as legislators to know what it 
is we are doing with the farmer’s destiny 
and with $500,000,000 of the public 
money?” The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, he said, “should produce a 
measure which somebody on this floor 
can understand and explain. It should 
bring us something besides a legislative 
monstrosity which uses the excuse of farm 
aid, which we all want to encourage, to 
cloak a complete surrender of legislative 
duties and a complete and uncharted 
dictatorship in the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 
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N 1933 he had voted against NRA, 

TVA, the bonus grab, the repudiation 
of gold promises and devaluation of the 
dollar. After his triumphant re-election 
in 1934 he fought the extravagant $4,800,- 
000,000 works-relief pork barrel. He 
favored American adherence to the 
World Court at a time when the Rev- 
erend Charles Coughlin was setting 
Michigan afire against that now lost 
cause. He voted against the Wagner 
Labor bill, and the Guffey coal bill, but 
in favor of the Railway Pensions Act, the 
Social Security program, and the Securi- 
ties Exchange measure. 

He was the author of the original meas- 
ure for federal insurance of bank deposits, 
late in the Hoover Administration, when 
uncertainties over Mr. Roosevelt’s mone- 
tary policies were causing the first tremors 
of the national banking collapse. 
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T 51, the Senator is in vigorous and 
robust health. The most characteris- 
tic fact about his personal life, perhaps, 
is that he still lives in the city where he 
was born, Grand Rapids. A man who 
attains eminence in the city of his birth 
is, at sight, a friendly and an honorable 
citizen. 

A citizen of Grand Rapids who discov- 
ers Alexander Hamilton as a hobby is, 
manifestly, a scholar. 

A Senator from Grand Rapids who 
managed to survive the spoils generalship 
of Postmaster General James A. Farley in 
1934, is, obviously, an able political 
strategist. 

These are the elements which nature 
has compounded in cagey Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, dark horse ex- 
traordinary of the Republican campaign. 








Electric outfits make bet- 
ter fleeces, faster shear- 
ing. Extreme right, port- 
able vat used by Clay 
county, Indiana, farmers 
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CS SI IEEP raising is in the posi- 
Awd tion of losing ground and in- 
Kee KE creasing in favor at the same 
time. And that gives rise to a question. 

You ask: “How can that be possible?” 
Simple enough. While there are about 
8,000,000 fewer sheep on farms (about 
18 per cent less) than there were in 1930, 
there are 55,000 more farms raising sheep 
now. Furthermore, there are ten per cent 
more breeding ewes than in 1930. 

The decrease in sheep numbers has 
been in the range states. Texas is now 
the leading sheep state with over 7,000,- 
000 head, which is 14 per cent of the 
total. Decreases in number of farms hav- 
ing sheep have occurred in Middle At- 
lantic and South Atlantic states. 


The Price of Wool 

NTEREST in wool centers, naturally, 

on prices. What will the price trend 
be this year? The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in a report on wool prospects, 
says: “Domestic prices are likely to con- 
tinue near the present level during the 
early months of 1936 at least, in view of 
the improved demand and firm prices in 
foreign markets and the necessity for in- 
creased imports by the United States.” 

Contracts for the 1936 wool clip in 
eastern Utah and western Colorado were 
signed in February at figures ranging 
from 25 to 31 cents for high grade clean 
cross bred wool. This price is consider- 
ably higher than any received last year 
and is believed to be a result of fears of 
inflation by eastern buyers, coupled with 
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an increased demand and smaller supply 
of wool. 

Contract buying of unclipped wool in 
Texas has not been equalled in ten years 
or more, and had resulted in over 15,- 
000,000 pounds being contracted by Feb- 
ruary 6. Buyers for eastern mills were 
taking at 30 cents and 31 cents per pound 
wool which will not be sheared before 
May. The prices offered are equal to and 
one cent better than the peak prices paid 
for 12-months wool in Texas in 1935. 
Buyers were advancing one dollar per 
head on sheep covered by contracted 
wool. 

The 1936 wool season may go a long 
way toward answering this question: Do 
American wool growers want to adopt 
the auction method or follow their tradi- 
tional system of private treaty? 

In Wyoming, the nation’s third largest 
wool state with a clip of 30,000,000 
pounds, the state wool growers’ associa- 
tion hopes to give the auction method a 
thorough and large-scale trial. A private 
concern which has held a small wool 
auction at Ogden, Utah, the last two 
years announces a similar auction will be 
started at Denver, Colorado, this spring. 
Directors of the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation, a wool cooperative 
founded by the old farm board and still 
operating, have decided to institute an 
auction if interest on the part of growers 
justifies. 

If the Wyoming undertaking succeeds 
it will give courage to others who long 
have contended that sooner or later the 
United States must come to some adapta- 
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tion of the selling method long used in 
Australia, the world’s largest producer. 
That many growers are not satisfied with 
the present ways of wool marketing is 
apparent in the many efforts in recent 
years to bring about a change. 

Small auction sales have been held in 
the West during the past two years. A 
wool authority estimates that probably 
40 to 50 per cent of the 1935 wool crop 
was purchased on direct order. It is difh- 
cult for either cooperatives or consignment 
houses to compete when wool is so pur- 
chased. 

“The United States is the only large 
wool producer which does not generally 
sell wools at auction,” says V. G. Okie 
of Lost Cabin, Wyoming, chairman of 
the committee putting the new plan into 
operation. 


Growers Fearful of Trade Policies 


ESTERN sheepmen, representing 
states producing the bulk of the 
nation’s wool clip and lamb crop, meeting 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, in the 71st con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, America’s oldest national 
livestock association, strongly opposed 
government tariff policies and grazing 
regulation activities. 
Sentiment at the national gathering 
fell in step with opposition voiced at six 
state wool-grower meetings, Idaho, Or- 





egon, Washington, Montana, Utah, and 
New Mexico, all convening during Jan- 
uary and February. Although 1935 was 
a favorable year (wool consumption up 
100 per cent and lamb markets excellent), 
association officials pointed out that major 
factors causing concern are not within 
the industry but outside. 

Growers are fearful that reciprocal 
trade policies may be extended to big 
sheep countries and will result in in- 
creased imports of wool and lamb. With 
57 per cent of the West’s livestock graz- 
ing land under federal control, growers 
are alarmed over the rising tide of federal 
activity in this field. 


Shipments of Purebred Sheep 


HE month of March will bring a 

long boat ride for 45 purebred year- 
ling Romney rams which are scheduled 
to go from Portland, Oregon, to the Aleu- 
tian Islands. These rams are going to the 
Aleutian Livestock Company that is de- 
veloping large bands of sheep on the 
islands that (Continued on page 53) 
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THEN Horace made this 
Larry lie down, and I tried not to 
hear his language while I tied his feet. 


Qrnall and 
Sel 


‘By Haroitp Titus 


Oh, ginger! thought Anna May; how I got 
into the bank hold-up in Ann Arbor may sound 
all right to Horace, but the Sheriff will never 
believe it. Then four big club members went 
broke in a big way, and Lady-Bug Larry turned 
up like a bad penny. It was very confusing— 
but read how it all turned out. In two parts: 


[PART TWO] 


, ene 7 A BIG old setter dog came out 
8G) of a corner and sat down 
Savane beside Horace and Horace 
scratched his ear, and you knew that a 
boy who loved dogs was the nicest sort 
and yet the only thing I could stir in him 
was a sort of twinkle in his eye and I 
didn’t know whether that was because he 
liked to have somebody try to fool him 
or not, and I was just about frantic when 
he sat up straight and interrupted me, lis- 
tening. 

“Here comes a car,” he said. “Maybe,” 
he said, “it’s just as well for you not to 
be seen tonight. With the police broad- 
casting your description it might not be 
so good,” he said. “Here! Slip in here,” 
he said, and opened a door into a dark 
hallway. 

The car stopped and in a minute a 
voice said: “Hello, Horace!” which was 
how I learned his name, and then Horace 
said—and it just paralyzed me: “Evening, 
sheriff!” 


w 


MMH 


I SAT right down on 
the floor and put my hands over my face. 
Oh, ginger! I thought, it’s all over, now. 
After this, I thought, what decent hotel 
will give me a chance? 

“We got a bandit amongst us,” the 
sheriff said. “Or anyway we did have.” 

“Sure enough?” said Horace. “I heard 
one was headed this way. Just got it on 
the news broadcast.” 

Goose pimples began to come out all 
over me. 

“Tl say we have! He went through 
town just after we got the flash on state 
police radio. I was getting ready to 
blockade the road with a truck on the 
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chance he’d come 
our way, but he 
got past and took 
a shot at us into 
the bargain. It’s 
this Lady-Bug 
Larry and no fool- 
in’!” 

“Jing!” said 
Horace. 

“Yes, but he 
was by himself,” 
said the sheriff. 
“And at Cadillac 
he had a woman 
with him. She got 
out or he dumped her or something. 
Maybe he killed her and threw her body 
out. He wouldn't think anything of that, 
no more’n a_ guinea-pig.” I almost 
squeaked out loud at that. “Seen any- 
thing of a small dark girl in a kind of 
a pink dress scamperin’ around loose?” 

I could hear myself taking a long 
breath in a sort of moan while I waited 
for Horace to answer. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s a small, dark 
girl right here in the club,” he said and 
I got up and started feeling for doors. 
“But,” he said, “I hope you don’t take 
her, because she’s going to do the cooking 
for a bunch of club members that are 
coming up.” 

I’d found a door by then, but I didn’t 
open it. I just held on to the knob to 
keep from falling. The suspense was 
beyond belief. I sort of hiccoughed and 
their voices became just a distant roar. 
Then I heard the sheriff say: 

“Well, I’ve got to be getting on. Some- 
body may knock off this here public 








enemy further north, but if I can locate 
the girl she might lead us to him. I cer- 
tainly would like to make that pinch,” 
he said. “There’s five thousand bucks 
reward out for that bozo. See? Here's 
the circular.” 


I LEANED against the 
wall and gasped, and after what seemed 
ages Horace opened the door and looked 
into the hallway. 

“Did you hear any of that?” he asked. 
Had I heard that! “Well, I hope you can 
cook, for two reasons,” he said. “I don’t 
like to lie, but it’s a cinch a lot of people 
wouldn’t believe your story as I do, and 
you've got to be ready to explain why 
you're where you are until this quiets 
down. Anyhow, I do need a cook. One 
was coming over from Traverse City, but 
she ‘phoned she couldn’t make it 
ee” 

Just then the telephone rang and he 
answered it. 

“Oh, hullo!” he said. How Horace 





could say “hullo!” It had more welcome 
in it than any greeting I’d ever heard, 
and it struck me then that if I’d met any 
man like Horace who liked my type I 
wouldn’t have given up my position to 
get away from him. He was the first 
boy I'd ever seen who, right from the 
start, provoked an interest that was some- 
thing like the way I felt toward the hotel 


business. 


Bur after a minute he 
said, “Oh,” and it had an utterly dreary 
sound, He talked quite a while—or lis- 
tened, rather—and when he did speak his 
voice was downright bleak, and when he 
hung up he looked positively sick. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“We won’t be needing a cook,” he said 
in a tone he might have used if he’d an- 
nounced somebody was dead. It was 
completely Aopeless. 

“Why,” I said, “Why, that’s all right,” 
I said, trying to make whatever it was 
easy for him, but his look stopped me. 

“All right, is it?” he said. “Now we're 
just a couple of tramps!” 

“Tramps?” I said, and I think my voice 
cracked a little because he looked so 
wretched. 

He nodded. “Club’s busted,” he said. 
“Done. Folded up. And where’s a guy 
look for another job that’s 
. that'll be—that’ll give him 


going to 
] 


let him 
a chance.... 
That’s just the way he stammered, and 
then he began to glare at me. Positively 
glared, as if I'd done something wrong. 

“Why, it’s the best club in Michigan!” 
he said, and sat down and rubbed his 
forehead. “They've got everything, just 
everything, and managing it’s a forester’s 
dream of bliss!” 

He looked at me and then looked away 
and sort of groaned. 

“Think of it,” he said. “They’ve got 
top-flight trout fishing,” he said. “They've 
got bang-up bass and pike fishing, they’ve 
got duck shooting. They’ve got grouse 
galore, and the best stocking of deer any- 
where. Why,” he said, “there’s either 
fishing or hunting or both from May to 
December here!” 

He put his head in his hands and 
groaned, sort of bewildered. 

“They've got everything wild land can 
be made to produce,” he said, looking up 
again. “I’ve been here summers since I 
was a kid. While I was in college I helped 
lay out their management and planting 
plans. Their annual timber cutting’ll pay 
taxes on the whole works until the crack 
of doom,” he said. “There’s never been 
such fish and game management tried 
anywhere in the north. And then they 
have to go bust!” he said, and gave me a 
look that was downright savage. It was 
almost as if he were blaming me. 

“They’re old men,” he said, getting up 
and walking back and forth. “Only four 
of the members are left and they’re broke. 
They can’t even keep the place open. 
Board it up, they say, and find a buyer. 
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“Find a buyer!” he almost yelled at me. 
“In times like this!” he yelled. “And they 
yammer about a fat commission when 
you can’t gather a handful of dimes in six 
townships!” 


Ti IE more he talked the 
more he worked himself up, and each 
time he looked at me he seemed to be 
more and more accusing. He had seemed 
so nice at first, and was turning out to be 
such a goop! 

“And then you come along,” he said in 
a queer way, “and I guess all you'll draw 
is a night’s rest,” he said in the strangest 
way. 

It made me feel so queer that I didn’t 
get any thrill to speak of out of the bed- 
room he showed me to. It had down- 
right loves of twin beds and was paneled 
in knotty pine and the furnishings were 
just adorable, but I couldn’t appreciate it 
because Horace had turned out so badly. 
I slept all right though something 


bothered me. I thought, of course, it was 
the way Horace had acted, but it wasn’t 
as it turned out. When I woke up the 
sun was shining. 

There were a lot of clothes in the 
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closet, and some of them must have be- 
longed to women guests, for I found a 
jersey skirt and a sweater that fitted me. 
Horace was down by the river, pulling 
boats out of the water, and I found the 
kitchen myself. The equipment took my 
breath. It certainly had been:planned by 
somebody who knew kitchens! 

By the time Horace came up I had 
muffins baked and coffee made, and was 
just picking up the eggs benedictine 
which Leo had taught me to make. But 
did he seem appreciative? He did not 
seem appreciative. He never said a word. 
He ate like a bear, but he never spoke 
for a long time. He just gave me one of 
those queer, hostile looks now and then 
as if he even resented my being there. 

Not speaking had gotten to be quite 
embarrassing when those people drove 
up. It was a man and his wife looking 
for a place to stay and fish, and Horace 
just barked at them. 

“That’s one thing I'll get out of do- 
ing, though,” he said. “Day and night 
they come in here, from the opening of 
the trout season until winter. They 
think it’s a hotel. Even in hard times they 
come and .. .” (Continued on page 46) 





‘AND here,” said Horace, “is an option on this club. They're so busted 
they'll sell for five thousand, and you couldn’t furnish this room for that.” 








Washington, 
March 10 


DETAILS of the Ad- 
ministration’s new farm 
program, which will include the form 
ulas for acreage diversion and for pay 
ment of bounties, will not be worked 
out for a week or more. 

Two conferences with farm leaders, 
one at Chicago and the other at Mem 
phis, resulted in numerous suggestions 
to Mr. Wallace and his associates, all of 
which will be given consideration in 
formulating the practical working fea- 
tures of the program. Harmonizing the 
clashing interests presented by each re 
gion and each farm industry will give 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Chester Davis, who 
will administer the new act, many a 
headache. 

Two things are now clear: the cash 
benefits each farmer will receive will not 
be as great as under the AAA; there will 
be no attempt to curtail wheat acreage, 
threatening another surplus in two years’ 
time, and there is only an off-chance that 
the cotton acreage will be held down. 


« » 





IN THE central states, including the 
Corn Belt and the two great wheat areas, 
the operation of the program will be like 
this: the Secretary will picture two 
groups of crops, soil-building crops and 
soil-depleting crops, and then will de- 
termine the base of payments. Bounties 
will be paid on a soil-depleting base on 
the amount of land diverted into soil- 
building crops. He will have a_ soil- 
building base, too, which will fix the 
normal or average amount of land in hay 
or rotation pasture, and then the per- 
centage of increase required in each 
county. 

The same procedure will be followed 
in the cotton and tobacco districts of the 
South, but here the troublesome surplus 
of cotton makes the job a tough one. The 
needs for food for home consumption 
also are great, and that adds to the dan- 
ger of upsetting the economy of other 
farm sections. 

In the dairy regions, the plan will have 
to be different, for so much dairy coun- 
try, particularly in Minnesota and Wis- 
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consin, already is in the soil-building 
crops. “Reward” payments will have to 
be made here, and there also will have 
to be a plan for encouraging improved 
farming so that dairy farmers can get 
some of the benefits paid for diversion. 
This will be the answer to congressional 
criticism that the program would greatly 
harm the dairy industry. In the eastern 
dairy sections, where the industry 1s 
largely of the fluid milk type, another 
program will have to be followed, prob- 
ably calling for a stepping-up of produc- 
tion of feeds, rather than purchase. 


« » 


THE meeting which Mr. Wallace 
opened in New York with northeastern 
farmers yesterday, and which continues 
today and tomorrow, is the most difficult 
of the lot. It is “enemy country” for the 
AAA, and while the farm representatives 
are carefully picked, it will be no easy 
job to satisfy eastern agriculture. 

Rice and sugar cane crops, it is said, 
will not fit into the program at all. Sec- 
retary Wallace is expected to work out a 
“domestic allotment” scheme for them. 


« » 


THERE will be no attempt to maintain 
parity prices for the several commodities. 
The emphasis is now on “parity income,” 
meaning the 1909-1914 proportion of 
agricultural income in relation to the 
whole national income. 

Neither will there be any attempt at 
direct control of production. The bounty 
payments on land diverted to soil-build- 
ing crops, which should greatly increase 
the acreage of legumes, particularly 
alfalfa, are expected to keep down the 
production of basic commodities, par- 
ticularly cotton and wheat. 


« » 


ALL WORRIES fade when compared to 
those which flow from the cotton situa- 
tion. Besides the question of inducing 
southern farmers to shift some 11,000,000 
acres to soil-building crops, there is the 
question of the huge cotton surplus, five 
and one-half million bales of which are 
still held under government loans. 
There is the question, too, of satisfying 
the southern farmer with a materially 


ap 


WHAT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL IS SAYING AND DOING 


smaller payment than he wants. Under 
the old AAA plan, the farmer secured 
about $7.80 per acre; today, he is de- 
manding six cents a pound as payment 
for the land he diverts from cotton, and 
that figures up to about $10.70 per acre. 
Moreover, he is asking payment for wheat 
and corn land diverted to legumes and 
grasses, on the same basis as farmers are 
to be paid in the wheat areas and the 
corn belt. 


« » 

UNDER the AAA, the cotton acreage 
was reduced from a base of 44,000,000 to 
28,000,000, though there was no such 
actual reduction in fact. With no direct 
control possible, the acreage is likely to 
be increased this year. Private estimates, 
in fact, already forecast an acreage of 
32,000,000. 

Already, the new cotton crop is quoted 
on the exchanges at a cent and a half 
below the March figures of 11.20 cents. 
Evidently the trade has no great con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of the new 
farm program so far as it pertains to 
cotton, 


« » 
SENATOR “COTTON ED” SMITH’S 
bill to require sale of loan cotton at the 
rate of from 20,000 to 25,000 bales a week 
is a headache to the Administration, 
which strongly objects to this bill. It 
would mean that between now and the 
arrival of the new crop there wouldn't be 
enough cotton moving into the markets 
to meet consumption requirements, now 
showing distinct signs of improvement. 
The situation is so greatly improved, 
in fact, that officials believe these re- 
quirements will take at least a million 
bales of loan cotton by the time the next 
crop is brought in. They do not want 
sales restricted by Ed Smith or anybody 
else. 
« » 
AS FOR hogs, there is to be no attempt 
to curtail production, for the gap between 
supply and demand is too great, but 
nevertheless the AAA expects to exercise 
some measure of control over such pro- 
duction by keeping the corn acreage 
within sound boundaries. 








NOTHING has been decided yet as to 
payments. Much has been made of a 
$10-per-acre payment for adding to the 
production of legumes and grasses, but 
that is an imaginary figure, born in the 
minds of correspondents who wanted to 
make news. They simply divided 30,- 
000,000 acres, the area Mr. Wallace has 
tentatively set for new production of soil- 
building crops, into $300,000,000, the 
amount of the appropriation left after de- 
ducting administrative expenses, and 
$100,000,000 to be expended, at the rate 
of $1.00 an acre, for the 100,000,000 acres 
already in legumes and grasses. 

All that is known is that there will be 
a two-way payment; one for lands al- 
ready in soil-building crops as a reward 
to the good farmer, another for the 
acreage shifted to them. 

The first payment is to protect the 
farmer who already has a rotation system, 
and he is to be given a small flat payment 
as a “reward.” This payment is now 
estimated at either 75 cents or $1.00 an 
acre. 

The second payment, made for the 
land diverted into soil-building crops, will 
be much higher, but probably not as high 
as has been estimated by some observers. 


« » 
THERE will be no contracts between in- 
dividual farmers and the AAA. The 
County Committees will be retained, and 
the farmer simply will make application 
for his bounty, setting forth the number 
of acres diverted or other information 
necessary to qualify him. On proof of 
compliance submitted by the County 
Committee, the bounty will be paid by 
the Treasury. 

« » 


LAST week Mr. Roosevelt brought 
realistic proof of one thing to the Ameri- 
can people: if billions are to be spent for 
relief, for bounties, for numerous other 
things over a period of years, thus caus- 
ing a tremendous public debt, they must 
be paid back. Congress, reluctant and 
upset, is engaged in the business of writ- 
ing out the first bill for repayment. 

Congress passed the Bonus Bill over 
Mr. Roosevelt’s perfunctory veto, and 
thereby made it necessary to find $120,- 
000,000 a year in new revenues. The 
Supreme Court invalidated AAA, and 
then returned to processors all impounded 
taxes, amounting to about $160,000,000. 
On top of this, the president had prom- 
that AAA payments to farmers 
would be continued, and this added 
$500,000,000 a year to the taxpayers’ bill. 

Altogether, Mr. Roosevelt estimated 
the Treasury was out $1,017,000,000 as 
a result of the AAA decision. 

Naturally, all this left Mr. Roosevelt’s 
budget, already something of a joke 


ised 
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when he submitted it, completely mean- 
ingless. It made new taxes inevitable, 
and that is just what the President told 
Congress last week. 

He left it up to Congress, he said, but 
generously suggested two plans it might 
consider: first, repeal of existing corpo- 
ration taxes, which would mean a loss 
of $994,000,000 in revenue, and the sub- 
stitution of a heavy tax on undivided 
corporation profits, which, at an average 
rate of 3314 per cent would yield $1,614,- 
000,000; second, a heavy levy on the 
“windfall income” of processors who had 
their processing taxes refunded; and 
third, excise taxes on the processing of 
agricultural products. 

A frightened and jittery Congress 
realized that Mr. Roosevelt had been 
politically adroit in his message: he had 
shifted the whole burden to it, while he 
appeared to a great multitude of people 
—those whom he banks on to re-elect 
him—as demanding a tax program that 
would redistribute the wealth of the 
country by striking at the great surpluses 
of great corporations. 


« » 
TO DATE there has been little talk of 


the “windfall” taxes and the new excise 
taxes. Chester C. Davis was called be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Friday to discuss the excise taxes, 
particularly as to how they could be 
applied to different products so as to have 
the minimum effect on the consumer. 
The report today is that it is extremely 
doubtful if there will be any new taxes 
on foodstuffs or clothing. If Congress 
can find the revenue elsewhere, it will 
do so. 

The “windfall” taxes will be levied, 
but the experts are no nearer finding a 
method for doing so which will pass the 
courts than they were when we reported 
last month. 


« » 


IT NO longer is any secret, that Mr. 
Roosevelt seeks re-election, for the White 
House announced last week that the 
President has signed Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts and Ohio primary petitions as a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

Before that, Postmaster General James 
Farley, who also is Mr. Roosevelt’s politi- 
cal manager, told the newspaper boys 
that the President would be re-elected by 
a bigger vote than in 1932. That makes 
it unanimous on the Democratic side. 

No, not quite unanimous, for Mr. 
Henry Breckenridge, who was Assistant 
Secretary of War in Woodrow Wilson’s 
administration, has let it be known that 
he might file in Maryland and Ohio in 
opposition to his associate in the gay 
days of old. 

« » 


AMONG the Republicans, there have 
been definite steps taken by the most 
prominent candidates, but that is about 


all. 
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William Edgar Borah, still banking on 
Teddy Roosevelt’s old battle-cry to elect 
him, has filed in Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Pennsylvania; he has not moved so 
far forward in New Jersey, little distance 
at all in New York. 

Alf Landon, the “Kansas Coolidge,” 
has steadfastly refused to file in any pri- 
mary state, electing instead to follow the 
strategy laid down by his managers long 
ago. He has received the indorsement of 
his own state convention, and conse- 
quently is one up on Mr. Borah. 

Colonel Frank Knox of Chicago will 
seek the Illinois primary verdict. 

Senator Vandenberg retains his silence, 
says nothing about politics except insofar 
as his speeches in the senate can be given 
a political flavor. Senator Dickinson, 
the other “dark” horse in the open, has 
let political blurb writers do his work 
for him. 

One other candidate appeared on the 
scene: Robert Taft, of Cincinnati, has 
decided to contest Mr. Borah’s claim on 
the Ohio delegation. 


« >>) 
EX-PRESIDENT Hoover started east 


again last week, paused at Colorado 
Springs Saturday for another of those 
snappy speeches against the New Deal. 
He will spend several weeks in the East, 
looking around a bit, delving into the 
political situation, perhaps looking for a 
few delegates of his own. 

At Colorado Springs he still was the 
“New Hoover,” the ironic phrase-maker. 
Example: “Your ‘fireside talks’ in the 
future will be with the tax collector.” 


« » 


LANDON managers expect to go to 
Cleveland with a large block of delegates 
from west of the Mississippi. Their 
strategy is to stay out of the primaries, 
depending entirely on state convention: 
indorsements to give them a “strong talk- 
ing” point when the balloting begins. 

Kansas already has indorsed him; 
Oklahoma, they expect, will do so next 
Monday. They confidently hope to have 
125 delegates from west of the Missis- 
sippi, and be able to pick up a number 
of delegates spotted from various parts 
of the country. John Hamilton, youthful 
Kansan, left his position at Republican 
headquarters here, yesterday, to organize 
the Landon campaign. 

« » 


BORAH continues to shout against the 
“favorite son” method of isolating dele- 
gations for trading purposes, continues to 
demand a Republican party dominated 
by the west and freed forever from the 
“shackles” of eastern industry. 

Some Washington observers believe 
that if Borah carries Ohio and Illinois, as 
well he might, the Republican party 
might be forced to nominate him, even 
lacking respect for his judgment or trust 
in his stability. That would be one way 
to make it easy for Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Almost any hat looks nice when Maureen 

O'Sullivan wears it, but this is new—a brown 

felt with feathers. Has a kind of Irish effect, 
to our eye, and why shouldn't it? 

© Int. News 


The glass people are working away on the use 
of glass as building material, which of course 
causes great joy to the brick, lumber, stone, 
cement and steel businesses. Anyway, here's 
a city house on the left with the outside walis 
of 2 brick, letting light in and casting a 

fine glow outside at night ©U& U 


The title of this picture, believe it or not—thank 
you, Mr. Ripley—is ‘“‘Three Brothers.” The three 
Wadlow boys of Alton, Illinois. Robert is the giant, 
18 years old, nearly eight feet four inches tall. Some- 
thing wrong with his growth glands, which didn’t 
stop his growing when they should, no doubt. Eu- 
gene, on the left, is fourteen. Harold is three and 

a half © Int. Chicago 








Mickey Cochrane of the 
Detroit Tigers is not only a 
successful manager but still 
the best all-round catcher 
in the game. Here he’s lim- 
bering up by fielding bunts 
at the Florida training camp 

© Int. News 


Lucerne in Switzerland care- 
fully preserves this ancient 
wooden foot-bridge and 
stone watch tower. The 
bridge crosses the swift river 
Reuss, which drains Lake 
Lucerne and eventually 
reaches the Rhine 
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The Farm Bill 


HE many-sided “Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 

ment Act” which became law two weeks ago, supplement- 
ing the mutilated Agricultural Adjustment Act, is described in 
some detail in our Washington letter on page 14. Just what 
will come of it, or whether it will be as expansive and powerful 
as the AAA in its palmy days, cannot now be foreseen. Even 
among its authors opinions differ. 

But to those who like ourselves have analyzed scores of farm 
plans since the first Mc- 
Nary-Haucen bill in the 
days of Cat Coo.tnce, the 


Public Enemies I and II 
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largely counteracting the motive to reduce production of cash 
crops, through soil conservation measures. It does not even put 
a solid bottom under the domestic prices of the great export 
staples, as any such plan should. 

As a method for improving the relative incomes of farmers, 
over a period of years, therefore, it is likely to prove ineffective, 
as “normal” production tends to increase. 

We shall have more to say of the Farm Bill hereafter. For 
the present our attitude toward it is a mixture of hope, doubt, 
and impatience. 


The Speed of Mars 


NOTED astronomer has been investigating Mars, and 
believes that that planet is inhabited by snails. Every day 
on Mars must be like our highways on a Sunday afternoon. 


A Caller at Washington Square 
\ \ 7 HO should call at our office, unannounced, but Dr. F. E. 
T 


‘OWNSEND. Were we flattered! 

“I dropped in to say,” he explained, “that the Old Age Re- 
volving Pension Plan will not work. I now see that the com- 
munity can spare only a certain proportion of its production for 
the non-productive aged. To preserve this proportion prices 
would have to rise. Therefore, two hundred dollars a month 
would soon buy only a tenth as much as it does now.” 

He said “Good day,” and we returned to the preparation of 
this issue, noting with interest that Dr. TowNnsenp’s call hap- 
pened to fall on the first Wednesday in April. 


Taking Away Their 
Vote 





significant thing in the new 
plan stands out clearly. 

In Section 8, paragraph 
(b), the law says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
may make payments to 
farmers, to be measured by 
(3) “a percentage of their 
normal production of any 
one or more agricultural 
commodities designated by 
the Secretary which equals 
that percentage of the nor- 
mal national production of 
such commodity or com- INSECT 
modities required for do- — 
mestic consumption.” In 
Section 17 (b) the law is 
entitled, as we quoted it 
above, the “Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act.” 

We do not know what 
the average legislator or the 
average farmer expects of 








E hesitate a little to 

suggest ways of 
raising a row, when the 
country is already one 
grand rumpus. But if you 
would like to try the ex- 
periment, do this: 

Have your favorite legis- 
lator introduce a resolution 
amending the Constitution 
(your State constitution 
will do just as well) so 
that every individual hold- 
ing a job under the govern- 
ment, federal or state, auto- 
matically loses the right to 
vote. The same for every- 
body who receives any kind 
of relief or support from 
government money. “No 
votes for those who live on 
gf taxes.” 


WW : That idea has often been 








the law, but there is little 





proposed, and as _ often 
buried under avalanches of 








question that the bounties 
on domestic allotments will 
turn out to be the important 
feature of the Act. 

Doubtless much land will 
be retired from production, or diverted to soil-saving crops, 
and this will be beneficial in the main. But it is the Domestic 
Allotments, and the bounties paid thereon, that will be the 
characteristic feature of the new law, as acreage reduction 
contracts and payments were characteristic of the AAA. 

Is this good? Partly, and partly bad. The type of Domestic 
Allotment selected is faulty. It has nothing like the precision 
of volume allotments of the type of the King Plan. Its tendency 
will be to put pressure on farmers to increase production, thus 


None of them are pleasant, but it is the two big boys who are 
the real public enemies. If the soil and its plant-food goes, 
farming goes holders and receivers of 


angry abuse and protest 
from—whom? The job- 


doles, of course. Who else? 
Residents of the District of Columbia have no votes in national 
affairs, a Wise provision to guard against improper and danger- 
ous pressure on Congress. What a pity not to extend the same 
principle to all those whose selfish interests lie in heavier taxes 
and larger spending. 

Such a reform has no chance of adoption, yet nothing would 
be more effectual in establishing prosperity, and in breaking up 
the vicious alliance of politician and bureaucrat that costs this 
country so heavily. If you want to stir up the animals, try it. 










‘By B. W. SNow 


Chicago, March 10 
3 % MARCH 1 substantially rep- 


resents the beginning of the 
asax_f_ crop season, so far as principal 
cropping is concerned, and in spite of 
the abnormally long and severe winter 
(which is not yet over in the northern 
states), seeding is well under way in the 
south. 

Spring seeding of oats under generally 
excellent soil conditions is in progress 
almost as far north as Kansas, and spring 
growth of wheat and to a less extent of 
grass is under way in Oklahoma and 
other similar latitudes. 

Spring pasture, both from winter grain 
and from grasses, is reported as short and 
late in the southern districts, and local 
returns north of the Ohio river express 
the belief that the season is likely to be 
late. The latter part of the winter was 
very severe, marked by low temperatures 
practically everywhere, while west of the 
Mississippi and north of the southern line 
of Iowa, the accumulated snowfall was 
record-breaking in many states. 

This lingering of winter, accompanied 
by heavy snow, insures a generous early 
supply of soil moisture in all of the great 
central valleys east of the Missouri river. 
Winter-sown crops should start quickly 
with plenty of water to start on, but my 
advices indicate that south of the good 
snow line, say south of a line through 
Springfield, Illinois, wheat and newly- 
seeded grasses and clover have suffered 
more winter-killing than was realized a 
month ago. 

In part this was due to ice smothering 
over low spots, but apparently actual 
plant killing occurred as a result of con- 
tinued sub-zero temperatures. 

Examination of orchards shows similar 
results for peaches in the northern half 
of the Illinois area, where the crop is 
already reported ranging from poor to 
complete failure. 
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Dust BOWL wheat worse than ever, but total wheat 
crop will probably exceed last year's— Much winter-killing of pasture 
and ‘orchards—Seed corn situation bad—Argentine imports threaten— 
Survey from latest reports of 1500 crop correspondents maintained jointly 
by B. W. Snow and Farm Journal throughout the important farming areas 





It is, of course, still too early to talk 
definitely about the probable size of the 
winter wheat crop, but it is evident that 
we are facing another short crop. This 
is the fifth successive year that wheat has 
come into the season of spring growth 
in poor condition, and it may be well 
borne in mind that in years when growth 
starts poorly, there is a very small chance 
of crop improvement later in the season. 

For four years, desert conditions in the 
great area west of the 100th meridian 
have been destructive to the wheat crop, 
and the same condition prevails again 
this spring. There is no use in minimiz- 
ing this unpleasant fact. 

The present average condition of all 
winter wheat is actually lower than it 
was last year, but it is possible that this 
bad condition may be offset by a smaller 
winter-killed acreage, and in that larger 
acreage possibility lies our expectation of 
a crop somewhat larger than last year. 


Poor Seed Corn 

HIS is a year when every effort should 
be made to secure the best available 
seed corn. My advices indicate that the 
quality of seed corn is the poorest for 
many years, perhaps the poorest known. 
In part the trouble results from failure 
to mature fully before killing frost, a 
situation particularly evident in sections 
of Iowa. The main general trouble, how- 
ever, is the abnormally high moisture 
content of the crop, and its failure to 
dry out. A moisture content of above 
20 per cent is very common, and the 
weather during the winter was not cal- 

culated to lower this figure. 
As a result, the protracted sub-zero 


periods caused destruction of germinating 
power for these wet kernels, so that very 
frequently corn that showed a fair per- 
centage of germination when it was 
picked last fall, now only germinates a 
fraction of what it did then. 

Missouri says the situation is extremely 
serious, with not over 10 per cent of 
samples showing 90 per cent germinating 
power, and some submitted samples run- 
ning as low as 25 per cent. Ohio says 
quality is decidedly below average, and 
unusual care must be exercised in select- 
ing it. Kansas experiments show a germi- 
nation much below other years, some- 
times only 50 per cent or lower. 

Indiana reports that getting sufficient 
good seed corn is a problem this year. 
Tests show not only germination low, 
but where it does start the seedlings are 
weak. The cold weather froze the germs 
in corn stored in unheated buildings. 

Iowa experiments show quality much 
below normal, and indicate that cribbed 
corn that was fairly safe in December is 
not as good in February, the result of 
exposure to low temperature. 

Nebraska says that much of the corn 
that was not thoroughly dried was in- 
jured by the cold winter, most marked 
where the moisture content was 18 to 
20 per cent. 

My private advices and the official re- 
ports quoted, lead me to strongly urge 
every corn grower to give special atten- 
tion to the character of the seed he pro- 
poses to use. Poor seed, poor crop. 


Much Argentine Flint 
AM urging care in selecting seed, 
partly because I am afraid of a short 
corn crop this year from the possible com- 
bination of a continued low AAA hog- 
corn crop acreage, and an inferior yield 
because of use of poor seed. 

Last year we imported 43 million 
bushels of corn, and Argentina has 
matured another big corn crop. To all 
appearances, it is the largest corn crop 
that country has ever raised, and I cer- 
tainly do not want to see South America 
firmly establish a market for her flint 
corn in this country. 

Once consumers become accustomed to 
the use of a definite type of product, it 
takes time to educate them away from 
the acquired taste. The Argentine crop 
has been estimated as high as 500 million 
bushels, but late weather conditions and 
a locust visitation reduced expectation to 
about 450 million, which would furnish 
an export surplus of 350 million, a record 
possibility. Argentine corn crowded us 
out of Europe, and now threatens our 
own domestic market. 
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Stanley turned scared eyes to the window. It was open. There was no Buddie in the little south room 


SHORT-STAKE 





to the porch she felt once more 
a presence in the darker shadow 
of the building and stopped sharply. A 
figure melted along the wall and away 
into the night, but she knew it,—knew 
it for Hundra the swamper by the prickle 
of flesh all down her spine, the cold shiver 
that passed over her from head to foot. 

“Always somewhere,” she thought as 
she went on into the cookshack, “‘a threat, 
a menace. But I will not give up,—not 
till the game’s played out to the last 
pawn!” 

But Hundra’s strange eyes were black 
like a predatory hawk’s, flaming and 
cruel, as he swung softly out and followed 
Bennett Daily’s unsuspecting form down 
along the narrow-gauge toward the 
slough’s mouth. 





For two hours he was 
within stone’s throw of the foreman with- 
out betrayal. Then he melted away into 
the night and the mist, and crossing the 
slough on a footlog, waded through the 
tules breast high and rasping with his 
sinuous movement, An hour later he 
stood in a thicket of vine maple high on 
the breast of the hill and talked in low 


AS THE girl ran up the steps 


NAVAN 


a a a 


——_ eS «¢ ¢ Be 


tyr 
‘By VinGIE E. Roe 


[PART FOUR] 
THE STORY SO FAR: 


Some secret danger threatens the huge 
timber raft which Bennett Daily is finish- 
ing on an important contract, and Stanley 
McLean, young helper of Ma Daily in 
the camp kitchen, suspects Hundra, the 
swamper, also a newcomer in the camp. 
The girl has reason to fear Hundra, both 
for herself and her little brother Buddie, 
and on behalf of Bennett Daily. Another 
crime more or less, she knew, would be 
nothing to him. One misty night, running 
in from the store-house, Stanley trips and 
falls headlong, laughing as Bennett Daily 
picks her up. Then Bennett, finding her 
unhurt, goes on, bound for his nightly in- 
spection of the raft. 


Doc 


tones with a man who waited there, and 
this was none other than McLaughlin of 
the Yellow Pines, a gimlet-eyed, cold- 
blooded product of New York’s East Side, 
crafty, clever. It was plainly apparent 
from the first word that they were no 
strangers to each other. 


“She’s due to drift on the 23rd,” the 
alien whispered, “Garrity’s tug will stand 
in the night before. Everything’s ship- 
shape, and this will tell you what the 
contract calls for—too much for any 
camp to make in comfort, eh, my 
friend?” 

And the speaker passed into McLaugh- 
lin’s hand the note-book in which Stanley 
had caught him writing that day when 
3ennett Daily gave his night wires. 

“The message is there, nearly all de- 
coded,” Hundra went on, “it will be a 
pretty haul for the Dillingworth—if they 
make it through.” 

“Yes,” snapped McLaughlin, “if they 
make it through. This damned camp did 
for Hampden, the best man of his kind 
there was, and I have my orders from 
H.Q.’s to see that score is settled. With 
you I think I can.” 

“Yes,” said the swamper suavely, “I 
think you can,—provided always that the 
money’s in my hand previous to the big 
stunt, the tug is where I told you, the 
row-boat’s where I want it, and there’s 
two men you can vouch for to take the 
girl for me. Don’t forget any one of 
those things, Mac,—or there’s likely to be 
more explosions than one.” 


“How many times must I tell you?” 
said McLaughlin, impatiently, “a_bar- 
bargain. Though skirts com- 


gain’s a 
ngs and | think you're a damn 


plicate th 
fool.” 

“As you please, my friend,” said the 
This particular skirt has lured 
me for five years,—along with what she 
stands for,—since before she was out of 
knee dresses. I’ve had some lively times 
trying to get her,—and she’s outwitted 
me twice, the damned little cat! This 
third time I shall not fail, and I shall 
see that you do not cause me to fail, as 
well, my friend.” 

And with a few more whispered prom- 
ises and directions the two dim figures 
in the vine-maple thicket parted to go 
their various ways, while the destinies of 
the Dillingworth and Stanley McLean 
teetered on a narrow edge. 


othe c. 


Ti IE GIRL worked fast. 
primordial instinct told her that 
She played at fire and snow, 

the age-old game of the instinctive man’s 
Sometimes Bennett Daily in his 
grave simplicity thought one thing, then 
another. The slumbrous look in her soft 
what times he surprised them, set 


she must 


woman. 


eyes 

him wondering uneasily. Again she was 
so cool, so distant and boyish in her sex- 
less cameraderie with all the camp that 
he shook his head, bewildered. But he 
began to think of her more and more as 
the days went by. And more and more 
the girl prayed for time and heavenly 
help in her cause. 


“Mr. Bennett,” she said to him once, 
Do you believe in 


ire you a hghter? 
ghting for what you want,—if it is 
right and good?” 

The foreman thought of the old days 
vith Hampden of the Yellow Pines, and 
nodded his head with a slow smile. 

“Certainly do,” he said gently, “why?” 


“Oh, I don't know,” the girl answered, 
gue wistfulness in her 
low voice. “Only I—I born to 
| guess, and it seems I’ve got to 
fight,—always. For what I want and for 
the chance to live and be happy.” 

The appeal of her was strong on the 
man at that moment,—it was night again 
stood alone together in the 
porch,—and he laid his hand 
It was his first 


ind the I Was a Va 
was 


trouble, 


and th \ 
shadov V d 
gently on her shoulder. 
ouch of her since the episode 


shed hair, and it set her body 


voluntary 
of the 
trembling again. 

“IT wish you'd tell me what’s troubling 
inley,’ he said simply. “No young 
should have to fight for 
anything. That’s for the old, tough ones, 
n¢ me 
Quick 


Tt. } 


WoO Nand 


a flash she reached up her 
and covered his, clinging to 
lis fingers like the veriest child. It was 
g, intimate clasp and for the first 
ny a moon Bennett Daily felt 
ap and contract. It seemed 
rose in him. A mist swam 
keen blue eyes, all the shouting 


a rushin 


time 


7 
before his 
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winds of heaven seemed to suddenly 
sweep across his soul, electrifying it. 

“Lord!” he whispered “Stanley! Little 
Stanley!” 

And the next moment, swept away as 
the sane and quiet sometimes are, he 
had her in his arms, the slim form 
pressed hard against his heart, her hair 
brushing his unaccustomed cheek,—his 
lips, unused to the fashion, quivering 
against her mouth. 


WirtH that first un- 
speakable transport, Stanley McLean’s 
knees gave under her and she sagged 
upon his breast, her head whirling like 
a thousand storms. 

“Bennett!” she gasped, “Bennett!” and 
was the 
com- 


the word 
cycle of love 
plete, confession, tri- 
umph, surrender. It 
was thick with tears, 


tremulous with ec- 


stasy. 

Then she caught 
her fainting senses 
and shook herself 


upright, the strong, 
courageous, fighting, 
loving creature that 
she was. 

She put her armsup 
around the herculean 
throat of him, drew 
herself on tiptoe to 
match him so far as 
possible in stature, 
and into the next mo- 
ment she put all the 
reason of her being, 
—the glory of life, 
the strength to meet 
it, the abject adora- 
tion of her heart be- 
fore this man, the 
tenderness, the trust, 
the faith. 

She kissed him as 
no woman in all his 
days had ever kissed 
him. She clung to 
him and murmured 
broken words against 
his cheek, and finally 
he knew that there 
were tears raining on 
her face, caught the 
purport of the halting 
words. 

“I love you!” she 
was whispering, be- 
tween her panting 
breaths, “I love you! 


In a_ thicket of 
vine maple high on 
the hill Hundra talked 
in low tones with a 
man who waited there 


¢ 
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Oh, Bennett,—no matter what happens 
hereafter, remember for me that I love 
you! Whatever happens, — remember 
this for me!” 

Then she was out of his arms and gone, 
a darting shadow in the shadows, and 
Bennett Daily turned and stumbled out 
of the porch into the familiar night like 
one in a dream. He went down to the 
footlog and crossed the slough, blindly, 
scarce knowing which way he went, 
turned down along the narrow-gauge 
track toward the slough’s mouth. 

He wiped his face with a hand that 
shook,—and found his forehead damp 
with sweat. 

“Lord!” he muttered to himself, “can 
it be, 1 wonder? Was I dreaming?” 








Then the drunken ecstasy of the past 
moments swung over him again like a 
curtain and he swayed on his feet, errati- 
cally. 

“Stanley!” he muttered, “Little Red 


Head!” 


Har the night the 
master of the camp paced on the slough’s 
edge, and lived a thousand moments in 
his life all over again. With dawn he was 
at the long table’s head, his blue eyes fol 
lowing the slim form of the girl who 
sailed down the long room with her 
steaming platters like a veritable young 
goddess, and he was lost in a strange be- 
wilderment. 

There was on Stanley’s face no sign of 
the mental turmoil which had fairly 
floored him, no slightest trace of self- 
consciousness. She went about her work 
as deftly and with as much gay unconcern 
as usual. 

Ma Daily, smiling in the doorway to 
her domain, knew nothing of any new 
development. Buddie ate his pancakes at 
the foreman’s elbow, and piped his quaint 
remarks with the same childish eagerness. 

To Bennett Daily the world was 
changed over-night. 

To all the rest, and to this woman- 
creature who had changed it for him, it 
was no whit different, it seemed. 

But Ah, he could not know, simple 
good man that he was, how the heart 
under the dark wool dress leaped with 
ecstasy when Stanley bent above him so 
nonchalantly, how the breath all but 
stopped in her throat with the very scent 
of tobacco smoke,—his one vice,—that 
clung about his fair head! 


For the next few days 
the two of them were conscious in that 
strange and heady fashion only known to 
those newly awakened. 

The man was the more troubled. With 
new vision he watched the shining head, 
searched the spirited face, tried to catch 
the soft brown eyes. But Stanley, having 
made her passionate plunge, was bafflingly 
cool. She would have puzzled one more 
versed in the ways of woman than this 
son of the Oregon woods. 

And yet glory had its abode in the long 
cookshack, the wings of romance rustled 
over the camp. One other enchanted hour 
Bennett Daily was to know,—another 
snatched meeting in the night-dark porch 
when he caught the girl masterfully in the 
bend of his arm and kissed her as if he 
had newly learned the art. 

“T love you, Stanley,” he whispered. “I 
think I loved you from the first minute I 
set eyes on you!” 

The sudden swift need of that red 
mouth of hers swamped his speech. 

He held her in the circle of his great 
arms and kissed her more boldly than he 
had ever done anything in all his life be- 
fore. The breath panted in his throat— 
the stars sang together in the heart of him. 

“Glory!” he whispered blindly. “We 
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never know when the rainbow’s due to 
shine, and that’s the truth! You're my 
dream woman come true in the flesh,— 
come out o’ the rain and the distance to 
my very door! We never know!” 

It was only three days after that,—three 
wondrous, fairy days,—that the black 
curtain of despair and doubt swung down 
across Bennett Daily’s sky and blotted out 
the light, sent him groping bitterly in the 
dark, put the iron into his soul. 

In the middle of a dripping night when 
the mist ran off the eaves in crooning 
rivulets, Ma Daily awoke with one of the 
rare “spells” that sometimes warned her 
of approaching age. A “mis’ry” gripped 
her side, shortened her breath. 

Always Bennett had ministered to her, 
tender as a woman, brought her the hot 
water ina glass jar with a screw top, fixed 
the cup of “sody.” But now she wanted 
the quick hands of youth, the eager serv- 
ice of her girl. 

“Waken Stanley, Son,” she said when 
the foreman had freshened the fire in the 
range, “I feel t’ have her up.” 


So BENNETT DAILY, 
to whom all women were mysteries, went 
for the first time to the little south room 
beneath the sloping roof. 

He rapped on the door and waited in 
the dark of the eating-room for the sound 
of a voice, drowsy with sleep, to answer. 
But there was no voice and he rapped 
again. For the third time he rapped but 
only silence and the drip of eaves replied. 
He stood irresolute with his hand on the 
latch. He could not bring himself to turn 
it, and thus seem to thrust himself upon 
the sacredness of that humble place. But 
the general was in trouble—and she 
wanted Stanley. 

Apologetically he raised the latch and 
called into the darkness beyond. Buddie, 
roused partially, stirred and murmured 
and Bennett Daily stood and listened— 
listened with a terrible coldness creeping 
to his heart, for there was only one soft 
sound of breathing in the room! 

Quickly he drew from a pocket a block 
of the tiny sulphur matches used in the 
region, broke one off, struck it on the 
block, waited for its sickly flare and held 
it up. 

He saw what he had feared to see— 
only one head amid the pillows of the 
mountainous bed. Stanley McLean was 
gone. 

For a long time he stood without 
motion, cold, still, like an old, old man 
who has wept to the end of endurance. 
Then he closed the door softly and turned 
back toward the neat tables that stood like 
long ghosts in the dark, and he did not 
know that he still held up before him the 
dead match stick. 

He was wondering dully in his anxious 
heart what he would tell his mother, even 
in his cold anguish searching for the word 
that should spare, some kindly falsehood 
of excuse. And then a sound caught his 





ear,—the creak of a tell-tale board beneath 
a foot. 

Holding his breath he stood, and the 
sound came softly nearer. 

The outer door opened under a hand 
that lifted as it pushed, closed as craftily. 
There was the gentle swish of garments 
down between the tables and a figure 
bumped square against him in the dark. 
A gasp cut sharply in the stillness and he 
held the girl in his arms, the wet of her 
hooded head beneath his chin, for she was 
drenched. Without a word he lighted an- 
other match and held it up, its merciless 
small glare revealing two faces ghastly in 
their tragic knowledge. 


Ti IE foreman of Daily’s 
Camp said never a word, but the muscles 
along his right cheek were twitching help- 
lessly. The wide brown eyes beneath the 
woolen hood, beaded with the rain, 
looked up at him in such pitiable fright 
that he put out the match in sheer kindli- 
ness. 

“Never mind, Stanley,” he said dully, 
“put on dry clothes and come quick as 
you can to Ma’s room. She’s sick and 
wants you.” 

But Stanley stumbled from him into 
the little room, and falling on her knees 
at the bed’s edge, wept terribly. 

Ma Daily, for once too much concerned 
with herself to scan others with her usual 
keenness, set her to work when she came 
hurrying in, and failed to see the white- 
ness of her face, the strained expression of 
her eyes. 

“T declare ef it don’t beat all how this 
ache does grip me sometimes!” the old 
lady gasped exasperatedly. “Guess it’s ol’ 
Dame Nature warning me Uv let up a bit. 
It’s high time I had a daughter v’ kind o’ 
ease me with th’ work, right high time. 
Jest as it should be, Stanley, with you 
comin’ along in th’ nick of time. Gimme 
that hot water jar again—seems like it’s 
easin’ up a leetle mite.” 


Dawn found the gen- 
eral at her post, “good as new” she said, 
and Stanley flying at the work as if she 
would do it all at once. There was real 
trouble in her face this time, and all the 
men knew that Ma had had a “turn.” To 
them that accounted for the pale cheeks 
of the girl, for her adoration of Ma Daily 
was open knowledge. 

But Ma Daily, keen and observant 
again as was her wont, knew something 
more. Fright for another’s swift passing 
illness would not take all the color from 
so young a face, leave the lips ashy, keep 
the pupils spread indefinitely in the 
brown eyes. 

“Stanley,” she said at dish-washing 
time, “you had a scare?” 

Stanley gulped and dropped her glance, 
nodding her head. 

“Over it now?” 

“No.” 

“Can't tell it either?” 

The head shook (Continued on page 56) 














Doing My Bit for 


NYA 


See = SINCE the first of September, 
¢ I have received, from various 
S auaanz Government Agencies, several 
ysushels of forms, blanks, vouchers, pay- 
rolls and bulletins. This material is 
addressed to me as the principal of a 
small high school, and deals with some 
sort of pay-roll which the Government 
\gencies believe that I have under my 
charge. 

I am thought to have a large force of 
young persons between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-six working for me, 
under a complicated set of rules referred 
“National Youth Administra- 
tion.” This Youth Administration, it 
would appear, is a part of some larger 
organization known as the “Works 
Progress Administration.” 

Now I have never had a Government 
Youth working for me. I have never 
told any one I had a Government Youth 
orking for me. I have never filled out 
ny of the pay-roll blanks, although I 


VAAL 





1 
to as the 


admit that a sense of patriotism, evident- 
ly mistaken, has probably had something 
to do with the business. 

Once during a breathless telephone 
conversation with some government 
agent located in a nearby city, I admitted 
that I might be able to use a government- 


paid clerk. That was my big mistake. 
llowever, the government agent was de- 
ighted. His ardor lasted until I stated 
| would use the clerk to grade test papers. 
[he agent was horrified. He said the 
clerk must work only upon papers that 
vere ten or more years old. 


Now my mind is full of the old 
ideology that work should be useful. 
Moreover, I had recently read Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s statement in his message 
on the State of the Union. “This new 
program of emergency public employ- 
ment,” said the President, “should be 
governed by a number of practical prin- 
ciples.” Among these the Chief Execu- 
tive listed the following: “All work 
undertaken should be useful—not just 
for a day, or a year, but useful in the 
sense that it affords permanent improve- 
ment in living conditions or that it cre- 
ates future new wealth for the nation.” 

I MENTIONED | this 
thought to the government agent at the 
other end of the wire, but this proved 
to be a faux pas of the worst kind. His 
voice took on a hurt expression, and’ it 
became clear to me that I was out of step. 
Seing a patriotic, country-loving indi- 
vidual, anxious to help, I hastened to 
make apologies and urged the agent to 
send on the clerk. 
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| try hard to co-operate with the 
Works Progress Administration- 
National Youth Administration, 
but all we have accomplished is 
to bring a punch-drinking concert 
orchestra to the school dance 


By 
H. M. DAvis 


* 


Just to prove that I was thoroughly 
converted, I promised the agent that the 
clerk would see no record less than fhif- 
teen years old. Further, I mentally re- 
solved that if the State of the Nation 
should appear to be growing any worse, 
I would go into the vaults and bring out 
papers twenty and thirty years old. 

If even this failed to provide the ex- 
pected relief to the unemployed, the bond 
market, the cotton surplus or the Demo- 
cratic Party, I would go even further. I 
would spend a couple of days in the 
attic and bring down some rare old ex- 
amination papers dating from 1896, and 
set the Government Youth at work on 
these. More than this I could not do, 
more than this I felt no one could ask. 
It this failed I could see that all was lost. 

But it was too late. My standing with 
the Government Agent was ruined. | 
could see he felt that I was tricky. 


Ir WAS a few days 
later that the first deluge of pay-roll 
blanks and bulletins began to arrive. The 
pay-roll blanks come in huge blocks. 
They are two feet square, and carry 
space for thirty-five names. There are 
many spaces to be filled by certified time- 
keepers, checkers, raters and _ posters. 
Each day a new bulletin arrived. | 
studied each carefully, and felt ready to 
do my bit for my government when my 
time should come. I was eager to be at 
the intriguing job of filling out the pay- 
rolls, but alas, my Government Youth 
didn’t arrive, nor has he turned up to 
this day. 

It soon became clear to me that greater 
initiative on my part was going to be 
necessary. I hunted up a worthy young 
man who seemed to fulfill all the require- 


ments as to age, racial group, and 
economic status set forth in Bulletin 
NYA-2. I helped this young man fill out 
blanks built on Bulletin Y-6, had these 
notarized at my own expense, and sent 
them post-haste to the Government. 

Immediately the flow of blanks and 
bulletins increased. In fact the “Students’ 
Weekly Time Report—Works Progress 
Administration—National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Form NYA No. 2” arrived 
in such profusion that I was able to re- 
duce our school budget by letting the 
pupils use the back of this form for work- 
ing their arithmetic problems and writ- 
ing their spelling lessons. 

Aside from this avalanche of paper, I 
never received any direct communication 
from the government relative to my 
youth. Nor, indeed, did my youth ever 
again appear. I often wonder if I will 
find him some day packed in with a 
package of Weekly Time Reports. 


Ir WAS about this 
time that a man came into the office who 
was unemployed and wished to teach art. 
We scurried about, organized a class of 
twelve, and wrote gleefully to the govern- 
ment relative to this new venture. After 
a considerable lapse of time I received 
a letter from the State Director, Division 
of Project and Planning, stating that my 
letter had been turned over to Mr. X, 
the Assistant Director in charge of Pro- 
fessional and Service Projects. 

That was the end. I never heard from 
Mr. X, and after a couple of weeks I 
could see there was going to be some 
delay about getting the art project under 
way. 

Sull determined to serve my country, I 
resolved to get going on a new tack. 
Looking through my pile of bulletins, I 
learned of a government agency in a 
nearby city which was anxious to furnish 
schools with cafeteria managers, brass 
polishers, and matrons. Having no cafe- 
teria and very little brass, I was obliged 
to fall back on matrons. In response to 
a telephone call, I learned that a matron 
was a person who stood about in the 
toilet rooms during the school session, 
and watched to see that everything was 
kept shipshape. 

This idea appealed to me immensely. I 
have known pupils to waste time and per- 
haps talent by (Continued on page 63) 
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E. T. LEAVITT 


IT TAKES magic to make a 
tractor. That thought occurred 
to me when, with a group of 
farmers, we watched a workman balance 
a crankshaft assembly in one of the great 
tractor plants. Sparks from a clocklike 
dial indicated to the skilled mechanic 
just at what point there was too much 
weight as it rotated, while a handy chart 
showed just how much metal was to bi 
drilled out. Before he was through, this 
assembly of the crankshaft, counter- 
weight and flywheel had to be in perfect 
dynamic or operating balance. 

Enzineering science has 
these eyes and ears which tell when a part 
of a machine is correct to a hair’s breadth, 
or is of exact hardness. Altogether these 
are |:nown as instruments of precision 
which make it possible for the manufac- 
turer to turn out tractor after tractor of 
uniform high quality. 








developed 


Manufacturers Take No Chances 
RACTOR power is taken for granted 
on more than a million farms in this 

country but there can be no element of 

chance in any one of the hundred or more 
processes of manufacture. “Rule of 
thumb” practices have been discarded 
where research has fashioned these con 

trol devices for exactness to produce a 

machine of mechanical efficiency that 

would never have been dreamed possible 
only a few years ago. 

In rush seasons tractors may work up 
to their capacity not only from sun-up to 
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dark but, where equipped with lights, 
keep going 24 hours at a stretch, stop- 
ping only to change fuel and oil. The 
operator rides up clear of the dirt, lets 
his motor do all the work, and thinks 


little of the amount accomplished. 
Ten hours in the field, however, is 





Precision instruments for checking crank- 
shaft help to put magic in finished tractor 


approximately equivalent to an automo- 
bile traveling 1,000 miles. Many farmers 
utilize their tractors 700 hours or more 
in a year and with good care there is no 
reason why the modern machine should 
not stand up to 7,000 hours of work. 
Many are operated as long as 2,000 hours 


Inspecting raw gears for mod- 
ern tractor. Upper circle, in- 
specting finished cylinder sleeves 


one 
aO* 
ae 


without a general tractor overhauling. 

Dust, dirt and friction are the three 
great enemies to long life and efficient 
operation of any motor. It is in the com- 
bating of these destructive forces that 
engineers have made great progress the 
last few years. Depending upon its ca- 
pacity, 12,000 or more barrels of air are 
sucked through the carburetor in each 
ten hours of operation. This makes neces- 
sary the most efficient type possible of 
cleaning device to exclude dust from the 
engine. Three separate screens prevent 
scale and dirt from the fuel getting to 
the motor. 


Providing for Lubrication 


LTHOUGH the full contents of the 
crankcase are pumped through the 
motor once every minute or oftener, the 
oil is filtered through a permanent type 
screen, which never has to be replaced 
and requires but little attention on the 
part of the operator. Efficient lubrication 
and precision of manufacture are both 
essential to protection from friction. 
When metal surfaces are definitely 
separated by a proper film of lubricant 
there is no wear but if the film breaks 
down there is metal to metal contact and 
wear results. When moving parts do not 
fit, or if lubrication is ineffective, the tiny 
particles of metal which are worn off act 
as an abrasive and tend to increase wear. 
The eye of a darning needle is from 
five to ten thousandths of an inch yet 
standards maintained by tractor manu- 
facturers (Continued on page 45) 





















What ails us is ignorance 
and unwillingness to be just. 
Will Industry promote justice 
and wisdom by helping to 
free all trade from its present 
handicaps ? 


By STEPHEN BELL 


POPS READING the last couple of 
e il, issues of the Farm Journal, I 
=== am impressed with the fact 
that some of the more progressive in- 
dividuals in “Big Business” are talking 
and acting as if they had the interests of 
agriculture and the country genuinely at 
heart. 

That is an encouraging phenomenon. 
And lest the industrialists be in doubt as 
to just what line their good-will should 
take, I venture to invite their attention to 
the considerations that follow. Many 
tarmers will ask, as I ask: “Your profes- 
sions of friendship sound well, and we 
get the impression that you are disposed 
to help, at a point where real help is pos- 
sible; but do you mean it?” 

Many people, as they survey the drab 
entity that we call the public, see a vast 


I do 





mass of selfishness and cussedness. 
not. I see a vast mass of ignorance. 

Ignorance is our original sin. We are 
born totally ignorant, knowing absolutely 
nothing. Few of us emerge very far from 
that condition, though many of us ac- 
cumulate a considerable fund of false 
knowledge, and as Josh Billings re- 
marked, “It is better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that 
ain't so.” Amid this dreary expanse of 
ignorance I see little that rises to the dig- 
nity of true intelligence, though there 1s 
considerable of what may be described 
as a superior grade of cunning. 

In our ignorance we have misappre- 
hended entirely the whole nature of 
political economy, or economics, if this 
term be preferred. As a science of ethics 
or morals, political economy is not the 
science that its reputed professors have 
told us it is. It is—it must be—the 
simplest of the sciences—so simple that 
“the way-faring man, though a fool, may 
not err therein.” The profoundest eco- 
nomic truth ever uttered was that spoken 
by the Nazarene: 

“Worry not about the morrow, saying 
“What shall we eat, What shall we drink 
or Wherewithal shall we be clothed.’ . . . 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
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His Justice, and all these things will be 
added unto you.” 


Where Is Justice Taught? 


HERE is the solution of our troubles 

—Justice. But who knows arfything 
about Justice, and what she demands? 
Where is Justice taught? One thinks of 
the churches, but it is not taught there, 
though the prayer “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven” is mouthed with 
no real understanding of its meaning. 
Statistics cannot be of the slightest as- 
sistance in ascertaining the demands of 
Justice. It is a problem for the spirit or 
heart of man. 

What a wonderful Christmas gift 

hangs on the tree— 

God’s certain specific for making 

men free! 

Tis Justice, with unbandaged eyes, 

and reborn 

But the nations reject her with ar- 

rogant scorn. 

Can Justice be found in our economic 
or business legislation? Consider the 
one thing I have particularly in mind— 
our tariff laws. They are supposed to 
encourage our domestic industries by 
“protecting” them from the competition 
of cheap foreign-made goods; to raise 
wages and the “American standard of 
living.” How do they do it? They 
raise the prices of goods which some have 
to sell and others must buy, but labor 
is a seller of labor, not of goods; it is a 
buyer of goods. 

Viewed from this point, it would ap- 
pear that it is the buyer, not the seller, of 
labor, who is protected, but the distress 
of both classes suggests that neither of 
them is receiving any real benefits from 
this “protection.” 


Voting Against Themselves 

HE farmer has always been the chief 

victim of the injustices wrought by 
the tariff, yet he has voted for it as long 
as I can remember, and stil] votes for it. 
Is this a mark of intelligence? 

Trade is an inseparable part of produc- 
tion—productive industry cannot be car- 
ried on without it. The tariff restricts 
trade. Can it do so without restricting 


production also? Will this increase or 
decrease opportunities for employment? 
Urban labor has also voted for tariffs as 
long as I can remember, and its faith in 
the superstition that the tariff makes 
work and raises wages is scarcely shaken 
by the fact that 12,000,000 people are 
unemployed and twice that number are 
on relief. Is this a mark of intelligence? 

The prime purpose of industry of all 
kinds, rural and urban, is the satisfaction 
of human desires, to provide people with 
the things they want—to cater to con- 
sumer demand. Now how can the re- 
straint of consumer demand, that is the 
result of diverting it from channels it 
would naturally prefer, have the effect of 
encouraging the production of goods? 
Are not the flattened condition of busi- 
ness generally, and the destitution that 
still pervades the nation, conclusive 
proofs that this restraint of trade swindles 
its supposed beneficiaries, as well as its 
acknowledged victims? 

The Old Dealers enacted the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff law, highest in our history 
to date, in 1930, promising that it would 
put the unemployed to work and lift the 
country out of the depression in sixty 
days. The New Dealers came to power 
three years ago, denouncing the Old Deal 
and all its works. 

Yet the Smoot-Hawley law still stands. 
They dare not touch it, for they fear that 
the popular superstition that economic 
freedom is bad for us would turn and 
rend them. Witness the protests that 
have greeted Cordell Hull’s gingerly at- 
tempts to ease these restraints. 


One Wrong Against Another 

OT only have the New Dealers 

done little or nothing to undo the 
mischief wrought by the Old Dealers, but 
they have ignorantly wrought a consider- 
able amount of new mischief by setting 
up new wrongs to balance or offset the 
harm done by the old ones. Instead of 
searching for the thing which has under- 
mined and sapped the nation’s buying 
power and remedying it, they have sought 
to reduce the nation’s productions to fit 
this reduced buying power. 


(Continued on page 65) 












By M. GLEN 
KIRKPATRICK 


get, USING your own wheat for 
f f 2} seed? Weigh a bushel; you 
=: may be surprised to find how 
light it is. Rust and heat last year made 
the crop shrivel badly in some spring 
wheat areas. 

Shrivelled seed calls for heavier seed- 
ing. Usually the guide on the grain drill 
is accurate, but it won't do any harm to 
check up on it and see. Implements have 
a way of getting out of adjustment after 
they have been used a while. It’s a simple 
task to check up on the drill, and an hour 
or so is all the time needed. Know how? 


Smuts of barley, oats and wheat 
From disinfected seed retreat, 


@ Word comes convincingly from 
spring grain states that the seed situation 
is none too good, and that seed treatment 
with organic mercury is advisable for all 
small grains. 

Seed treatment is advisable for several 
reasons. In the first place, it controls seed- 
borne diseases, such as oat smut, which 
cut down the yield. In Illinois the aver- 
age loss in yield from oat smut is seven 
per cent. In Iowa, average yields of oats 
have been boosted ten per cent by seed 
treatment with organic mercury. 

R. E. Vaughn, plant pathologist at 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, says 
farmers have neglected to treat their seed 
oats during the depression years, and that 
the result has been an increase in smut. 
Last year losses ran as high as eight or 
ten per cent, 

The Minnesota College of Agriculture 
is urging all farmers to treat wheat, oats 
and barley with organic mercury. This 
is urged not only because of disease, but 
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because much of the seed grain is light 
and will make a weak sprout. Seed treat- 
ment with organic mercury improves the 
sprouting and gives the seedlings more 


vigor. 

Tests in the seed laboratory at Iowa 
State College show a tremendous amount 
of scab disease on wheat and barley, with 
lesser amounts on oats and rye. Scabby 
grains have low weight per bushel, sprout 
weakly, and are not good feed for swine. 
Treatment with organic mercury controls 
scab, also oat smut, stinking smut of 
wheat, covered and striped smut of bar- 
ley; it reduces the root rot disease of all 
small grains. 

Running seed grain through a good 
fanning mill will get rid of some of the 
light kernels, and also many of the weed 


seeds present. 


Don’t wait till summer has full swing, 
Fix your fences in the spring. 


@ The experience of Burton Snook, 
Eaton county, Michigan, is very much in 
favor of the electric one-wire fence. He 
says: 


SR OK 





“One strand of four-point barbed wire 
three feet high, on stakes three rods apart, 
turns a horse or cow. A lower wire will 
turn the most unruly hog. The wire 
doesn’t need to offer physical resistance, 
for it is charged, and when the animals 
come near enough they get a tickle that 
they remember. After that they stay 
away.” 

There’s a satisfied customer. But some 
farmers have a different story to tell. Not 
knowing the principle of electric fencing, 
or thinking they know it all, have hooked 
their fences direct to power lines, and 
serious accidents have been the result. 

Certain things must be done in order to 
have safe and satisfactory results. First 
of all, there must be a controller that 
breaks the current and reduces it so it 
will not harm but merely “tickle” live- 
stock or humans. 

We wouldn’t give a nickel for a home- 
made controller. It might work and it 
might not. If you fence with electricity, 
buy a controller that is approved by the 
fire underwriters, insulate the wire from 
posts with porcelain or rubber. 


Life brings new zest at every turn 
If one is not too old to learn. 


@ A little less than a year ago neigh- 
bor Ditmars and I went to a supper given 
by farmers at Minotola, New Jersey. It 
was the final meeting of their evening 
school classes in agriculture taught by 
Bob Trimnel. Each member of the class 
invited a friend for the last meeting of 
the winter, and the men_ themselves 
served the meal. 

There was spaghetti, for many of the 
Minotola farmers are Italians. There was 
roast chicken, for poultrymen are numer- 
ous in the community. There were six 
different kinds of vegetables, for the 
Minotola area grows truck crops of all 
kinds. There were pies of various sorts, 
for everybody present liked pie. 

There were, in the class, Italians, Jews, 
Frenchmen and Americans. One of the 
men was a country pastor. One member 
of the class was past 70, another in his 
early twenties. But there was good fel- 
lowship, and in everyone an eagerness 
to learn more about his own part in the 
business of farming. 

How are you closing your winter eve- 
ning school classes? Better try the Mino- 
tola way and learn to know your neigh- 
bor better. 





-_ om 
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ff Iowa — Charles _—_ Ernest 
> Hearst, president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau for thirteen years, 
died Sunday night, March 8, at his home, 
Cedar Falls, of heart trouble. He was 
66 years old. 

Mr. Hearst was high in the councils 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, a member of the old Corn Belt 
Committee, and a leading supporter of 
the AAA. In 1930 he was appointed 
director of the National Livestock Mar- 
keting Association. 


¢ + + 


Nebraska—On March 6, Nebraska state 
veterinarian John S. Anderson  an- 
nounced that a guard had been placed 
at the Yankton, S. D., bridge across the 
Missouri River to prevent shipments of 
untested South Dakota cattle from going 
into Nebraska territory. 

The guard was posted at the request 
of lowa officials, who are enforcing strict 
embargo regulations against an influx of 
untested cattle into that state. Omaha 
market authorities were in favor of the 
action. 


*+ + + 


Salt Lake City—Beet growers of Utah 
and Idaho are at loggerheads with sugar 
refining companies, as usual, and the 
planting season is near. Joint conference 
March 3 adjourned without any kind of 
settlement. Growers want contracts which 
will give them half of the net proceeds 
from sale of finished sugar and molasses. 
Processors are offering a sliding scale 
contract, with payment based on sugar 
content of the beets. 

They say this would be better for the 
growers than the 50-50 split, and point 
out that Nebraska growers have signed 
up for the 1936 crop on the sliding scale 
contract basis. 


¢*+ + + 


Arkansas—The eastern part of the state 
is having a genuine tempest in a teapot, 
outcome of which is uncertain. Trouble 
has to do with share croppers. Present 
difficulty centers around 100 evicted 


of 


LATE ITEMS FROM ALL FOUR POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


negroes. The share croppers started to 
organize, and the union announces tak- 
ing of a strike vote. 

The problem, which involves many 
white share croppers, roots far out to de- 
forested, eroded hills. White families 
there, with farms worn out and timber 
work failing, began years back migrating 
to the eastern Arkansas bottoms from all 
around. This section had the attraction 
of a developing region. 

Cotton reduction came, creating a sur- 
plus of share croppers who, owning little, 
are really farm hands paid a portion of 
the harvest as wages. The hill folks are 
independent, occasionally unruly. Sev- 
eral families moved into one landlord's 
houses and defied him to evict them, 
threatening to burn the dwellings if he 
did. 

The trouble has drawn such distin- 
guished visitors as Mrs. Sinclair Lewis 
and Dr. Sherwood Eddy. 


+*+ + ¢ 
New York—Farmers in the twelve 
northeastern states expect something 


from the Soil Conservation Act, very little 
from the reconditioned AAA, if one can 
judge by their remarks in conference 
with Secretary Henry A. Wallace on 
March 9, 10 and 11. 

Meeting at the Hotel Victoria on Mon- 
day, 300 delegates discussed the new act 
and its effects on northeastern diversified 
farming. 

On Tuesday Secretary Wallace made 
his explanation of the plan, not so bellig- 
erent as that at Chicago, but taking it for 
granted that northeastern agriculture will 
demand their share of benefits. He ex- 
pected radically different requests from 
these delegates of stabilized agriculture, 
and got them. 

Northeastern dairymen think the new 
Conservation features may improve hay 
and pastures, acting thus as a protection 
for their local markets. Truck growers 
could see little value in the law. Maple 
sugar producers like it. Poultrymen have 
little interest one way or the other, unless 
the new plan again inflates the prices of 
feeds. 


California—In a decisive opinion the 
California Supreme Court has unquali- 
fiedly upheld the California Agricultural 
Prorate Law. This law, based on the 
same principles as the oil prorates of 
Oklahoma and Texas, had been applied 
to ten crops in California before a minor- 
ity of lemon growers and shippers chal- 
lenged it last year in the courts. 

The law provides that a majority of 
two-thirds or more growers of any crop 
may regulate the flow of the crop to 
market, each grower sharing equally in 
the proportion of the crop to be mar- 
keted. California farmers feel that this 
decision has won them one of the greatest 
economic victories in their history. 


+ + + 


Missouri—The Pickering Farms, com- 
posed of 6,300 acres of the choicest land 
in western Missouri, has been sold on a 
foreclosure. This farm, with improve- 
ments valued at $750,000, was one of the 
show spots of the Middle West. It was 
owned and built up by the late W. A.. 
Pickering of the Pickering Lumber Com- 
pany. Its show herds of both beef and 
dairy cattle were nationally known. 

The farm first came into prominence 
when the $31,000 Hereford bull Ardmore 
was purchased. Failure of the lumber 
company caused the loss of the farm. 
It was bought by a group of bankers, and 
is to be cut up into smaller tracts and 
sold. The herd of 600 purebred Here- 
fords is being sold at auction. 


+ + ¢ 


Maine—Frank P. Washburn, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has refused to 
promulgate a new potato grade below 
U. S. No. 2 that could be shipped under 
Maine’s controversial branding law. He 
fears that the release of an estimated 
2,000 to 8,000 cars of low-quality Maine 
potatoes would break the market for 
higher grades. 

With bootlegging of the low quality 
“pickouts” increasingly common, and a 
fair price on some markets, agitation for 
the new grade continues after a recent 
stormy hearing. 
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The Commissioner, with an appropria 
tion of only $8,000, is expected to police 
sales from almost 1,200 warehouses, and 
check up on direct farmer-to-trucker 
sales. 

+ + + 
Texas—Hlere’s a rare juggling act for 
you. It involves a farm in Kerr county 
that was juggled from one county sub 
division into another to avoid the expens« 
of a proposed election. 

The J. D. Rose farm, in a precinet 
where sale of liquor was legalized, ad 
joined a dry precinct. A roadside stand 
operator on the edge of the farm started 
a petition for an election to determine 
whether whisky could be sold legally in 
his precinct. The county commissioners’ 
court shifted the farm into the adjoining 
precinct, the boundaries of which were 
extended, making the election unneces- 
sary. 

¢- + + 
Michigan—A_ small wasp introduced 
trom New Jersey two years ago to combat 
the Oriental peach moth is already prov 
ing beneficial to Michigan peach grov 
ers. At its present rate of increase it is 
estimated that within two or three mort 
years damage from Oriental moth will 
be Overt. 

+ + + 
Montana—Outlook for the domestic 
sugar industry is better than it has been 
for several years, says Douglas Scally, 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Company representa 
tive, as he announces an expansion Ol 
4,000 acres of sugar beets in the Great 
Falls and Conrad districts. 


¢* + + 


Minnesota—A small cooperative cream 
ery at Wadena paid stockholders a 5 
per cent dividend last year, retired $7,000 
in loans, received 2,091,300 pounds ¢ 
cream, paid an average net price of 3 
cents for sweet butterfat, and sold $193,- 
999.33 worth of butter. Too bad about 
that other 67 cents. 

While most of Minnesota’s milk crop 
is converted into butter, a. few cheese 
. plants have been started, the most recent 
being that of the Faribault Cooperative 
Creamery, which turns out 1,000 pounds 


yt 
> 
2 


of cheese per day. 
+ - + 


Ohio— Horse stealing is becoming com 
mon again, and with it is being revived 
an old Ohio statute that allowed farmers 
to form local anti-horse thief associations, 
with police power. Higher prices for 
good farm horses have made “rustling” 
more enticing, and so in dark of night 
thieves are stealing horses along with 
other livestock. 

The state has long been known nation- 
ally as a great equine breeding center, and 
today it has 478,000 horses worth nearly 
$66,000,000. 


¢*+ + + 


Indiana—Clover and alfalfa will have a 
better chance in Indiana this year because 
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Hoosier farmers in 1935 applied 254,000 


I le 


tons of limestone. In 1934, they applied 
156.000 t 

+ + + 
Oregon—Mect the new federation of 
apple crowers “Pacihc Northwest 
Fruits, Inc.” This is a brand new merger 


of the Apple Growers Association ot 
Hood River, Skookum 
Packers’ Association of Wenatchee, the 
Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association, and 
the Wenatchee-Okanogan Co-operative 
Federation of Wenatchee. 

The objects of the corporation now 


( Jregon, the 


forming are to “advertise and to mer- 
chandise member-produced apples.” Ton- 
nage controlled by the merger comprises 
1 goodly part of Northwest apple pro- 
duction. Should have been done long 


ago. 


+ &¢ + 


Alabama—The Union Stock Yards at 
Montgomery has become the leading 


cattle market of the Southeast. Since 
1930 business increased almost 90 per 
cent. Receipts of all cattle handled by 
this market totaled 94,545 in 1930 and 
177,937 in 1935. 

It is estimated, unofficially, that the 
number of steers now on farms in the 
Montgomery trade area exceeds by 25 per 
cent the highest of either of the previous 
ten years. 


¢* + + 


Wyoming—Captain George Smith of 
the state highway patrol has announced 
a campaign to end importation of live- 
stock not accompanied with health and 
brand inspection certificates. 

Recently a Nebraska truck containing 
21 head of cattle was impounded at 
Cheyenne for lack of such certificates. 
The driver of the truck was fined $25 
and a Denver commission company, to 
whom the cattle were consigned, was 


fined $100 and costs for violation of the 


Wyoming inspection laws. 

Sodhouse building is coming back in 
the North Platte valley. Farmers are also 
building potato cellars and small farm 
buildings of sod over the entire valley. 


- + + 


Illinois—Pray for wet weather or dry? 
That’s the quandary of farmers in cen- 
tral and north central Illinois. Wet 
weather may hold up spring work, but 
on the other hand if spring weather is 
dry, chinch bugs are going to cause no 
end of trouble. 

That’s the best word from W. P. Flint, 
state entomologist, who has just com- 
pleted a survey. He finds that despite 
the severe winter 75 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the chinchers are alive in the 


protected areas where they have spent 
the winter. Two years ago chinch bugs 


caused $40,000,000 damage to corn 
and small grains in Illinois. 
¢+ + + 


New Jersey—Without federal aid, New 
Jersey potato growers are going to do 
what they can toward orderly marketing 
of the 1936 crop. The state potato grow 
ers’ association has appointed a commit- 
tee to work out a marketing program. 

Indications are they will dust off the 
marketing plan which they used with 
considerable success in central New Jer 
sey for three years before they discarded 
it for the Warren Potato Control Act. 
That plan involved regulation of digging 
and loading, and sale of spuds through a 
central agency. 

New Jersey growers this year will try 
to enlist the co-operation of Long Island 
growers, as crops from the two areas go 
to market about the same time. 


+ + + 


South Carolina—Motorists will ride 
with dollar auto tags this year. The new 
tag law, effective April 30, calls for a 
sliding scale of tag prices, $1 to $7, 
classified according to weight. Approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the state’s cars 
will operate with either the $1 or the 
2 tag. 
+ + + 

Mississippi — Farm co-operatives are 
sponsoring the construction of county 
cold storage houses to reduce heavy meat 
losses resulting from untavorable weather 
during the “hog killing season.” Around 
8,000 farmers cured over 2,000,000 
pounds of pork in co-operation with local 
ice plants during the past season, at a 
cost of about 114 cents per pound. 


+ + + 


Nevada — Farmers. will plant more 
young forest trees this spring for woodlot 
or shelterbelt purposes than during any 
recent year. These trees are made avail- 
able at a few cents each through a co- 
operative arrangement made by the 
Nevada Extension Service with the Utah 
State Agricultural College. 


- + + 
New York—Faster and 


exodus from Big Town to country. Since 
1929—believe it or not—more than 7,000 
factories moved out of New York City 
alone. Most of them went to small towns 
or else to the open land somewhere 
within 100 miles of their former sites. 

In 1935 more than 150 concerns em- 
ploying 15,000 workers left the metrop- 
olis for more favorable homes nearer the 
grass roots. High rents, racketeers, rapa- 
cious labor demands, high burglary and 
fire insurance, expensive trucking costs, 
and a number of other causes contribute 
to this great shift. 

Will this affect farmers and farm 
prices? Should be beneficial. 


faster the 
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ATCH this big handsome 
Goodyear Pathfinder against 
any tire selling at its low price and 
you see what a real bargain it is in 
money-saving value — in life-saving 
protection! 


As the world’s first choice economy 
tire, Pathfinder offers you the time- 
proved mileage and safety that have 
made Goodyears the most popular 
tires on earth for20 consecutive years. 


Here’s what you get 


Extra-thick tread ... wide, flat, tough 
«++ gives you lowest-cost mileage. 


Traction in the center of the tread... 
deep-cut blocks with quick-stopping, 
road-holding grip... give you greater 
safety. 


Patented Supertwist Cord in every 
ply... gives you maximum blowout 
protection. 


More shoulder non-skid and prismed 
sidewalls ... give you more “hold’’ 
on curves ... more grip in ruts and 
mud, 


22,000,000 sold 


Back of all these extra features is the 
quality guarantee of the Goodyear 
name on Pathfinder’s sturdy side- 
wall that tells the world you’re rid- 
ing on the finest, safest tire you can 
buy for the money —as millions of 
thrifty motorists will testify. 
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Ask your local dealer to show you 
this genuine Goodyear quality tire 
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that makes it safe to be *H 50 












thrifty — at prices start- 
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KLINGTITE FARM BELTS 


NEW GOODYEAR ALL-TRACTION TRACTOR TIRE 


--- 50% greater 
(for cars and 30% greater doore-ber peas tac pooee 
trucks) pulls traction in snow, mu - and backward 


through soft RAY HOSE on hills. . . both forwar 
spcies SS 1d ; PROVED IN FARM TESTS! 
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SALTS 


Austria has just had two windfalls at 
once. Her salt mines have been giving 
out. But now miners find, far below the 
long-worked deposits in Salzburg, huge 
masses of almost pure rock salt. So 
Austria will not have to import this type 
of salt much longer. But that’s not all! 
The second windfall lay still deeper. 
Large beds of potash salts have been 
found at the lower levels too! Stassfurt 
and Carlsbad and Searles Lake kindly 
note. 


LOCUSTS 


This month the Fourth International 
Locust Conference meets in Cairo, Egypt, 
to discuss the latest advances in locust 
research, and international co-operation 
in control of the plague. Other con- 
ferences have covered mainly the prob- 
lems of Africa and Western Asia. But 
this one will try to encompass the whole 


world. 


EXPLANATION 


Maybe WPA brains are no worse than 
any other brains, but things seem to re- 
quire a lot of explaining. A memoran- 
dum from a WPA supervisor: 

“Re Typewriter Desk. There seems to 
be some misunderstanding at your end 
about typewriter desks. I do not need 
two typewriter desks. I simply want 
Barney, Inc., to exchange one flat desk 
(not a typewriter desk) for a regular 
typewriter desk so that the new typist 
can have it for daily use. I simply 
swapped a flat desk (not a typewriter 
desk) with the Navy Recruiting fellow 
in the hall in front of my office for his 
typewriter desk, temporarily. I have now 
called up Barney and he tells me that this 
flat desk (not a typewriter desk) which 
is now in the hall and being used by the 
Recruiting fellow was one of a group of 
desks which came to me on requisition 
and not on a loan. Barney says this 


morning that all you have to do is to 
requisition me a typewriter desk and he 
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will immediately bring me down a type- 
writer desk and take back the flat desk 
(not a typewriter desk) which is now in 
the hall. Then I will give the Recruiting 
fellow his typewriter desk back again.” 

As we understand it, a WPA flat desk 
is not a typewriter desk. 


FLAT 


Connecticut dairymen are demanding 
abolition of the present classification 
method of payment, and declare tor a 
flat price for all milk sold. The press, 
the radio, two leading co-ops back the 
farmers in their demands. The Milk 
Commissioner favors classification. The 
C;sovernor recently ordered a poll to de- 
termine sentiment. 

Connecticut has 110,000 dairy cows, 
8400 dairy farms; about 84 million dol- 
lars invested. . Out of 2400 dealers, 1800 
produce their own milk and side with 
the tarmers. The big dealers generally 
back classification. 

Milk retails at 13 cents per quart and 
up. Farmers are supposed to get 6% 
cents, LESS cartage, cans, fines, dues, 
and deductions for surplus. All milk not 
sold as fluid milk is paid for at prices 
ranging from four cents downward. The 
dealer determines the percentage of sur- 
plus and the price. The farmer does not 
know what price he will receive, and if 
he should complain he risks being left 
without a market. 


SANITARY 


Want a dish of ice-cream “untouched 
by human hands”? In England, auto- 
matic ice-cream selling machines are 
doing a rush business. You put a coin in 
a slot, and out comes a 24 oz. cup of 
ice cream with a little spoon. One ma- 
chine recently did a record business of 
13,672 sales in seven days. England has 
become ice-cream-conscious in the last 
few years. Formerly this product sold 
only in summer. 


HOMERS 


Who will carry tomorrow's Message to 
Garcia? Maybe the little busy bee, if 
Herr Bernhard Guehler’s claims prove 
correct. This German apiarist believes 
that the homing instinct of bees is at 


‘LHe WorLD 


2 aeics 
ey HAPPENINGS THAT AFFECT FARMING, SOME 
MORE, SOME LESS, SOME GOOD, SOME BAD 





least equal to if not better than that of 
carrier pigeons. He is now experiment- 
ing with the tiny message-carriers by 
sticking microscopic notes to their bodies. 
He even foresees their use in wartime, 
for bees can’t be hurt or seen. 

He admits one little problem here: 
the bees would fly only in summer! 
Winter wars would have to be _ post- 
poned. 


SOD 

A two-year search for hardy grasses in 
the dry Hingan mountain region of Man- 
churia, in Russian Turkestan, and along 
the edge of the Gobi desert in inner Mon- 
golia turned up 2,242 lots of seeds and 
planting stock, including 789 grasses, 555 
legumes, and 889 miscellaneous types, all 
of which can thrive in highly arid con- 
ditions. These specimens are now being 
tested for use in this country in the hope 
that many will prove adaptable and will 
aid in getting the “Dust Bowl” back into 
sod and protecting it against wind ero- 
sion and disaster during recurrent 
droughts. 


SILK 


Mulberry trees from Europe will soon be 
distributed to farmers in Michigan as 
part of a new project to produce silk on 
a commercial scale in this country. All 
previous attempts have failed. A newly 
formed concern in Detroit is now getting 
into action. They will not only provide 
the mulberry trees at a minimum cost 
and instructions on their care, but will 
also provide scientifically cultured silk- 
worm eggs to members of a subsidiary 
association. Michigan was selected for 
this enterprise because of favorable 
climate and soil conditions. 


DATED 

Lard is the latest perishable food which 
is being dated on the package for the 
purchaser’s protection. A provision firm 
in Seattle has adopted this method to 
prevent dealers from keeping lard in 
stock long enough to become rancid. 
With dated eggs, butter, and milk, and 
dated coffee already on the market, how 
about dated jokes? 

(Continued on page 55) 
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WHEELING HEAVY ZING COATED ROOFING Aove served 
AURAL AMERICA r over 45 YEARS 


Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings are ably protecting thou- 
sands of farm buildings throughout 
the land just as they have done con- 
sistently and economically since 
1890. A forty-five-year record of 
service to rural America not only 
testifies to the quality and durability 
of these roofings but also offers you 
your best guide to genuine roofing 
satisfaction. 

Yet the Wheeling brand has still 
more significance to you. Back of 
this mark on Corrugated, V-Crimp 
or other styles of Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Roofings is an un- 


broken chain of successive steps in 


CceVDUR WHEELING ROOFING DEALER 


manufacture. In this chain are iron 
mining, smelting, steel making, 
rolling, galvanizing and forming, 
—without divided responsibility 
anywhere along the line because 
Wheeling owns and controls all 
facilities and processes to insure 
the quality you get in every Wheel- 
ing product. 

Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coatings 
on the roofings you buy are the re- 
sult of many new improvements in 
processes developed by Wheeling 
during long years of large scale 
galvanizing of metal products, in- 
cluding roofing, since 1890. 

Also the Wheeling brand on roof- 


% WHEEL 





ings you buy signifies manufacture 
on new and modern steel mill 
equipment. Keeping the name 
Wheeling synonymous with roof- 
ing quality has meant keeping up-. 
to-date. This Wheeling has done 
and the result is even better quality 
in Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings than ever before. 

You can rely on the Wheeling 
Roofing Dealer who will point out 
Wheeling quality to you. Like the 
manufacturer he will take pride in 
guiding you to fire-proof, lightning- 
proof and trouble-proof roofing 


service at the lowest possible cost. 
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‘FREE 

’ GAS j 
TEST 

WORTH 

100 CASH 











“1 SIMPLY couldn’t believe my own 

eyes when I checked gas mileage 
on the new Dodge truck against my 
old truck,” says W. C. Barkley, P. O. 
Malta, Ill. “That free gas test is worth 
$100 cash to me in gas saving alone 
this year, and I also save real money 
on tires, oil and upkeep.” 

The Dodge “‘prove-it-yourself” gas 
test is amazing America! Simply go to 
any Dodge dealer and say, “I want a 
‘show-down’ of gas mileage.” He will 
do the rest! The test is absolutely 
FREE. See your Dodge dealer today. 
DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
Y2-TonChassis, 116’W_B. * 
* List prices at factory, 

Detroit, subject to 

change without notice. 

Special equipment, in- 

Throughthe Official 

Chrysler Motors Com 

mercial Credit Company New 6% Time Payment 
Plan, you will find it easy and economical to 
arrange time payments to fit your budget. 
——DEPENDABLE 


cluding dual wheels on 








1%-ton, extra. 
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Potato 


What it is, what to do, and 


some observations on planting 


FARM TO April 


distances 


By W. H. MARTIN 


RRS IF YOU'VE ever grown many po- 
PAW ye tato you are acquainted with the 
“black bodi found on tubers. These black 
bodies are the resting stage of the rhizoctonia 
fungus—‘“rhizoc”’ for short—which §fre- 
quently causes serious crop losses. 

The sym} s of this disease are various. 
One com: form is known as “brown 
stem.” In his form of the disease the 
sprouts a cankered or cut off before they 
emerge fro he soil. New sprouts may be 
sent up and these in turn may be injured. 

The spro which eventually emerge are 
la frequ ly weak, and do not produce 
a normal crop. Sometimes large numbers 
of the sprouts in a field are injured, and that 

an low iel 

Disin ing tl seed potatoes before 
planting is the prescription for this trouble. 


available for this pur- 


Treatments Taboo 


HE old mercuric chloride method has 
largely been discarded because it is both 
cumbersor and time-consuming. Acidu- 
lated 1 chloride is used extensively 
in some a Five minutes completes the 
tre: ent 1 this material but after about 
200 bushel treated the solution must be 
discarded 
Yellow oxide of mercury used at the rate 
oft on poun to 30 gallons of water has 
likewise given good results. This material 
may be u long as any remains. The 
f that it s so quickly is one objection 
»y1ts u 
Exten ly used, and available most every- 
where, are the organic mercury compounds. 
One advantas of these, as is the case with 
vellow oxide of mercury, is that they may be 
used as long as any remains. It is merely 
necessary to dip the potatoes long enough to 
insure thorough wetting. In view of this 
fact seed t ting machines can be used with 


How Far Apart to Plant 
should seed 


OW far apart in the row 
pieces be planted? Now and then you 


can § 1 small riot by asking that ques- 
tion. The grower’s answer is often very 
vague 

In many instances his statement is based 
on the size of spacing sprocket used on the 
planter. This does not always answer the 
question. It is true that the modern planter, 
if properly adjusted, will plant with remark- 


1] 
abic 


Too often, however, the ad- 
or the seed is 


accuracy. 
justment 1s not satisfactory 
improperly cut and consequently the spacing 
is not as desired. 

In order to get some information on this 
question, an examination was made several 
years ago on a number of farms to determine 


the actual spacing of seed pieces. Spacing 





Rhizoc 


was found to vary from 3 to 43 inches. The 
average spacing in a number of fields varied 
from 10.9 to 16 inches. Most of the growers 
had said, betore the counts were made, that 
the spacing was about 12 inches. 

With proper adjustment before the crop 
is planted and a check-up from ume to ume 
during the planting operation, a modern 
planter should give nearly a perfect stand. 
Poor stands must not be attributed 
planter alone. Seed pieces of uniform size 
will help insure much more satisfactory op- 
eration of the planter. 

A poor stand is a handicap which can 
not be overcome. The of fertilizer, 
spraying, cultivating, digging, taxes, etc., is 
the same for poor and good stands. Missing 
hills won’t pay tax bills. 

Germany is a great potato growing coun- 
try. The Germans grow more yellow spuds 


to the 


cost 





Courtesy Bayer Semesan 


Dipping seed potatoes for rhizoc 


than we do. Ten years ago there was only 
one popular yellow-fleshed potato variety in 
Germany, now there are about 70. 

The yellow-fleshed varieties are greatly in 
demand for table purposes and usually sell 
for a higher price than those having white 
flesh. This situation explains why an enter- 
prising Maine farmer was able to work up 
a special trade on yellow potatoes. He vis- 
ited the leading hotels and restaurants in 
New York City and went home with a nice 
bunch of orders which he proceeded to fill 
to their satisfaction at a nice profit for him- 
self. 

Recently the United States Department of 
Agriculture introduced the Golden, a dis- 
tinctly yellow-fleshed variety. In Maine, 
over a four-year period, the average yield of 
the Golden variety was 505 bushels in com- 
parison with an average yield of 392 bushels 
for the Green Mountain variety. In some 
other sections the variety has not yielded so 
well. 

It is true that at present the consumer 
demands a white-fleshed potato, but if the 
yellow-fleshed potatoes are superior in qual- 
ity, why not give some thought to their 
introduction? 





More Egg Money 


By Lyman Bunting 


\ ," 7E OPERATE a general livestock 
and grain farm in southern Illinois 
We keep about 500 White Leghorn hens to 


market eggs only. 


proauc 

In 1924 poultry was made our major 
project. For several years we shipped our 
eggs to the New York market by express 
from July to December. Our marketing 
costs V ven cents a dozen but in spite 
of the high costs we received a nice profit 
over lo price. 

In 1932 we began shipping by local freight 
at a cost of three and one-half cents a 
dozen and were able to ship throughout 
the year, due to lower marketing costs, and 
sull 1 a profit over local prices. 

The discouraging thing about all our 
mar} g work was that we received only 

bout standard quotations for our eggs. 
Our « sion men and receivers had lots 
of excu for this price situation but ex- 
cuses would not pay for our efforts to pro- 
duce an arket good eggs. 


Our Problem Was Marketing 


\ ," 7 = WERE convinced many years ago 
that a hen in Illinois could lay just 


is good an egg as the hen in New Jersey 
or California. Our problem was to get it 
tor t and retain the quality. 


In 1935 we succeeded in satisfying our 
ition by producing and market- 
New York at a premium over 


high 


ing eggs 


highest quotations. We did this by improv- 
ing the quality. 
One of the major factors governing 


quality is cooling the egg immediately after 


being lai To do this we constructed a 

ive ina bank. This cave was dug 8x10x5 
feet. Cull brick was used to wall it up 
} feet leaving opening in one end for 
doorway. A false framework was put in to 
support the arch which was built the long 
way and with sufficient pitch to give us 
seven { clearance inside. 


We Built an Egg Cooler 


At JUR-INCH hard tle was put in the 
center of the arch for a venulator. An 
inside door 3x5 feet, opening outside, and a 
slanting double door outside, give us pro- 
tection from the morning sun as the cave 
faces east. All the dirt was put on top of 

king it about 30 inches thick. 
planted to keep this dirt in place 


: 
the arcn 
Vines wer 
1 } 

on the arch. 
\ stand was built inside the cave which 
holds two 24x36-inch egg trays. Half-inch 
was used for bottoms. These 
1 be removed for cleaning. Eggs 
ed twice a day and are im- 
‘diately placed on these trays to cool and 
morning when they are 


lor] 
hardwat ciotn 


left until next 
cleaned, graded and cased. 

\ four-inch trench was dug around the 
inside wall to provide drainage also to be 
filled with water if moisture gets low. All 
cases and material are kept in the cave so 
as to be cool and well supplied with moisture 
when eggs are put into them. 

This cave is a very simple affair and was 
built at a cost of $20 for material. Farm 
labor was used. Other major factors also 
the quality of eggs but this system 


Rovern 


of cooling is the easiest one which can be ' 


controlled by poultrymen. 
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Low-Grade Paint 
make ta 


In the eyes of the law your house is 
your castle. In your own eyes it’s a 
castle, too. . . a home worthy of the 
best protection you can give it. 

What a pity then to let low-grade 
paint spoil it. For such paint quickly 
cracks and scales away, ruining the 
appearance of your home and exposing 
it to the weather. 

Unlike low-grade paint, Dutch Boy 
doesn’t crack and scale. So you make a 
triple saving. First, it’s a much longer 
time between paint jobs. Second, there’s 
no burning and scraping off of the old 
paint at repaint time. Third, no new 
priming coat is needed — you repaint 
right over the old surface. 

Years after low-grade paint is 
*‘through’’ Dutch Boy con- 
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DUTCH BOY. After 57 
months. A long life and 
ahappy one. Same loca- 
tion, but look at the dif- 
ference in condition. 
When repaint time does 
come, no burning and 
scraping and no new 
priming coat will be - 
needed. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT. 
After 8 months. A short 
life and a sad one. Now 
the surface must be 
repainted. But first 
the old paint must be 
burned and scraped off. 
And then an extra coat 
— a new priming coat 
— must be applied. 


and stir in the proper thinner. In a few 
minutes you have pure white-lead paint 
ready for the brush... for 





tinues toresist the weather. 


either interior or exterior 


It wears down stubbornly ONLY use. Tintiteasily and quickly 
by gradual chalking which $ 30* to any color you desire. 

leaves a smooth unbroken . NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
surface, an ideal founda- per gallon 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St.,Baffalo; 


tion for new paint. 


This durable, high-grade 
paint is easy to make. Just 





That’s all it costs for pure 

white-lead paint. Easy to 

mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 


900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave. Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., 
San Francisco; Nationa!- Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co 
of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, 








take Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Philadelphia. 


*This price (as of March 1936) varies somewhat depending on buyer's distance from producing centers, 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 










NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address (See list of Branches above) 
Please send me your free folder ‘‘Painting with White-Lead”’ 


quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy Pure White -Lead 
paint at a cost of about §2.30* per gallon. 









instructions to farmers on the 


















rREE giving specially prepared 
SAVING 
PAINTING — 
INSTRUC. Address 
TIONS aah 


State 
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LET ME HELP 
YOU MAKE YOUR 
CREAM CHECKS 


BIGGER! 





CERTIGRADE Red 
Cedar Shingles not 
only make your home 
warm in winter and 


cool in summer, but pay 





dividends in increased pro- 








duction when used 





on barns, poultry 





houses and other 


farm buildings. 



















A eee 
OVER-WALLING 





ARM AUTHORITIES have 
proved a definite re- 
ationship between housing temper- 
atures and production. Red Cedar 
Shingles on farm buildings give low- 
cost protection against summer heat 
and winter cold. Pouring torrents, 
howling wind and pounding hail will 
not phase a roof or side wall of Red 
Cedar Shingles. They are inexpensive 
compared to other materials, Their 
rigid nature and overlapping cours- 
ing contribute real insulation as well 
as structural strength to any building. 
There’s a grade of Red Cedar Shingles for every 
farm use —CERTIGRADE No. 1 for the roofs and 
side walls of farm homes, where their beauty and 
insulation are particularly pleasing to women of 
the home; No. 2 and 3 for side walls and roofs of 
cheaper constructed buildings. See your nearest 
retail lumber dealer for literature and further 
information. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
Headquarters: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office: VANCOUVER, B. C. 


CERTIGRADE 


Peed Cedat 
sHINGLES 
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Horses 


The population is slipping, but 


colt raising is on the upgrade 


Sie THINGS stand out very clearly 
in the situation. First, there is 
a decided pick-up in colt raising. Second, 
age handled per work animal 
from 21 to 23 acres in the 


hor se 


the crop acr 
increased 
past five years. 
The 1935 census figures, while they show 
a decrease in total number of horses on 
farms, a larger number of young 
horses in 37 There were 140,670 
more horse colts in 1935 than in 1930. 
offered for work animals 


indicate 


states. 


Present prices 


will surely result in a bigger colt crop this 
vear than in 1935. Anybody who attended 
the annual Percheron sale at Towanda, 
Kansas, the middle of February will say 
that is a safe prediction. 

There were 1,800 people present from 15 
states. Bidding was spirited and it took 
only three cae to sell 51 head (17 of them 


stallions). The mares averaged $386 and 
the stallions $404. Top price was $1,500, 
a five-year-old mare. Top 


paid tor Beauty, 
paid for Chopin, 


stallion price was $675, 


who went to California. 


Traveling the Stallion 


HE decline in mare-population calls 

for a new way of traveling stallions. 
Why not an auto trailer? That’s the method 
used by a stallion owner in southeastern 
Iowa who writes: 

“Inside measurements of my trailer are: 
Fight feet long; three feet wide; and five 
feet high, except the front endgate which 
is only four feet six inches. This body 1s 
mounted on the front axle of an old Essex. 


The axle is placed four feet seven inches 


from the front end. Two-inch planks form 
the floor, one-inch material the sides and 
ends. The bottom of the endgate fits be- 


tween two strips fastened on the lower 
sideboards. The rear endgate is all in one 
piece, 

“The trailer was made by a blacksmith 
at a total cost of $36, including tires. How- 
ever, any farmer handy with tools could 
build one with the exception possibly of the 
iron work. 

“On ordinary roads the trailer is no load 
at all. I travel 40-45 miles per hour on 
pavement, and 35-40 on good dirt roads. 
I bred about 80 mares after June 1, with 
three-year-old stallion. Of these 34 were 
within five miles of home; 30 were between 
5-10 miles: five were between 10-15 miles; 


and eleven were more than 15 miles.” 














Farm repairs 
easy now with 


CASCO 


Use it instead of Glue 


CASCO is unlike anything else you've ever used. 
Moisture won't affect it. Heat doesn't bother it... 
shocks or jars won't break down the repair. 

It is the ideal adhesive-cement for the farm and 
home. Prepared as needed — used anywhere, indoors 
or out — quick setting, durable. 

Try CASCO at our expense. Send for 
your sample. Useit for repairs and con- 
struction work of every kind. 
FREE SAMPLE AND FOLDER 

Jot your name and address on a 
penny postcard, Return mail brings you enough 
CASCO for one major repair job and Free 
Fascinating Repair Folder, ‘‘It’s Fun.’’ 

Hardware, Paint, Lumber Dealers sell Casco 


CASEIN COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept.436-N, New York, N.Y. 














100% PROTECTION 
AGAINST ANY 
FIRE 











Be safe. Protect 
property and lives 
with portable fire pump. 
Widely used on farms and by 
forest rangers, fire departments. 
Quickest way to extinguish any fire. 
USES ONLY CLEAR WATER 
5 gal. galvanized tank 
straps on back. Brass 
pump throws strong 
50 ft. stream. Also 
sprays chemicals. 
Many uses. Never 
wears out. Write for 
free Catalog with 
testimonials, prices. 



























D. B. SMITH & CO., 412 Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


EDWARDS 


wu. SAVES YOU 


i, MONEY 
Weare ROOFS 


In spite of rising costs, we are now quoting 
rock-bottom prices, freight paid, on plain or 
copper bearing galvanized inter-locking sheet 
roofing and metal shingles. Now is the time to 
protect your home and barns permanently from fire, 
lightning, wind and weather. Easy to apply. Sold 
under $10,000 guarantee. Send roof measurements 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
401-451 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW PRIMA “esr” SEPARATOR 


Biggest value separa- 
tor on the market, 7 
sizes—175 to 10001bs.> > 
per hour. Our prices 
lowest. Only $2.00 down on small size. 


30 DAY'S TRIAL — EASY PAYMENTS 


Over 50,000 in use—fully guaranteed. Write for 
literature, Easy ne yy No yp 






















hes 

ipeieee. porte sot ‘Steel $9 92/ 100% 

zine galvanized. Hors igh, 

Pig-tight Farm Fence; 

try and wn =~ Steel 

Posts, — Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
WE PAY’ FREIGHT: 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS 

Box 241 Muncie, indiana. 












ONAN ALTERNATING CURRENT 

PLANTS furnish same as city current 

anywhere, Operate on gasoline. Run Radio, 

Water System, Refrigerator,all Appliances. 
SIZES 350 WATTS UP 

Easy to install. Available from_ stock 

Ideal for Farms, Camps, Lake Homes, 

Commercial use. Sizes any purpose. Write 
D W. ONAN & SONS 

551 Royalston Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wild Life 


ILD life is in the headlines. The | 
W x rth American Wild Life Con- 


LW ashington in February, attended 
by several thousand genuinely interested 
presentatives, helped to put it there. 

Nobody at the conference did a better job 
than J. N. Darling (Ding) in stressing the 
mportance of wild life as a natural resource. 
\ word picture as convincing as one of his 
cartoons was drawn by him to put the sub- 
ject of conservation squarely before those in 
ttendance and those listening in. 

‘Our polluted rivers, our depleted lakes, 
our drained marshes no longer supply food,” 
he said. “The Connecticut river is foul; it 
once harbored a bountiful run of salmon. 
On the Rhine river, where they have had 
civilization longer than we, they still have 
a salmon run. 

The Hudson river, once visited annually 
by a prolific run of shad and sturgeon, has 
abated into a biological desert. The Great 
Lakes have been wantonly depleted. The 
herring industry, once.an export crop on 
Lake Erie, is gone. What we have been 


doing is not wild life conservation, because 
we have less wild life than before.” 

Out of the conference came a plan for 
organization of a general wild life federa- 
ion with a representative from each state 
nd from each national wild life society. 
The federation will coordinate the efforts 
of illions of people interested in wild life. 

And what could be more fitting than the 


election of “Ding” Darling as head of the 


W eather Took Its Toll 





je weather, too, has helped to get 
recognition for wild life. Snow and 


id have caused many losses. 


\ survey in Minnesota the middle of 

I uary disclosed that thousands of game 
rished in the series of cold waves 
that swept the country. 

Ducks starved and froze to death by the 
housands on slough lands at Thornton, 
Idaho. Residents were puzzled why the 
ducks did not fly south. Maybe because 
they were too weak to get off the water. 

Scores of deer and elk, forced from thei 
high mountain haunts, starved in the foot- 
hills and canyons east of Salt Lake City. | 
The animals, thin and weak from hunger, 


to get feed because of heavy 
now covering. 
More than 18 tons of feed for game birds 


Interst: Park along the Hudson in New 


York during February. Deer came from 
outside the park to get grain and hay at 
he feeding stations. 

Fart in Page county, Virginia, con- 


als were set out in the Palisades | 


suted over 100 bushels of wheat, corn | 


nd rye for starving birds. This was supple- 
| by the state, which sent the grain to 
rden KeHer for distribution. 

\t McGregor, Iowa, 37 quail, unable to 
in the woodlot because of heavy 
iow, took up quarters under a farm 
inary. The farm owner said he would 

d them as long as they would stay. 
State game wardens near Gunnison, 
Colorado, killed eight elk which were raid- 
ing farmers’ hay stacks. The elk were old 
bulls whose slaughter was considered a 
benefit to the herds. Their meat was turned 


} 


to local relief authorities. 
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URE... HARVEST 


Buy an ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


(SUCCESSOR TO THE BINDER) 


@ Flattened ~g storms, this Illinois wheat field was given up as lost—after binders failed to 
cut, elevate or tie. But an All-Crop Harvester saved the entire crop—40 bushels per acre. 





S OWNER of an All-Crop, your harvesting costs will be 
only a fraction of the old binder-thresher costs. More 
than that—you enjoy PROTECTION against harvest losses. 
On farm after farm last year—by saving down and tangled 
grain where binders and other combines were helpless— 
the All-Crop more than paid for itself in a single season. 
With the All-Crop . . . harvesting becomes a one-man job. 
No twine—no shocking—no threshing—no extra men. 
Operated by any good 2-plow tractor with power take-off. 
Harvests all small grains, seeds and beans—with simple, 
easy adjustments. Rubber tires permit higher working 


speeds and faster transport. Straw can be 


saved—rubber faced cylinder bars and stripper 
F.0.B. FACTORY 






plates do not chew it up. 60 inches of grain 
through 60 inches of cylinder—no “necking 
down.” All this at an amazing low price. You 
too can protect yourself against expensive har- 
vest-time losses. But play safe—Order your 
All-Crop now. Unusually heavy demand makes 
it imperative to “speak early.” Send for 
FREE catalog. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 

Dept. 3, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Please send FREE Catalog on [J All-Crop 
Harvester. Also send Catalog on [J 2-plow Tractor; 


0) 3-plow Tractor; 1 Plows; 0 


ORDER NOW (ieee acres, 



















Name 
BE SURE OF Town 
DELIVERY R.F.D...... State —— 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 
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You can be calm if you have 
plenty of canned foods on hand 


By RUTH ATWATER 


IN THIS day of automobiles, 
when “your sisters and your 
cousins and your aunts,” not to 
speak of friends and mere acquaintances 
are apt to come driving in about meal 
time, a shelf of canned foods certainly 
will bolster up your courage as nothing 
else can and will tend to make your some- 
times forced smile of welcome a real one. 

Before selecting for such a shelf, work 
out two or three appetizing and well bal- 
“anced meals suitable for the season, that 
can be quickly prepared from your 
canned and regular supplies. Write them 
down and keep the menus handy for our 
wits have a way of deserting us at such 
times. Choose for this meal dishes gen- 
erally liked, that you make easily and 
well, and that look attractive. Keep on 
the shelf also some of your extra nice 
pickles and jellies to help perk up the 
meal. 

Perhaps you canned a supply of fruits, 








vegetables and 
meats for emer- 
gencies and 
home use, but 
even if you did, 
you will doubt- 
less wish to sup- 
plement with some commercially 
canned for variety’s sake. If you 
have no home canned, lay in a 
store supply. 

Just the other day friends came 
about dinner time and I urged 
them to stay. It happened that I had 
apricot ice cream all made, but another 
dessert could have been served instead 
just as well. I looked over my canned 
food shelf and the following menu will 
tell you that although I didn’t expect 
them, they did not go away hungry. Of 
course, there are other dishes that I might 
have given them prepared from my 
canned shelf, but I selected these because 





Canned asparagus on toast is 
quick and easy 


I think that all too often these friends 
of mine do not know the possible uses 
of canned foods that may be bought in 
practically every market. Everyone ex- 
claimed over the dinner and as they all 
wanted the menu and recipes, I thought 


Delicious soup can be 
made quickly from 
canned beans 














that you might find them equally good. 
Here is the menu: 
3AKED BEAN Soup—ToAsTED CRACKERS 
Cornep Beer Haso Loar—Cuiii Sauce 
ASPARAGUS ON Toast—EscALLorpeD Corn 
Au GraTIN—]ELLY—RoLLs 
Apricot IcE CrEAM—SuGAR CooKIEs 
CoFFEE 
* oS oo 
Baked Bean Soup 
1 can condensed tomato 
soup 
3 cups cold water 


Seasonings, salt, pepper, 
paprika 


1 onion, chopped 
3 slices salt pork, 
chopped 

‘oO. 2 can 


1 No. 


baked beans 

Cook the onion and salt pork together 
until the onion is slightly browned and 
the pork is crisp. Add the baked beans, 
tomato soup and water and cook slowly 
about 20 minutes. Rub through a sieve, 
season to taste, and reheat. If the mixture 
is too thick, thin with a small amount of 
boiling water. Serve hot with toasted 
crackers, Six generous servings. 

There are many soups all ready in cans, 
and often I use them instead of my own 
combination canned soup. 


Corned Beef Hash Loaf 


1 green pepper, chopped 1 No. 2 can corned beef 
1 pimiento, chopped hash 
1 small onion, chopped 1 egg 
2 tablespoons butter 14 cup milk 
1 cup buttered crumbs seasonings 

Slowly cook the green pepper, pimi- 
ento, onion and butter together until the 
vegetables are tender. Open the can of 
corned beef hash and mix the cooked 
vegetables with it, add the egg and milk, 
season to taste. Put into a buttered bak- 
ing pan, cover with buttered crumbs and 
bake in a slow oven about 20 minutes, or 
until the crumbs are nicely browned. 
Serves 4 to 6. The green pepper and 
pimiento may be omitted if not at hand. 
Serve with Chili Sauce. 

(Continued on page 43) 


(2% cups) 


Keeping the family happy 
while house cleaning 
goes on 1s an art 


‘By EDITH 
HARRISON 


IT’S THAT newly awakened 
April sun which reminds us of 
it — spring house-cleaning, we 
mean. When those triendly, spring beams 
of light frolic in through the windows 
and expose the household’s dirt-laden 
places, what else is there to do but to con- 
clude reluctantly that it’s spring house 
cleaning time again? 

Before becoming lost in a maze of mops 
and dustcloths, however, let’s first of all 
map out our plan of work and take stock 
of our cleaning supplies. Careful choice 
of the right system and of the right tools 
will go a long way toward doing away 
with the time-honored turmoil and the 
week’s “closed for repair” sign which 
usually accompanies this housecleaning 





period. 

But what about this choice of a plan for 
work? Shall we have a home which is 
comfortable for the family at night, or 
shall we speed through this housecleaning 
task with relentless furor and fuss until 
the job is actually done? Doing the 
housecleaning gradually and keeping the 
family happy while the housecleaning 1s 
going on seems the better plan. Let’s see 
how it can be accomplished. 


Ahead-of-Time Tasks 


UCH operations as cleaning and 
straightening the closets and shelves, 
washing windows, laundering curtains 
and cleaning floors may be dovetailed 
with the regular daily and weekly tasks 
ahead of time. Thus part of the house 
gets spring housecleaned almost without 
our knowing it, “living” goes on as usual, 
and our dispositions remain sweeter. 
When these tasks are finished take one 
room at a time and finish the cleaning of 
it. Better let a day or two elapse before 
starting the next. Yes it takes longer but 
you will find you have renewed zest after 
the breathing spell. 
Only a few cleaning tools are needed to 
keep our homes in “apple pie order”. A 
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good household cleanser, a mild soap, 
plenty of soft cleaning cloths, a goodly 
supply of water and the usual array of 
mops, brushes and brooms will answer 
the “armament” need of almost any 
spring housecleaner no matter how ardent 
she may be. 

Because of its many uses, the choice of 
a good household cleanser has much to do 
with the ease of carrying through this 
whole housecleaning task. A _ gritty, 
scratchy cleanser can never clean satisfac- 
torily for it will mar and scratch the 
household surfaces which are being 
cleaned and make subsequent cleanings 
very difficult. Therefore, choose a clean- 
ser which does not scratch—one which 
cleans easily, quickly and safely. Here is 
the best way to make such a choice. 

Simply place a small amount of the 
cleanser to be tested on a plate, then place 
a coin over the cleanser and rub. If you 
hear scratching and grating sounds, you 
may be sure that this cleanser contains 
harsh, scratchy grit. If it feels smooth, if 
no harsh, grating noise is heard, then you 
may be assured that that cleanser is safe 
to use. In choosing soap, select a kind 
which is mild—one which is free from 
harsh chemicals. 

Now let’s actually begin the cleaning, 
remembering that one universal rule to 
follow is to “clean the high spots first.” 
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This means that we shall start by cleaning 
the ceilings and then the walls. If these 
ceilings and walls are merely dusty and 
not in need of repainting or repapering, 
we will naturally follow the way of least 
resistance. Just “wiping them down” this 
spring may be all that is necessary. To do 
this, use a wall mop or a broom covered 
with a clean cloth and wipe downward 
using light, overlapping strokes. How- 
ever, if the walls are at that in-between 
stage where dusting isn’t sufficient then 
try some one of these remedies. Of 
course, the exact “best” remedy will de- 
pend upon the type of wall finish which 
is to be cleaned. 


Cleaning the Paper 


OILED wallpaper may be cleaned 

with a specially prepared wallpaper 
cleaner. We have in mind the kind of 
wallpaper cleaner which comes in a 
spongy, pliable mass and which, when 
rubbed carefully over the walls, absorbs 
the surface dirt. Badly soiled, painted 
walls, tile walls and walls papered with 
washable wallpaper may be cleaned by 
the application of the cleanser sprinkled 
on a damp cloth, followed with a damp 
cloth which has been wrung out of clear 
water. 

Calcimined walls cannot be washed, 
nor can they be cleaned satisfactorily with 
a dry cloth. Recalcimining is, therefore, 
about the only cleaning treatment which 
can be applied. 

For cleaning upholstered furniture, 
either a vacuum cleaner or a brush should 
be used. Another excellent way of clean- 
ing upholstered furniture is to cover it 
with a cloth which has been dipped in 
water and then wrung as dry as possible. 
Beat the damp cloth covering with a flat 
beater and the dust will be taken up by 
the damp cloth. 

Many rugs can be cleaned successfully 
by use of the “sudsing” method. Simply 
make a heavy soap suds (use a very mild 
soap) and then scrub the rug, using a 


heavy brush (Continued on page 43) 
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EVEN one new dress at this 
als time of the year lifts the aver- 
* age woman’s spirits and makes 
her feel “all’s well with the world.” 
Lovely new prints are appearing in the 
markets and there is every indication that 
they will be worn extensively. Every 
woman knows that they are more practi- 
cal than a plain fabric for ordinary wear. 

Skirts will be somewhat shorter, 12 to 
14 inches from ground. Choose a length 
that is most becoming to yourself. Many 
of the early spring hats have a bunch of 
bright flowers on the front with the brim 
made to be pulled low. Veils are much 
in evidence as are bright colored gloves 
with purses to match. Shoes with lower 
heels and in some instances squared toes 
are being shown in increasing number. 

In No. 3355, at the right, a print was 
used for this model that has a soft cowl 
neck. The skirt is one of the new flare 
at the hem types with slenderizing seam- 
ing. The sleeves, which are a type that 
will be seen on many spring dresses, are 
three-quarter length with width at the 
bottom. No. 3355 is designed for 14, 16, 
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18 years, 36, 38 and 40 
inches. 16 years requires 
4 yards of 39-inch mate- 
rial. 

A dress that you can 
wear now and all sum- 
mer is seen on the cen- 
tral figure. It would be 
particularly good look- 
ing made in navy with 
navy and white print 
for trimming. Silks, ray- 
ons or sanforized cottons 


are all suitable fabrics 
from which to make 2547 
this dress. No. 2547 is 4 


designed for 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. 36 requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material. 

What has been termed a “precious 
little princess dress” is seen at the left. 
As it buttons down the front, small 
daughter can dress herself if she is wear- 
ing it, and this feature also enables 
mother to spread it out flat for ironing. 
No. 2883 is designed for 4, 6 and 8 years. 
8 years requires 1% yards of 39-inch 





material. Any of the daintily patterned 
cottons would be attractive in this style, 
using a plain harmonizing or contrasting 
fabric for collar, bands and buttons. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 


Be sure to give number and size required. 


New 1936 Spring Catalog containing 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 





Keeping Well 
Children and Poisons 
By Eoline Church Dubois, M.D. 


E ARE so used to accidents nowadays 
that they make little impression upon 


us. We feel badly enough about them for 


1 time but life is ‘“‘so full of a number of 
things,” that we have come to accept our 
daily grist of accidents on the front pages 
of the newspapers as a routine matter. It is 
not generally known that every year many 


children’s lives are sacrificed because of 
accidental poisoning from substances found 
in the home. These fatal accidents are due 
to extreme carelessness on the part of the re- 
sponsible members of the family, also to 
the child’s habit of putting everything into 
its mouth. 

It is really remarkable how many sub- 
stances there are in common use in every 
household, which are dangerous though not 
thought of as such. Many of these have a 
legitimate place in the home, as medicines, 
toilet preparations, and articles used in the 
kitchen. Perhaps the commonest drug found 


in every home is a cathartic tablet of some 
kind and quite possibly this contains strych- 
nine because this is a powerful muscle 
simulant. Strychnine poison from this 
source has cost the lives of many young chil- 
dren. Tl may be some pink or chocolate 
coated tablets of pleasant flavor containing 
phenolphthalein, also a cathartic drug hav- 
ing fatal properties for infants. There are 
tablets for breaking up colds, for headaches 
nd fevers, safe enough for the adult in 
ordinary dosage but dangerous for the baby. 


Keep Out of Children’s Reach 


fh average woman leaves her face 
powder, lotions and toilet cream within 
reach and yet lead, arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate and other poisons are someumes 
used in their manufacture. Indeed cosmetics 
would be of no value without some of these 
igredients. The poisonous products used 
in the kitchen, the garden and about the 
place are numerous. Hydrochloric acid com- 
binations for cleaning sink drains; carbolic 
cid for soaps and sprays; oxalic acid for 
leaching, to take out ink and rust; caustic 
potash, ammonia, denatured alcohol, clean- 
ing fluids, turpentine, aniline dyes; finally 
there are the poisons for exterminating, 
made of arsenic, phosphorus, cyanide, form- 
aldehyde and mercury. Truly a formidable 
ist! These have no danger for the adult 
if they are marked and used according to 
directions, though whole families have been 
poisoned for having mistaken an unlabeled 
article for a food. To all small children, 
however, these things spell temptation and 
danger. Neither smell nor unpleasantness of 
flavor seems to interfere with their prying 
curiosity, but they are especially attracted by 
colors, gay containers and sugar coated pills. 
It is impossible to eliminate all these from 
the home even after a careful weeding out 
of all unnecessary materials. But for the 
protection of the whole family it is impera- 
tive that all articles be marked for what they 
are. A can that has been emptied of corn 
meal should not be used for soap powder, 
for instance, unless a new label has been 
placed on it. Furthermore, all articles 
should be kept in tightly closed containers 
which tiny hands cannot open, and should 
be placed out of reach. 
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SPECIALISTS PICK QUAKER OATS 
FOR DIONNE QUINS—WORLD’S 
HARDEST-TO-RAISE CHILDREN 


With all the foods under the sun to choose from, experts picked 
QUAKER OATS for the Dionne Quins. No better proof exists that 
every growing child needs Quaker Oats. Its whole-grain nourish- 
ment, its precious Vitamin B for keeping fit* do everyone such 
a world of good. Order for your own family at any grocer’s! 


¥ , ¥: 





MORE GROWTH IN MILK, WITH QUAKER OATS! 


Doctors say the growth Vitamin B-2 in milk makes children thrive 
better when it is eaten in combination with the precious Vitamin 
B-1, stored so richly in Quaker Oats. Give everyone in the 
family this ideal combination every day —Quaker Oats and milk! 








EVERYONE NEEDS HOT QUAKER OATS, RICH IN VITAMIN B FOR KEEPING FIT* 


Nervousness! Constipation! Loss of appetite! Did you know that a breakfast of 
Quaker Oats will help everyone, young and old, combat these vicious drains on 
energy, due to lack of precious 3-purpose Vitamin B in the diet? 

Science discovers in Quaker Oats an amazing abundance of this protective food 
element. That’s why it does everyone, young and old, such a world of good. 

A breakfast of Quaker Oats and milk is wonderful food-energy for all the family. 
Order Quaker Oats by name at your grocer’s. Either 24% minute quick-cooking, or 
regular. Quaker and Mother’s Oats are the same. 


*In cases where poor condition is due to lack of Vitamin B. 
Ali Photos World Copyright, 1936, N. E. A. Service, Inc. 




















FOR 
UNUSUAL 
BABIES 


like Yours 


“ 





| peor od time your baby smiles you 
probably feel there never was an- 
other quite so sweet—so altogether 
adorable. 

Naturally so! And it is for just such 
an unusual baby as yours that Heinz 
Strained Foods are made. The Heinz 
process retains to a high degree the 
original superior quality of the garden- 
fresh vegetables used. That's why 
they're so inviting to look at—so ap- 
petizing in flavor. 

In Heinz Strained Foods all the good- 
ness of the vegetable is “cooked in” — 
never cooked out. They're just the right 
consistency, too—for easy digesting. 
When your doctor recommends strained 
vegetables insist on Heinz Strained 
Foods—that bear the famous Heinz 57 
Seal plus the Seal of Acceptance of the 
American Medical Association Com- 
mittee on Foods, Give that unusual 
baby of yours an unusually good start. 


Heinz Strained Foods will help you do it. 





SEND FOR THIS BABY DIET BOOK 


This new book “Modern Guardians of Your 
Baby’s Health”, contains many up-to-date facts 
regarding the various vitamins and mineral 
salts. Also information on infant care and feed- 
ing. Send labels from 3 tins of Heinz Strained 
Foods or 10 cents. Address H. J. Heinz Co., 
Department FJ304, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ HEINZ @ 


STRAINED FOODS 


10KINDS—1. Strained Vegetable Soup. 2. Peas. 
3. Green Beans. 4. Spinach. 5. Carrots. 6. Beets. 
7. Prunes. 8. Cereal 
and Apple Sauce. 


. 9. Tomatoes. 10. Apricots 
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They Say DON’T 


Farm Journal readers advise 


ik THE February Farm Journal was a 
letter from an Ohio mother, who asked the 
advisability of mortgaging their farm to pro- 
vide their four children with college educa- 
tions. 

The hundreds of splendid letters received, 
giving usually the writer’s experience, made 
the choosing of those to be printed a difh- 
cult task. The which are on this 
page and the next were selected, not only 
because of the help they will give the L’s, 
but because they should assist all parents in 
making up their minds on this important 


letters 


question. 

Very few advocated mortgaging the 
home; many advised letting the children 
earn their own way unaided. Others, usu- 
ally those who had tried to do it or had, 
pointed out that in order to do so in a repu- 
table college with stiff courses, you need 
unusual health and mental ability, not to 
speak of a spirit which will remain sweet 
when you are unable to enter into the social 
activities, because of lack of 


and athletic 


time and money. 

The majority advocated earning at least 
enough for one year before entering. Then 
if necessary, stepping out and earning more. 
Others criticized this, because it would 
mean getting into the business world, if that 
is desired, late, in a period where youth 1s 
preferred and the years of salary earning 
short. The hardship of graduating with a 
heavy debt owed to parents or outsiders was 
mentioned by many. A number commented 
on the larger number of opportunities to 
earn money that there were for country 
boys and girls, particularly 4-H ones—than 
for those living in cities. 

One of the absurdities pointed out was, 
that educated you didn’t have to work hard 
for a living. Also that education made boys 
and girls lazy and selfish—qualities which 
are, of course, the result of poor home train- 
ing. College, several said, shouldn’t be con- 
sidered for those with poor grades in high 
school. 

Our thanks to those who wrote us on this 
subject. All the letters are being sent to the 


Ls. 


The main consideration has been omitted in 
Mrs. L’s letter; whether the children should 
attend college or not. First find out 
whether each one, considered separately, is 
capable of going farther in his studies with rela- 
tive ease. Then, and most important, consult 
long and often with each child, as the time draws 
near, to determine whether he has any idea of 
what it means to go to college, what his real 
desires are, whether he has interests enough in 
any definite field of knowledge to warrant his 
spending four precious years of his life to gain 
an insight into it. If it seems certain that he has 
a purpose in life that only could be realized by 
much further study (which need not be in col- 
lege but usually is), I should consider with him 
the possible means of earning the money for him 
to go. Certainly the farm should not be mort- 
gaged for the purpose. 

For the first college year he should have earned 
enough beforehand, even if it is necessary for 
him to wait a year. He needs that first year to 
become adjusted to the new surroundings. 


Catherine M. Bridgham, Ohio 


the L’s to keep the farm clear 


I do not believe that money spent on 
our children, up to the time they are first 
able to make their own living, should be 
ever mentioned or thought of as a “loan” 
or even a “gift.” It is nothing more than 
part of their equipment which we, as cap- 
tains, provide for the soldiers that we, 
ourselves, forced into the battle, just as we 
were forced in. Their duty is, as I see it, 
not to repay the money so used, but to 
equip their own children. Any child who 
has been brought up properly, when he 
becomes an adult capable of earning his 
living, should have the urge to help any 
other human in distress, particularly his 
own family. 


Mrs. M. G., Vermont 


Knowledge is not all bottled up in our col- 
leges. We have many excellent trade schools 
where children may learn the things necessary to 
fit them for useful and remunerative positions 


at a very low cost. 
S. C. B., Penn. 


Believe me, a big education debt is like 

a ball and chain to a young person—if he 

or she is at all conscientious. But the young 

person never realizes this, apparently, until 
he starts repaying. 

Mrs. J. R., Pennsylvania 


The business world today demands educated 
men and women in all walks of life. I, as a 
mother of a large family, feel there is no sacri- 
fice too great to make for our children. We 
brought them into the world, have we any right 
to kick them out unprepared to meet the battles 
of life? We're just as poor as the proverbial Job's 
turkey, but we are educating our children—two 
in high school and two in business college at 
present, and two more boys following. Where 
there is a will there is a way. 

With education it is much easier to make 
your way in the world. We have three nieces 
who are good examples—two educated and one 
not. One of the educated, when she lost her 
husband, brushed up on her studies, got a school 
and has supported herself and child comfortably. 
Her older sister, with four children, keeps a roof 
over their heads by her business ability and edu- 
cation. The niece without higher education, 
when left with five children, found her only 
solution was to put four children in a home and 
go to work as a housekeeper for an old man 
where she can keep the baby. 


Mrs. E. W., Ohio 


I do not agree with the opinion held by 
many that we “owe” our children an edu- 
cation. Life is a privilege for them if we 
give them the attitude toward it and its 
opportunities that will make them eager 
to make the most of it. If we live long 
enough, their father and I will have gained 
a home for them to come to and someday 
inherit, but if the property ownership 
dream should never develop, I count the 
heritage of spirit and of the ability to 
work hard from their father, and the love 
of country and things beautiful that is 
part of both of. us, a sufficiently important 
“will and testament” to leave them. 


Mrs. P., Illinois 


Mrs. H. L.’s letter interests me because we 
have had a similar problem. We have “weathered 
the storm” and are fairly well through with the 
job. My husband and I are sixty and fifty-eight 
years of age respectively, own our farm consisting 
of one hundred and four acres. We started as 
Mrs. L. states with “bare hands” and very little 
education, and for that reason we were deter- 
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mined to do our utmost to give our children some 


of the things we were deprived of. 

We, t have four children, two girls and 
two bi We saved and sacrificed in many ways 
to get them through high school and college. 
lhey helped in every possible way and each got 
his or her degree and paid us back. 

It has been hard but we feel repaid a thou- 
ind times for every sacrifice we made when we 
ee our children happy, contented and fitted for 

the tru ‘ that are before them. I do not 
think it ht to mortgage a home to do it, nor 
do I b e in parents sacrificing every pleasure 


ong for their children, but when 
uldre t an education badly enough to 
thing to help out, then I feel time 


nd e well spent to help them get it. 
Even 1 eakens the security of the parents’ 
it, to me the child’s future 1s 


Mrs. A. W. B., Illinois 


We believe that without the advantages 
of higher education our children will stand 
a slim chance of making their own way 
when the time comes for them.-to face the 
world alone. We have yet to see the 
educated man or woman, in our commu- 
nity, standing about idle. There is always 
a place for the trained man or woman if 
he or she is energetic enough to go after 
it. 


C. W. K., Ohio 


Educat something that one can sell profit- 
‘ eve ( just as long as one is physically 
fit for e, and still have all of it, maybe even 


been used and sold repeat- 
ral lifetime. 


J. Mw. Fug. FOS 





We have a family of five boys and two 
girls, and I am a tenant farmer. This is 
my plan and it is working. I gave my two 
oldest boys a pig apiece to start with. 
They were to raise the pigs and when they 
brought pigs I was to get half for taking 
care of them and feeding them. This spring 
I am giving them five acres of ground to 
grow feed of their own. They are to pay 
me for what work I do on the five acres. 
I do not charge them for horses, or tools, 
and I pay them for what they do for me. 

From now on they can pay their own 
way. They are young, only nine and ten 
years old, but I don’t need to worry about 
their education, or if they want to start 
in business after they are through school 
they can do it without my help, as far as 
money is concerned. I have mortgaged 
nothing yet and don’t expect to. The third 
boy will get his pig or calf, whichever he 
picks, this summer. This plan will work 
with boys or girls. I have just four things 
to pick from—poultry, hogs, cows or 
sheep. 


H. F., Texas 


re ir children, a college education, if 
in make for a better, more satis 
abundant life’ on the farm or 


vher« e. And don’t judge all college stu- 

t v who go home and make life 
heir elders. They would have 

never had gone to school at all. 

n't sacrifice much for your youngsters’ edu- 
n that 1 can hold it over their heads for 

et me. Of course they want to live 


of their own making; get mar- 
ildren and homes of their own, 


x their parents dependent on them. 


Mabel Hull Paul, Wisconsin 


Young people cannot fight adequately 
the problems of life without preparedness, 
and a college education prepares today, 
only equal to what a high school educa- 
tion did twenty-five years ago. 


Mrs. Nettie Sutton, Indiana 
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Enthusiastic farm owners tell how 


ELECTROLUX MODERN 


REFRIGERATION 
pays for itself with 





savings 





meinen tarneettin-e 














RUNS FOR FEW CENTS A DAY a 


Mrs. M. S. Borton, Piedmont, S. 
Dakota—'‘! consider Electrolux the 
finest refrigerator on the market for 
farm use. The cost to run my Elec- 
trolux does not exceed 5c per day 
on the hottest days. I would not be 
without one.’ 


CUTS GROCERY BILL IN HALF 


Mrs. C. K. Hash, Douglas, Arizona 
“IT have had my Electrolux for seven 
months. I can truthfully say I have 





cut my grocery bill in half. I live on Plenty of ice cubes Regulator speeds freezing 
a ranch 35 miles from town. I save 

in this way by buying on bargain ‘“ ~ r : 

days at cheaper prices, buying in y E FIGU RE our Electrolux will save us 
larger quantities. Since I've had my its price every year, writes one happy 


Electrolux I wonder how I ever kept 7 . . . 
house without it. I sure would miss owner. And letters from enthusiastic users in 


it now. all parts of the country tell the same story. 

Kerosene Electrolux brings farm homes any- 
MAKES KITCHEN WORK EASIER where every convenience of modern city refrig- 
Mrs. Daniel Titterington, Aledo, Ill. eration, while saving enough on food bills and 


“Electrolux has made life on the . ° ° 
farm easier and more enjoyable in ice bills to pay for itself. 


nearly every way. It has enabled This marvelous refrigerator is identical in all 
me to prepare more and better meals ° . 

wii tor teen tebee. tt. tes Selon important respects with the famous gas-operated 
away the worry and embarrassment Electrolux now serving finest city homes and 
which usually attend the entertain- . . 

ing of unexpected guests. It has apartments. It has no machinery .. . not a single 
furnished me an unlimited supply of moving part to wear. A _ wickless glow-type 
ice cubes for preparing cold and re- 

freshing hot weather drinks and kerosene burner does all the work . . . produces 
frozen desserts for thirsty harvest constant food-preserving cold and plenty of ice 


hands. Electrolux simply can’t be 


beat.’ 
Tested még APProved 
~ ae 
Good Housekeepin 
«Institute SSeS eB a See aes ary 


mec, 


cubes for only a few cents a day. Clip coupon 
for further information. 





READ WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! 
SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales 

Division, Evansville, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, further information about the new Elec- 
trolux Kerosene Refrigerator, and name of 
nearest dealer. 


* 
NAME 
STREET or R. F. D - A, 
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3-IN-ONE OIL contains oman 
three different oils to pro- canes £98 
tect three ways. Cleans, oils, 
stops rust. Use it often— 
give your sewing machine 
new life! Always insist on — 





NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


pas fol 





ae = 
tartar Baas tiers E: 


tricend ansieene ah ~ wires 
eclf a TIS regulated 
Sajtorm hea y 


ceo id 

rosene (coal - oll]. 
Giseching RoMi Law = 
—- = it fe to want it fostantiy” 


dgpeription oppertantty fortrieh 





tonal proof of big easy ‘earnings , 
by agents everywhere 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 316 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 





GIRLS AND BOYS! SEND NO MONEY! 


GIVEN NO MONE y! 


GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ Send Name and Address 


MICKEY MOUSE WRIST WATCH! 

+ 

with Chrome Finish Case and metal bracelet as shown. Or 
Big Cash Commission—Y¥ OURS for Simply Giving Awa 
EE Big Colored Pictures with our Well Known WHIT 
CLOVERINE VE used for burns, chaps, sores, etc., 

easily sold to friends at 3 5c a box (with picture FREE) and 
remitting per catalog. & P > 1A L-- Choice of 40 other gifts for r 

turning onl $3. Our 40th ye to a First. Write today for 12 boxes 

of Salve. WILSON CHE INC., Dept. 52-K, TYRONE, PA. 


TIME TO PROPOSE 
Go modern! Tell your husband that 
you are tired of washing by hand 
... Propose a new washer powered 
with a famous Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle Gasoline Motor. Your Washer 

Dealer is ready to demonstrate . . , 








GS «STRAP 
\ 7, 

ee ~ oad EPE sone OM 
GASOLINE MOTORS 


KEE WISCONSIN 








BLANKETS 
BATTING -ROBES 
and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. Also 


sold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. 
Priced reasonable. . Samples and Catalog FREE. 


FREE BLANKETS 


To ue customers each mo Write for Details. 
WEST UNITY W wer on MILLS - ow Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 
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Acne Treatment 


Treat It from the Inside Out 
By PHYLLIS WRAY 


HINGS that bloom in the spring are 
not always so lovely as flowers. Take, 


complexion blossoms that 


o woefully when the rigors of 

ll behind us. Why, oh why, 

; ist nasty blemishes burst forth 

a vengeance when we are becoming 

1 about a spring hat and frock? Prob- 

ibly becau we stayed indoors too much, 


got litt nulating exercise, ate heavy 
foods and altogether settled down into a 
sluggish state. 

What to do? Get rid of them as fast as 
possible, of course, and stay rid of them by 
keeping firmly in mind the fact that they 
start from the inside. This thought alone 
checkmate when we find our 
mounds of 


will act as a 
appetites turning to heaping 
pastry, fatty meats and gravies, and chunks 
of chocolate fudge. Oh, maybe these things 
taste good but is the joy of eating them 
ample compensation for a pimply face? 
Don’t tell me. I know the answer is “No.” 
Keeping the “inside in starts’ in mind 
will also lead us to the daily warm bath, 
rinse and brisk towel rub. Marvelous 
for the circulation and all signs point to 
faulty circulation as a contributing factor 
in complexion ills. 


One Time Not to Cream 
URFACE treatment must be intelligent 
and consistent. Improper outside treat- 

ment very easily exaggerates the condition. 
Never massage cold cream all over your face 


7 * 


What’s New? 


The “‘books”’ contain 
hooks and eyes, snap 
fasteners, pins, needles, 
white buttons in assort- 
ed sizes, cotton, silk and 
darning thread. Thim- 
ble and scissors in 
drawer at bottom. 

No smashed fingers 
if you use this nut- 
cracker of chromium 
with walnut base. 

The chromium sugar 
shaker is especially 
nice when serving ber- 
ries. 

Slip in brocaded flor- 
al rayon taffeta which 
is inexpensive and good 
value. 


cool 


Courtesy of Dry Goods 
Economist 





when it is erupted. I couldn’t live without 
my jar of cold cream, but when acne ap- 
pears, the precious cream must be tenderly 
laid aside for a time. Spreading cream all 
over the face spreads the infection and keeps 
the postules soft, thus retarding the healing. 

Warm water and good soap are invaluable 
aids. Wash the face thoroughly, working 
up a good lather on the cloth. Follow with 
a cold water rinse and pat (not rub) the 
face dry with a soft towel. Use a clean towel 
for each washing. They are easily rinsed 
out in hot, sudsy water. Perhaps your face 
will be a bit dry during the time you are 
forced to eliminate the use of cream but 
this is preferable to the blemishes. As soon 
as the pimples disappear go back to your 
cream by all means. Your face needs lubri- 
cation to keep it young. 

To hasten the process of drying and heal- 
ing apply witch hazel or a medicinal salve 
recommended by your physician or druggist. 
These should not be spread all over the face, 
but applied separately to each postule after 
the skin cleansing. 

And do give cases of acne that befall the 
younger members of the family daily care 
and sympathy. Yes, sympathy. It is un- 
fortunate that severe eruptions often cover 
the faces of girls and boys in their teens— 
eager youngsters just getting about, just be- 
coming conscious of themselves as people 
in a social world. What agony a pimply 
face causes them! Carefully instruct them 
to follow the above subscribed treatment, 
especially stressing the taboo on sweets and 
the importance of cleanliness. Warn them 
against picking the pimples or puncturing 
them with needles. 








Home Department 
Service Helps 


April Fool Party—Plans for a jolly one. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 

Your Best Colors—Different colors and 
fabrics that flatter different types. Stamped 
addressed envelope please. 

Seven Crocheted and Knitted Gifts — 
Directions for making. Stamped addressed 
envelope please. 

School Lunch Suggestions—Making the 
carried noon meal appetizing and nutritious. 
Stamped addressed envelope. 

Knitted Dresses—Directions for knitting 3 
new ones. Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Sample Supper — Clever plan by which a 
club raised money and provided a good time. 
Stamped addressed envelope please. 
Homemade Rugs—Directions for making 
| various kinds. Ten cents. 

List of Children’s Books—Titles of over 
300. Stamped addressed envelope. 
Antimacassar Set in Crochet—Direc- 
tions for stamped envelope. 

Making Money at Home—Sixty ways 
described. Ten cents. 

Hearty Supper Dishes—25 recipes. Stamp- 
ed addressed envelope. 

Seventy-Five Games, Icebreakers and 
Stunts for fun at home or for parties. Ten 
cents. 

Quilt Catalog—s80 attractive quilt blocks 
and borders for which patterns can be fur- 
nished. Five cents. 


The Farm Journal, 
Home Department 
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The Home Hees 


Continued from page 36 
— ‘ ; s 
Corned beef hash is good browned in | 9 
bacon fat or in butter in a hot frying pan | 
or made into little cakes and browned in | 


hot fat \ tomato sauce is also very good 
corned beef hash combina- 


: aa Corn au Gratin | favo rl C C b re akta S ( A 
— : -scrve it tomorrow! N& 
Slowly cook th« sateen a butter. Do | 


1 14 cup grated cheese 
| 
ee Rin ell eal a STAR OF “COLLEEN” THE NEW, WARNER BROS 
onion. AAd¢ our and Salt, | MUSICAL HIT 





corn 
1 egg. beaten 







2 can (2% cups) 

milk slowly, cook, stirring | 
constantly untul thickened. Add the grated 
| it until the cheese melts. Com- 






MENU 

















ine tl heese sauce with the corn, add the ORANGE 
n egg. Put into a casserole, sprinkle ; jaieiae dni 

with paprika and bake about 20 minutes in AND LEMON JUICE 
| serves 6. (Mixed) 
If you haven't tried it lately you might QUAKER 

enjoy co n pudding, or — grain = PUFFED WHEAT 
itcd 1n utter, or canned corn on the - . 

cob, served piping hot. With Grilled Bananas 


FRIED TOMATOES 
AND BACON 












Asparagus on Toast 


1 Hollandaise or white 
sauce Toast Coffee 
Parsley 
Open the can of asparagus and heat. Ar- 
range on thin toast and serve with a well- 
Oo . Sprinkle with finely chopped 
parsley if you have it. Serves 6. 
\ny tart or spiced jelly goes nicely with 
this meal, or mixed pickles if you prefer. 
yey 1] ew weleiees all 
had x rous In my refrigerator a 
ready to finish quickly, but baking powder 
biscuits would do equally well, of course. 





Me. AND RICE ARE ACTUALLY 
‘fy'6° SHOT FROM GUNS BY 

: AN EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
ORIGINATED BY QUAKER. AFTER 






Apricot Ice Cream 
IN cups) 2 cups thin cream 
1 cup milk 




















Heat tl pricots with their juice and the TERRIFIC HEAT AND PRESSURE - 
gar in a saucepan. Put through a sieve. OOM /* THE GRAINS ARE 
Cool, add the cream and milk and freeze, RELEASED IN A GOLDEN SHOWER 
either in a mechanical refrigerator or in an ~EACH EXPANDED EIGHT TIMES 
ice cream freezer. If a richer ice cream is NATURAL SIZE ~WITH FOOD 
sired, use 1 cup thin cream and 1 cup CELLS BURST OPEN WO AsIORS Dick Powell’s favorite breakfast is 
avy cream. If this is substituted for the DIGESTIVE JUICES QUICKLY. easy to prepare. Just mix lemon and 
2 cups thin cream, whip the cup of heavy rs : 
onan sak ise ek. Gee ot orange juice for a zestful change. 
People always like ice cream and it’s very Slice bananas, grill lightly and place 
easily made. The apricot ice cream that I on top of a bow! of crunchy Quaker 
used may be varied by using the same quan- Puffed Wheat. Follow this grand taste- 






treat with fried tomatoesand crisp bacon 


and expect applause! 


tity of canned peaches, canned crushed pine- 
apple, canned fruits for salad, pitted red 
cherries, or any canned berries. 


House Cleaning 


Continued from page 37 


LEAN BEEF 1S RICH IN BONE-BUILDING 
PHOSPHOROUS AND SO IS PUFFED WHEAT/ 
LEAN BEEF 65. MILLIGRAMS 
per C“unCcEe 
PUFFED WHEAT 92. MILLIGRAMS 








Your grocer is featuring everything 
you need to prepare Dick 
Powell’s breakfast for your 
man. Serve it tomorrow! 












HERE 1S NOURISHING WHEAT AT 
ITS DELICIOUS BEST— DOUBLE-CRISPED 
IN A SPECIAL QUAKER WAY. AND 
THE NUT-LIKE FLAVOR IS PROTECTED INNER 
ALL THE WAY TO YOUR TABLE. 
QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT IS 
PACKED ONLY IN THE 
RED AND BLUE 
PACKAGES. 









with the soap suds. Rinse each section 
thoroughly after it has been scrubbed. One 







1rd of caution should be observed here, 






however, if the rug to be cleaned has a 
ry long thick pile, this soap and water | 
thod of cleaning should not be applied 
treatment of this kind may cause 

a rug to shrink and lose its shape. 
Furthermore, if the moisture cannot be 
ied out easily and quickly, the colors of 

he rug may fade or run. 

Meantime the laundered curtains have 
n hung, and almost before we know it the 
house will be spick-and-span, the family will QUAKER PUFFED 
be enjoying the freshness of an immaculate 
house, with cleaning happily over. | 

















TO GUARD 
FRESHNESS/ 





RICE IS DELICIOUS 
TOO. TRY IT! 








Relieves 


Teething 
Pains 


WITHIN 1 MINUTE 


HEN your baby suffers from teeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on thesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe- 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 
sanitary teething ring. 


JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS 


DR.HAND’S 





Teething Lotion 


Buy Dr. Hand’s from your druggist today 

















SALE CATALOG — FREE 
Over 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces at 

Factory Prices and Easy 


Terms—as little as Jc 
“ : a day. More Bargains 
than in 20 Big Stores. 


New styles, new features, 

new colors. Year to Pay 

—30 days free trial 

sai approval test— 

our shipments. The 

adeene Stove Co. irs. 
10 Rochester Ave nue, 
scommanan Michigan. 


‘A Kalamazoo 
‘gece Direct toYou 


agisiered 


Over 1,000,000 
Satisfied Users 
36 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 














AMAZING’ SILK HOSE. 


eT ENN, a 1-4 2 Ba fe or New HOSE 








Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk Stockings a 
Fres. From 3 to 5 months wear Guaranteed. 
Sold through agents only. Startling money- ; 
making proposition. Mills reports $120 ns 













earned in one week: Poirier $127 in five ° 
== eee selection on 100 uP? 74 INA 
styles, colors for men, women, ch 70 WEEK 


dren, all Guaranteed. 
Samples furnished. 
Send le postal 
quick. 


Your own Hose 
Free of Extra Cost 


Men, women, enormous 
earnings. ull or 

time. Write, ve hose 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
44-D Midway, Greenfield, Ohio. 












{ New style Watch or Alarm 
Clock given for selling 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or 8 
boxes ROSELETTS laxative 
tablets at 25c each. Order the 
8 you prefer. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 103 Woonsoro, MARYLAND, 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
ae dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
owest Prices. OVER 500 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN co., Dept. A-35, 711 Arch St., PH PHILA, »PA. 


. Ladies Sell Art Needlework! 


FREE! Biggest and best 1936 Catalog of newest stamped 
goods for embroidery. Buy from mannfacturer at whole- 
gale prices. Women all over country earn steady 






















a" 
ty es our Money-Making Plan q Jo. ek ly 


EMBROIDERY GUILD, 30 W. 15th St., Dept. 110 New York, N. Y- 





| 
| 


| 
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Rooms Children Would Like 


And little money was expended on 
them 
‘By 
MARIAN MANLEY BRANDT 


S24) ODD | of furniture may b 
< A i loyctl and. all painted 
the olor to attractive and 
Or for your young daughter. 
In o cularly attractive room which 
recentl w, the furniture was enameled 
ro hid. The bed, chairs and frame 
of a were a light orchid with decal- 
) igns in all colors at the head 
of tl d and on the chairs 
Flowered Chintz Furnishes Color 
Scheme 


F mirror was hung above a home- 
dressing table made of packing 


h a wide tlounce 


box as finished with 
ooo ee 

O 84 nint Im an orchid, rose and 

ee , : 
green ¢ n. The bench in front of this 
dressing table had a cushion on it covered 
with the same chintz and this material was 
also u ! for cushions for the other chairs. 
The sic drapes at the windows were of 
young lovely green of the leaves in the 
chintz were of glazed chintz. A seer- 
sucker spread in orchid and cream color 
covered tl bed, but a candlewick one 


would have been even prettier. 


Handmade scatter rugs were used on the 
floor in colors to harmonize with the colors 
in the chintz. There were white ruffled 
curtains at the windows. The walls were 
covered with a narrow gold striped wall 
paper while the ceiling paper design had 
small gold stars, with a smiling half moon 
right above the little girl’s bed. The profile 


e 


¢ 


moon had been cut from gold paper which 


be secured al pasted on 


can | any drug store, 

and then shellacked over to keep it bright 
and clean. Instead of a plain cord to pull 
the light on and off per. alphabet ccs 
had been bored, so that they could be 
strung on a cord and were used. These 
blocks were poontes the green of the side 
drapes. The side candle light fixtures were 
striped green and white. I’m sure any little 


girl would be happy in such a room. 


Ail Boys Like Red 


BOY’S room should not be as dainty 
in coloring and should contain more 
striking colors than a girl’s room. A very 


interesung one had painted furniture done 


in a bright Chinese red enamel. Boxes 


made into open bookshelves to hold books 
hearts 


aeal boyish 


Chinese 


the collections to 
painted black 
The floor 
black. ¢ 
were alt 


bed 


and 


were outside and 
boards was 
cur- 
windows 


natural 


red inside. of wide 
colored 
the 

in 
tufts covered 
walls with 


painted glossy (ream 
tains bound with red 
a candlewick 
bright 
the bed. Plain 
bright colored pictures containing consider- 
able red t wall decoration. The 
scarfs for cream 
colored oilcloth simply scalloped with a pair 


Oilcloth cherry designs in 


spread 


ana 


with red large 


] » 
COLO! 


cream colored 
urnished the 


dresser and table were 


of shar p scissors. 


red and green were glued on the oilcloth at 


both ends of the scarf to add further in- 
terest. Scatter rugs, homemade bright ones, 
were used on the floor. The whole made a 
most inviting and interesung room for a 
boy of any age. 

Let your children select their own colors 
and let them work with you, or perhaps 
better, you work with them, to turn their 


rooms into places of which they'll be proud. 


¢ 


Bird and Butterfly Antimacassar Set 





By 





MARY TOSTI 


¢ 


Directions for mak- 
ing will be sent on 
receiptof astamped 
addressed envelope. 
Fancy Work Editor. 








Magic in Tractors 


Continued from page 24 


insist that with moving parts there can not 
be a tolerance of more than one thousandth 
per inch in a moving part. That is, in a four- 
inch piston there would be allowed four 
thousandths of an inch for the film of oil. 
Our engineer guide explained to us as we 
went through the factory that in the days 
of the splash system of lubrication, bearings 
were reamed out by hand with the expecta- 
tion that they would wear down to fit. With 
the adoption of pressure feed, extreme ac- 
curacy is required and these are now cut 
with a machine jig to accommodate the 


needed cushion of oil. 


Lighter Weight Metals 


HE general use of steel alloys and 
delicately controlled heat treatment 


has added a great deal to the expense of 
tractor manufacture, but has made possible 
substantial improvement in design, decrease 


in weight and longer life. 

The weight of the crankshaft now used 
would fi rmerly have served a tractor of 
present capacity or horsepower. 
It is made of chrome vanadium steel, one of 
the toughest materials known. This is made 
to specifications to resist a pull of nearly 
1,750,000 pounds and it has a shear strength 
of more than 1,333,333 pounds. Frequent 
samples are taken to the laboratory to be 


1C el 
only half the 


\f watching gears passing through 
huge f ces for heat treatment we were 
interested in their inspection for hardness. 
One man was examining indentations 
through a microscope. These were made on 
polished surface by a uniform sized ball 
ta pl ire of one-fourth ton. 

\ tiny scale etched on the glass held under 
the lens told him whether the part was to 
be accepted or returned for treatment. 


Testing the Gears 


OR especially hard steel gears there is 
the sceleriscope, where a hammer 1s 
droppt d on the piece to be tested and the 


ts bounce in a graduated tube 
reveals its condition. In addition to hard- 


ness, the teeth of gears are tested by a 
1aster gauge for accuracy of placement and 
size. While rotating on a shaft they are 
measured by a micrometer for side wabble 
and eccentricity. Each must mesh perfectly 
with master gears. 
When the completed tractor is assembled 


it must again pass rigid inspection and tests 
for operating efficiency before being released 
from the factory. The smaller, more power- 
ful engine and the great reduction in fric- 
tion due to the use of roller and ball bear- 


ings, more direct transmission and _ better 
notor mounting, have naturally produced 
a higher drawbar efficiency, or more draw- 


bar pull in relation to the horsepower rat- 
ing of the engine than those of former years. 
This has resulted in lower cost for fuel, 
and the ability to get more work done in the 
same amount of time. 

Formerly big tractors with slow speeds 
only were available, but manufacturers now 
offer a variety of models with a speed and 
power suited to practically every farm. This 
has all come about through scientific re- 
search which is understood by the engineer, 
but which is magic to the rest of us. 
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A SCOTCHMAN WOULD 


OL MACDONALD HAD A FARM A o 
EE-I ,EE-!, tig + tna > 
ka Ve 
















= /Hm! NEVER 
</ KNOWEDA 
¢ SCOTCHMAN 
TLET A GuY 
OWE HIM 
ANY THING 


G 

















LOVE SILVERTOWNS 


SURE --AN SAY-- 
party conten WAITLLI FIND ME 


A CIGAR BUTT -/LL 
AND You REALLY TAKE A LIGHT OFF 
GOTA FARM? 










O' YER PIPE 













OLD MSDONALD HAD A FARM, | HEAR MOST EVRY DAY | | MET OLD MAC THE OTHER MORN ASCOOTIN DOWN THE ROAD 


ANDIFHE DID. 1 HANA DOOT, THE SCOTSMAN MADE IT PAY) 
/ : 

LISTEN, MAC ~ [AN THEN some, 
DO YOU REALLY )| LAD, -AN THEN 


MAKE YOUR some MORE 
FARM PAY 2 






































WHAT DO YA 
MEAN AN THEN 


some MORE’? 


S$ RUBBER-TIRED TRACTOR HITCHED TOA HEAVY LOAD 
THE FARM PAYS ; 
- AND THESE HERE 
SILVERTOWN TIRES 
pay MO 

















AV 












“SURE MY FARMIN PAYS, HE SAID, AND ADDED WITH AGRIN, | TIS NAEA SECRET, HE EXPLAINED 





SINCE IVE IMPROVED My TRACTOR THE MONEYS ROL LIN IN | PAY TRACTOR NOW DOES TWICE THE WORK W! SILVERTOWNS UPON IT 


lower fuel cost. 


traction. They went to 





as 


GEAR-TOOTH GRIP TIRE CUTS 
TRACTOR WORKING TIME 


It’s traction that counts work and designed a trac- 
in tractor tires! More tor tire that works just 
traction means more like a big gear! 
power—higher speeds— The drawing at the right 
1 ‘ F shows how the lugs of 
So Goodrich engineers’ the Farm Service Silver- 
built a tire on a new’ town bite the soil. Be- 
principle. They know that tween the heavy lugs, the 
in machinery it takes gear _ soil is packed into an up- 
wheels to provide perfect right tooth meshing in 
with the teeth of the 
as tread. The tire has a 
gear-tooth grip on 
a = ee the soil. 

s : You get the most out 
of your tractor only 
when you get that 
kind of traction. 


Silvertowns give you, 
in addition, aself-clean- 
ing tread, oversize 
_ Shoulders and long-wear- 
ing rubber. 


Now you can do jobs that 
steel wheels can't handle 
save on fuel—and ride 
in comfort all day long. 
See any Goodrich 


rich 








IN MACHINERY THEY 
GET TRACTION LIKE THIS 





IN THE FIELD 
GOODRICH 
GETS TRACTION LIKE THIS 


Fal ice 






Silvertowns 
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“Oh!” I said, realizing what had bothered 
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language while I tied his feet. 


“Making a play for the broad, ech?” he 


me in the night. “That's it!’ I said. “Why, F P 
it’s an answer to a hotel girl’s prayer!” - ee poe jeered at Horace. “What if I drag her in? 
oO"7m — ‘hat if 
He stopped chewing and looked hard at él What if I tell em she was on the job yester- 
me and I began to talk again, just carried day? Want to put the kid in the big house 
away by the prospect. All summer and in GS for a long stretch?” 
to the winter people who liked to make “And what if I say you're a cock-eyed 


their fishing and hunting in comfort would f liar?’’ Horace asked, ughtening my knots. 
crowd such a place. And in winter there'd Altc — ida TC < “What if I tell °em she was sent up to cook 
be skating and skiing and week-end specials and that you walked in to ask about roads, 
could be arranged. ... and that I happened to ‘ve seen your pic- 
“If they're in financial straits they'll prob- and these rags,’ he said. He was dressed ture last night? What about that, you be- 
ably lease. -” I began. in fishing clothes and had shaved his ing what you are and me one-two with the 
“Lease!” he said, almost exploding at nustache and looked like any tourist. “You — sheriff since I was a kid? Anna May, you 
me. “They won't lease. Donovan said that. ind I,” he said, “are going for the rest of | ‘phone the sheriff while I watch this ex-bad 
They'll board it up and let it go to pot first. our ride!” man. The number is seven-six-one.” 


They've got no time to fuss with details. 
They're big men, and they’re broke in a 
big way.” 

Then he sort of groaned and went back 
to eating, and I felt put in my place, all 
right. It was the sort of an establishment 
I'd always dreamed about only it was better 
than my dreams, but you can’t argue with 
a man who barks at everybody. Especially, 
after you've liked him much at first 
glance. 


sO 


I HADN’T a nickel. I 
couldn’t stay there, of course. I was afraid 
to go back to Detroit. I think I cried a 


teeth were just chattering. He told 


My 


how his car had been driven away by an- 


ther man, and how he'd sent a man look- 


ing for me as soon as he reached his hiding 


place 
hunting a lost dog 
smart 
gun 


that was the one pretending to be 
and boasted about how 
I could see some kind of a 
his under his 


he was. 


strapped against side 


shirt, and began to get dizzy and had to 


y ] 
got pulled 


sSWe I] ana 


ake hold of the table. 

“So all clear, baby,” “You 
into this thing, but you’re in now 
out, and you and I'll get on 


it’s he said. 


led 


cant get 


, 
Tuen somebody - said: 


ind 


Tuat settled that, ex- 
cept for this Larry’s swearing, and when 
the sheriff came Horace told him the story 
he’d planned without exactly lying. This 
Larry just looked daggers, but he knew his 
side of it wouldn’t even be listened to. 

“This is a pinch that counts,” the sheriff 
said, ‘‘and it’s a break for you,” he said to 
Horace. “The Bankers Association offers 
five grand for this bozo C.O.D., and all 
you've got to do is go claim it. Nobody 
else can muscle in on this reward.” 

As quick as they had gone Horace said: 

“It’s your money. He'd never have come 
here except for you.” 


little washing the dishes. Horace had said 
he’d wipe them but a man came to the door 
asking about a stray dog and talked to 
Horace unul I'd gotten through. He snarled 
at me when he found out I'd done it all; 


I told him not to be foolish. “If it hadn't 
been for you, I'd only have been kidnapped 
again,” I said. 

“We won't argue that,” he said, “I'll go 
collect, but it’s yours.” 


‘Put ‘em up!” It was the most terrible and 
at the same ume the most reassuring voice 
I'd evel heard. And there was Horace, 
standing in the doorway with a rifle pointed 
at this Larry and his eyes like ice. 





positively snarled. 

Then he growled something about the 
boats and went off to the river. Well, I 
couldn’t just walk out, so I looked the place 
over. There were twelve bed rooms with 
twin beds and two thrilling cabins that 
would take care of eight more; and rooms 
for the help and everything to do with. 


Hearing that voice and seeing that look 


I can see how even a desperate bandit would 


( 


Horace. 


{ 


lo as he’s told. 

‘And don’t reach for anything, rat,” 
“This thing makes a bigger hole 
han anything you ever saw. Take his gun, 


Anna May,” he said to me. “Don’t get in 


said 


“Tl never touch a nickel of it,” I said. 

“We'll see about that!” he said. 

Well, Horace had the sheriff's niece stay 
with me, and he drove off to Ann Arbor 
with the sheriff and two deputies and Lady- 
Bug Larry, and the sheriff took Larry into 
Detroit and they got back the next evening 


Just everything! And yet, it was going to front of him, but don’t be afraid. Alive just at sundown. 

be boarded up and go to pot. Horace said or dead, he won't hurt you now. Now get 

sO. a dish towel and tie his hands behind him,” Hor ACE didn’t say 
About noon Horace came in again, hot he said, and I did that. Then he made this much until the sheriff and his niece had 

and tired. After all, he was sort of pathetic, Larry lie down and I tried not to hear his gone. Then he pulled some papers from 


and I forgave him somewhat for being so 
nasty mean. 

“I’m going to help you out of this mess,” 
he said. “I don’t know how or when, but 
I will. I've got to get this place shut up 
first, though. I’ve got to bring a canoe down 
from the lake.” 


He STALKED off, so 
tall and lean and strong. He wore breeches 
and pacs and seemed just a part of the 
country. 

I began to plan lunch and to look over 
the supplies, and when I heard someone 
come in the front door I thought it was 
Horace. Footsteps came through the din- 
ing room and the kitchen door opened, and 
if you'll believe it, this Larry stood there. 
This Lady-Bug Larry stood there, grinning 
at me. 

“Hullo, sugar!” he said, and my heart 
came right up into my mouth. “Thought 
I'd quit you, eh?” he said. “I never quit 
the small, dark ones, baby,” he said. 

“You better get out of here!” I said. 
“The sheriff was here! They'll arrest you 
here!” 

“They got a coupla guesses coming,” 
he said. “They found my car in a ditch 
out of Saginaw this morning, and they’re 
busy shaking down that whole country. I 
got another car and a lot of fishing tackle 





FRUSTRATION 

















bie 





“Here I spent this whole morning ex- 


pecting this marshmallow sauce was milk 
of magnesia!” 


his pocket. 

“Here,” he said, “is a cashier’s check for 
five thousand bucks. It’s made out to me 
because it might be embarrassing to bring 
you into it. 

“And here,” he said, “is an option on 
this club. They're so busted they'll sell for 
five thousand and you couldn’t furnish this 
room for that. I just brought it along be- 
cause of what you said yesterday,” he said. 
“I thought if you still wanted to run this 
place, that now you can.” 

“Horace!” I said, and caught myself just 
in time to keep from throwing my arms 
around him. He hadn’t been nasty once 
since he captured this Larry. “Why, I 
wouldn’t think of it,’ I said. “It’s your 
money.” 

“Have we got to have that over again?” 
he asked so firmly that I felt absolutely 
helpless. It was the first time I'd seen him 
that way, and so I said: 

“There’s just one arrangement I would 
consider and that would be to go at the 
thing in an orderly way. We could form a 
partnership,” I said, and his eyes seemed to 
get bluer than ever, “and you could make 
the place produce fish and game, and make 
the trees pay the taxes like you said, and I 
could take care of the people who patronize 
us. But,” I said, intending to impress him 
with my resolve to do my part, “it would 


hav to be strictly business.” 
He flushed a little at that. 


Sure,” he said. ‘“That’s all it would be,” 
1. “What a place it can be made!” 
But there’s one thing, Horace,” I said, 
1 I must confess I was trying to lead him 
to something. 
W t’s that?” he said. 
In tl hotel business, you must cover 
up what you feel. When things go wrong, 


gu must never know. The other night, 
I said, “you were perfectly 
to me until you had bad news, and 

after that you were just zmposstble.”’ 
Oh, that,” he said, getting redder and 
g ‘T'll tell you how that was,” he 
id. “When a fellow thinks he’s set in his 
job and can see a living and professional 
interest ahead, he commences to think about 
other things,” he said. “And..... well 
yu see... . I mean,” he said, “a fel- 


low wants to do things for other people. 
{nd when he finds out that he can’t do 
what he’d planned to do..... 


Si E HERE!” he said, sort 


of taking hold of himself. ‘Not that I fall 
| a 199 
‘ the minute I see her. Not much! 
he said. “Matter of fact, I’m pretty par- 
ticul bout girls,’ he said in a real stern 
way, and my heart sort of dropped. ‘*‘There 


iain gris Td Goh for... + 
But what I'm getting at is this,” he 
his face was as red as a beet, and 
to be an effort for him to look at 
I n.... He made some motions. 
In ot words,” he said, swallowing, and 
ns again and seemed greatly re- 

n we heard a car. 
HH t out to see who it was, leaving 
vewildered and apprehensive and 
somebody had interrupted Hor- 


same ume wishing he hadn't 
he was saying, and in a 
came back, with his eyes just 


Customers!” he said. ‘Two couples! 
Can you get supper for them?” 

Could I, or could I? I flew right out into 
the kitchen while he helped them in with 
their luggage and I could hear their ex- 
clamations of delight when they looked 


as he had them in their rooms, 
into the kitchen. 

We'll have to get a girl tomorrow,” he 
id. ‘‘Maybe two. These folks’ll stay a 
long ti They're already talking about 
friends up.” 


He SEEMED a little 


lf-conscious, I thought, as if he was still 
thinking about how he'd tried to tell me 
what kind of girls he liked. 
Vhat sort are they?” I asked him. 
“Swell!” he said. “The men seem to be 
nd the women are all right, too, 


retting Ol 


ham out of the refrigerator,” 
sifting biscuit flour into a mix- 
All right?” I said. “What 
o you mean by all right?” : 
“Oh, they are,” he said. ‘How thick 
ill I slice this? About so? Just decent 
ooking folks. But one woman is a blond,” 
iid, “‘and the other’s got red hair, and 
ides,” he said, “‘they’re both pretty large.” 
wl had the ham sliced I set him 
to peeling potatoes, because, as Aunt Elsie 
t] a time for everything. . . 
The End 


++ &? 
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NOBS give FURWAKO 
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High, tapering NOBS are scientifically spaced 
for self-cleaning— provide positive grip in 
all directions at all times. 


PROVED ECONOMY FEATURES 











SAFETY BONDING 
insulates cords with 
rubber — reduces 
internal friction — 
makes Nobbies more 
durable. 


Famous TEMPERED 
RUBBER tread — de- 
veloped exclusivel 
by “U.S.” — is and 
tougher, wears 
longer. 


Nobbies have been an all-road favorite 
for over 25 years. The nearest “U.S.” 
dealer will be glad to demonstrate. See 
him also for prices. United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, | 
New York City. 


e, 
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») Rubber Company 
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MYERS way~. 


OUONLOADING TOOLS 






AY Un- 
loaders 

to fitall stand- 
ard makes of 
track; Hay Slings of every type; Har- 
oon, Grapple and Derric Forks; 
rack, Hooks and Fittings; Pulleys 
—a complete line to meet all re- 
quirements. Send for MYERS Cata- 
log. It will saveyoutimeand trouble. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
438 Fourth Street Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


Send free Hay Unloading Tool Cata- 
(BT-1) log and name of your nearest dealer. 





















Name 














D O for Your Old 
Write for FREE separ- 
30 Days ator book. Telis BEST 
FREE TRIAL eye to skim a R 
9y exclusive ball-bear- 
Easy Terms ing Tubularmethod and 
get all the cream - - undamaged! 
Shows how to earn larger cream 
cheques; scve hours daily, end 
drudgery of washing discs. Free 
book explainslife-time Guarantee. 
United Dairy Equipment Company 
wk Dept. 48 West Chester, Penna. 


ramous J UBUL 


















Doubles Mow Capaaler 
Makes Haying Easier 
Stops Feeding Waste 


TWO men with a Papec can put up hay faster, 
easier and cheaper than three men using a har- 
poon fork. No one works in the hot, dusty mow. 
Chopped hay is blown into the barn, takes half 
the usual space, keeps in better condition, feeds 
out much easier, is eaten without waste, often 
steps up milk production, makes beef and mutton 
gains cheaper. 

A Papec Hay Chopper, without any change, 
is also the best silo filler obtainable. Chops straw 
direct from thresher. Shreds fodder. Thousands 
in use. Some over 10 years. For booklet and re- 
ports of users, send coupon or postal. 


Send For Full Information 


Papec Machine Co., 144 8. Main St.,Shortsville,N. Y. 
Send free copy of ‘‘ A Better Way To Put Up Hay’’ 
describing the Papee Haying System and Papec 
Hay Chopper-Silo Fillers. 





please 
Name ( print ) — 








Address 


PAPEC 


| HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 
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he = SAFETY VALVE 


The opinions expressed in these letters are the opinions of Our Folks; 
the Farm Journal expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 


Child Labor 


I editorial of the March issue 
here 1 stand on “Child Labor.”” That is 
re 1 and I differ. Why should millions of 
el 1 women be out of work and chil- 
dren in the lace working tor less money to 
ke the icher and the poor poorer? When 
u take children out of school and put them at 
ind other hard labor it is not fair to our 
future generation. 
Norwalk, Ohio D. Sanford 
We and long-time subscriber Sanford are 
100 percent agreed. Harmful child labor 
is wrong, it we object to letting Wash- 
ington bureaucrats meddle with it, when it 
should | ntrolled by the states and local 
authorit who know local conditions. 
Don't get two different things confused. 


Guess We’re Wrong 


‘ e-bound, moss-backed G. O. Re- 

| ican | in all their 40 or 50 years of mis- 
a 1e single law that was of any 

he farmer. On the contrary, they 

i the could in the interests of 

t States The moment tu see this 
e threatened u come to the 

rescue t the specious pleading and propa- 
ind. For the past three 

had an opening, and _ believe 

me de the most of it. I would do 
he same elf, but what I object to is the 
downright terfuge, dishonesty and hypocrisy 
resorted to with intent to fool and confuse the 


averave 


Cambridge, Idaho 


Riled 


C. M. Gillett 





I se ny letters from Western readers 
about the Eastern Industrialists having everything 
their « ‘ and hints of how easy the East- 
ern tari e things compared to Western. 
My d ha t natura { me so riled 
I] have t te whether this reaches the pages 

We live near several industrial cities, and in 
ne | times we can sell anything at profitable 
| ci short hau We are interested 
in apple Since 1930 until this year we haven't 

id one bushel of apples in Youngstown, 1n fact 
quite the ther wa we hauled apples into 
Youngstown free for the unemployed. This year 
we sold five hundred bushels into Youngstown 
for 3U¢ if ishel. What riche ’ 

When the working man has good employment 
he demands food and lots of it. 

I know ts of business men are hogs, but I 
also know su find them in all walks of life, 
even am the farmers. We have children in 
chool. I have canned, darned and patched until 
I feel |] ild scream, but you won't hear me, 
because I am no whiner. 

If everybody stopped blaming the other fellow 
ind got busy things would be better right away. 
Ohio Mrs. O. G. Chamberlin 
Definition 

I see vou keep referring to economics as “the 


way people behave.” Last month, for example, 
the principles of economics, which 
are only high-brow names for changeless human 
nature and behavior.” 

My dictionary defines economics as “the sci- 
ence that treats of the production, distribution, 
and consumption of wealth.” You and the dic- 
tionary don’t seem to agree very well. Do you 


claim you are smarter than the dictionaries? 


New Hampshire 


"Noah Webster, Jr.” 


Modestly refraining from answering the 
last question, we will go along with our 
Granite State subscriber to this extent: 
“Economics is the way people behave in 
producing, distributing and consuming 
wealth.” Dictionary-writers please note. 


The Fat Democracies 


The only part of your magazine I do not like 
is the section edited by Mr. Pitkin. He evidently 
does not know European conditions at all, other- 
wise he would not write such falsehoods about 
the Fascist and Nazi countries. What drives 
those peoples to those forms of government but 
the fat and _ self-complacent Democracies, who 
have everything they need and keep those na- 
tions poor? They could not survive long as a 
wasteful democracy. Just imagine Germany with 
a squandering government as we have at pres 
ent; how long would it last? It would go bank- 
rupt in a year, 


Eden, Idaho Emil Martens 


Big Words and Bad Words 


Carl Malott in “Safety Valve” for March made 


a criticism with which I'm sure many of your 
readers would not agree. He said you use too 
many big words, and lists some of them. To be 
sure, I didn’t know the meaning of them all, but 
at least I have a dictionary and can look them 


up! How far are any of us likely to get if we 
are content to just stay where we are mentally? 
Also may | beg of you not to indulge in any 
of the prevalent mud-slinging and muck-raking? 
Best wishes for your continuance as a magazine 
that is tmely, practical, inspiring and refined. 


Barnesville, Okla. Hopeful Homemaker 


Stretching the Stomach 


It’s funny how too much book learning will 
make tutled professors mentally unbalanced. Eat- 
ing five meals a day, as advocated by that Yale 
scienust, would eliminate any distention of the 
stomach, or rest. Distention after a hearty meal 
is invigorating and beneficial, and after that the 
stomach, like other muscles, needs a rest. Per- 
sonally I feel better and more active when I eat 
but two meals a day. 


Eagle Point, Oregon Sydney S. Barker 


New Deal Alibis 


We sure do like our Farm Journal, especially 
the editorial policy and make-up, and Hurrah 
for Pitkin! I believe you are a real tarmer’s 
friend, unlike many farm publications. Keep the 
New Dealers on the run and hunting up new 
alibis. Pour it on. They sure need it if we are 
to avoid national disaster. 


Witts Springs, Ark. L. G. Mc Gay 


Money Can’t Buy It 


In 1900 we came down here and bought 700 
acres, and Kept putting it in unul we have over 
1100 acres. People think we are extravagant be- 
cause we never sell a chicken, an egg or a pound 
of cream until we ourselves have all we can use. 
Our friends come down trom the North, and all 
their money can’t buy what is on our table. Our 
neighbors could have all we have, but they will 
not. I do not believe that all farm inefficiencies 
should be tacked onto the prices of farm 
produc ts. 


Asheville, N.C. Charles F. Baldwin 
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High Farming 
at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 


D' \R MR. EDITOR: 
I got a good laugh last month when 


a 





the people in Washington finally saw the 
writing on the wall and scrapped the 
Potato Control Act before the Supreme 
Court could get to it. Maybe I should not 
feel so gleeful, but everybody likes to have 
their ideas work out as expected, and I am 
no exception to the rule. 

It was not so pleasant to have the cotton 
and tobacco acts go out at the same time, 
because I think these laws really did the | 
cotton and tobacco growers a lot of good. 
But if you can’t do what they tried to do 
under the Constitution, then the only thing 
to do is to scrap them and find out what 


titutional way there is to get the result 


Anyhow, the Potato Act is out, and I for 
one am tickled to death. I want good potato 
prices, but I hope I know enough not to 


expect to get them through a fool law that 
could not be enforced in a thousand years. 

Maybe your readers would like a check-up 
on my potato results for 1935. They were, 
in three words, not so hot. 


My yield was good. We had thirteen 
acres of commercial spuds, and two more 
of my certified seed. We weren’t skimped 


for fertilizer and spray, and the weather 
was fairly gvood. We dug 4055 bushels on 
the commercial acreage, which if you don’t 


want to calculate it, was 311 per acre. 

You know what prices were last fall. I 
began selling the stuff at around 90 cents a 
hundred, and I kept it going out as fast as 
my pet dealer in the city would take it. 
Then prices took a jump, and things began 
to look somewhat better. 

I am practically sold out right now, my 
last truck-load bringing $1.66. Altogether, 
not counting sales of certified seed, my 
total gross income on potatoes will be just 


about $2230, which on 3600 bushels figures 
to average about 61 cents. 

I am not proud of that, you understand, 
but there is no use in yapping about it. It 
is not enough for a summer of hard work, 


after you deduct cost of materials and 
ges, most of which I charge 


age 


against the spuds. Of course, my certified 


Smith’s w 


seed will pull up the returns some. 

By the way, this branch of the business 
is improving since the Potato Act was re- 
pealed. I am getting several old customers 
back, and I guess I can sell most of my 
certified stock before I am through. 

The bad winter weather broke up around 
this section the last week in February. The 
main roads are clear of snow and ice now, 
and some of the back roads are getting so 
you can travel them. T. Webb 


¢ + + 


Peter Tumbledown may believe in ultra-violet 
rays and vitamins and all those things, or he 
may not, but the way he operated all winter 
was to turn the cows out into the fields to collect 
all the sunlight they could. As there was 
nothing else in the fields but ice, snow, cold 
winds and corn stubble, you may suppose that 
what milk the cows gave contained very few 
vitamins or anything else. They are as thin 
as rails, 


| 
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INSULATION 








Correct ATTIC INSULATION IS VITAL TO You 
IN CASH AND COMFORT 


Why expose your home and family to outdoor temperatures— wasting expensive fuel 
warmth in winter and suffering from excessive heat in summer? If your attic is not insu- 
lated, you can correct this condition... and you can do it at amazingly low cost... with 
Silvercote Fabric. And what Silvercote does for your home, it will do for al/ your farm 
buildings . . . your livestock will enjoy better health in an even temperature the year 
’round and their increased production will more than pay for Silvercote insulation. 

Silvercote is recognized as the most modern and most revolutionary insulation on the 
market today ... revolutionary in lower price and in superior performance. 

The silver-like surfaces of Silvercote actually block the passage of heat by reflecting it 
back the way it came—back to the inside in winter for a saving of 68% of your roof heat loss; 
back to the outside in summer for cooler comfort. 

Silvercote does more than save you half the price on installation. It lasts longer because 
it loses none of its original efficiency as the years pass on ... which means thet it keeps on 
doing its job virtually as long as the building stands. 


*Thermos Bottle Principle of Insulation 
You get this highest type of insulation service because Silvercote’s 
reflective surface is a mineral—NOT metal—that cannot corrode 
or tarnish. It is moisture-proof, vermin-proof and impervious to 
wind infiltration. 


Let the Facts Convince You 
Send the coupon today for the facts on Silvercote; learn why it 
gives you greater efficiency for 50% less than you pay for ordi- 
nary insulation. Do it... NOW. 


SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. 
161 East Erie Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


*Thermos is a registered trade-mark owned by the 
American Thermos Bottle Company. 


SIIVERCOTE Gives You Buildings 
The Principle of Thermos Bottle Insulation Efficiency 



















© 
FOR g SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC. ° 
: 161 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois t 
$2 5— i Please mail literature at once. I am planning on insulating: ° 
etidem meee than 026 & (© Dairy Barn 0 Cattle Barn © Horse Barn [() House ‘ 
you can insulate the aver. : Poultry House () Brooder House ([) Hog House [() a — in § 
- farm house attic with a eran Seuss H 
ilvercote. Stops 68% of 

heat lost through open . TEMS ..00cncencrencrrerenowrccnenccowoccncsensoscnsossssesssesanes ' 
attic. Pays for itself! SEE OC ERT TT A EI Te eS ‘ 
Silvercote in all your ge inde lt wat IE tal 3 SIS OO ia ait RTE sil & 
buildings gives you the jg Town._.._- ne. PF Aik Aste WS3sas.<--n a a 

same-50% saving. 7 as a a ee ee ee 
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SEEDS “;; TESTING 


5 NOVELTIES FREE 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER BELOW 


















Torch Flower A 
This Novelty is a little a 
beauty; blooms cone fe v 
shaped and grow so 
close tothe ground they 
remind one of a torch 
being drawn into the 
earth. About 10-inches 
tall, fiery crimson, very 
showy, easily grown. 


Test Pkt., 100 Seeds 





Fragrant Pansies 


The originator of this 
Novelty claims it has 
a delightful fragrance, 
few flowers in a vasein 
large room Ww ill fill the 
air with delightful fra- 
grance. We have the 
Originator’s Seed to 
test, mixed colors. 


Test Pkt., 20 Seeds 





New Hybrid Novelty, 
perfectly hardy, once 
planted will last for 
years. Great bloomers, 
flowers large in wide 
range of pastel shades 
and colors; long wiry 
stems, last well after 
picking, bloom until 
freezing weather. 

Test Pkt., 100 Seeds 


Giant Aster 


This New Giant Single 
Aster Novelty has beau- 
tiful curled and inter- 
laced petals with yellow 
center, is the reddest of 
all Red Asters, hence 
its name “Glare of the 

rden.”” Strong grow- 
er, great bloomer, wilt- 
resistant. 

Test Pkt, 50 Seeds 


Giant 
Snapdragons 


New Color in Giants, 
Rust Proof Novelty; 
a rich shade of Pink, 
which is impossible to 
describe. Plants have 
grown over 5-feet tall. 
We want to makeawide 
test of this Beautiful 
Novelty. 

Test Pkt., 100 Seeds 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want these 5 Novelties TESTED in al! sections 
of the United States this Summer before deciding 
to offer in our Seed Book next year. All S are 
easy to grow and should bloom in abundance 
during Summer if planted any time before May 
lth. Have something new, original and distinctive 
in your Flower Garden this Summer. 

We will mail 5 test packets, one each above 
pictured flower Novelties, 1 o one person inafamily 
only, if STAMP is enclosed for postage. Canada lc. 

MILLS Free Seed Book is included with each 
lot. Many Novelties an Specialities (155 in color). 
25c Discount on every $1.00 order. 

Send your address with STAMP to-day for your 
5S Free Test Packets before al! are taken. 

This offer will nut appear again in this paper. 
F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 80, Rose Hill, N.Y. 























I8 20) FLOWERING -SIZE 


Guaranteed toBloom 
Famous PICARDY Included FREE 
Wy Three each of six popular varieties, such as 
Flaming Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H. 
apes. F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c ‘for these 

8 Bu . We include FREE one ro? 


5 
ach 3 Picardy 

FREE; 100 Mixed f 00, with 5 Picardy FREE. Ail 

postpaid, FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. Dept. G-425 


Bridgeport, Conn- 


IKING - TWIN 
ardemn tmactor 


It Pees” eres, gf 
Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 
1 Cylinder, 334 H.P. Models 
Write for Complete Catalog 

ALLIED MOTORS C COR? 


Minn. lis, Minn. New York, ¥. 
8167 E.Henn.Ave. 87-93 West Stzect 



























Millions’of new and standard varieties. $2.50—$4.50 
per 1000. Grown on the fertile soil of the eastern 
shore of Maryland. Premier and Big Joe 
$3.00; 5000 for $14.00. True to name plants. 
delivery guaranteed. Free catalog. 


Cc. S. PERDUE, BOX 108 SHOWELL, MD. 


1000 for 


Dale 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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ad branches of a 


orchard stand out in 





1d¢ 


ap} rhe 


my ory as I recall the fruitless efforts 
of a neighbor near my boyhood Wisconsin 
ho In vain he trimmed those trees, and 
th he trimmed the less fruit he har- 
d, until at last he gave up in despair. 
Now, 1 afterwards, I find the possible 

} te hat orchardist’s failure. Out on 
prairies A. F. Yeager, horticulturist at 

the North Dakota agricultural college, has 
been making observations on fruit trees for 


a number of seasons. In trials covering 15 


years he found that no killing resulted 
among the trunkless trees while standard 
t with trunks two feet high had 70 
per cent kill 

But do trunkless trees bear?” you ask. 
The answer is that in 1935 at the college 
orchard there were 70.5 pounds more of 
fruit on the average in favor of the trunk- 
less tree. 

Nurserymen, becoming aware of the 


trunkless tree idea, are now selling trunkless 
stock to their customers. Little good would 
it do nurserymen to ship out trunkless trees, 
however, if the purchaser unknowingly 
pruned off the lower branches at planting 
time and in succeeding seasons. 

Not only trunkless trees better able 
to withstand winter injury, but also are less 
subject to wind damage and severe rodent 
In exposed places where winter 
snows drift, these bushlike trees will check 
the wind and hold a protective snow cover 
much better than will standard long trunk 
trees. Pruning, spraying and picking are 
also made easier by the low-headed type of 


are 


attacks. 


tree. 


@ Among the new flowers in the 1936 


catalogs is Yellow Wonder poppy—a large, 












Experience behind 
our 1936 Berry Book. It will help 
you. It describes Fairfax, Dor- 
sett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both to 
the Experienced and Beginners. 
Your copy is ready. Write 
today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
31 Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our Plants Are Certified 


DORSETT and FAIRFAX, also all 
other wh standard and everbear- 
ing varieties 

Our 1936 catalog gives descriptions, 
illustrations in color and complete 
planting and cultural directions. 
FREE COPY WRITE TODAY 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 55 SELBYVILLE, DEL. 


Oné of the lar: ge t growers tin America 
“Serving the Commercial Strawberry Growers for 25 Years” 


Get LOW PRICES 
on Berry Boxes 
BASKETS | 


FREE CATALOG and 
SAVE MONEY. Tells you how to 
BUY DIRECT from the largest Berry 
Box and Basket Fac tory in the Country 
at Rock Bottom Price 


51 Years’ 














Send 





New Albany Box & Basket Co. Box 101 New Albany, Ind. 





ALFA ORIGIN 90 
LFA LFA 
PER 
BU. 
Extra Hardy, tested, teclenned seed. Grimm mp 90.00 ts. 
All northern gr Par direct —* Sec" => 


imothy 
1.50, Red Glover $10.50, « $2.70, a $1.75 bu. 
"u prices low! Everything guaranteed. leanoles and Catalog Free. 


BERRY SEED CO. Box 1509 Clarinda, lows 

















PRUITSo 
VaG@er rales 


wil 
PLOW ERS 


The trunkless tree looks like this 


long-stemmed, clear yellow Iceland poppy. 
Some of the flowers are nearly four inches 
across. The rich buttercup-yellow color is 
made especially vivid by the silky sheen of 
the petals. Excellent for cut flowers, as 
stems are 18 or 20 inches long, and each 
plant produces 20 or 30 flowers. 


@ Gardens on wheels! What do you 
know about that! Farmer Fred Clark, 
Miami, Florida, rents backyard gardens on 
wheels, so they can be moved from shade 
to sun or placed inside the garage to avoid 
freezes. Each is equipped with a water 
sprinkling system, and Clark plants straw- 
berries, different kinds of vegetables, or 
flowers, allowing his customers to choose 
the kind of garden they desire and procure 
it with plants already up and growing. 


@ Last year South Carolina asparagus 
growers tried rubber bands in an effort to 
overcome looseness of bunches due to shrink- 
ing and found that by a slight alteration of 
the bunching machines, the packers could 
use rubber bands efficiently and pack a 
neater bunch than with the tape tie. The 
practice has received favorable comment 
from dealers on the large markets who re- 





By MADISON 
KEMPER 


ceive hundreds of carloads of South Caro- 
lina “‘grass” every year. 
@ What's the biggest grapefruit you ever 


very year the newspaper men in 





W. Atlee Burpee Co, 


The new Golden Wonder poppy 


Hidalgo county, Texas, stage a search for 
biggest grapefruit, and this year they 
found it—until another comes along. 
fruit measured exactly 25 inches 


the 
} 


Pav ¢ 


The big 


in circumference and was picked from a 
field box received by the Sharyland packing 
plant of the Texas Citrus Fruit Growers’ 


The fruit came from the W. L. 
in Sharyland, and weighed 


CXC hang ° 
Cook orchard 


four pounds. 


@ Mexico is sending many more winter 
tomatoes into our country. January and 
February saw one-third more carloads of 


ymatoes cross the border than in the same 

months last winter. In spite of a three-cent 
tariff on tomatoes, Mexican growers are able 
io undersell Americans. 
@ About 20 per cent more fruit and 
vegetables are coming out of the Rio 
Grande Valley than a year ago, according 
to the records of car loadings down there. 
In part this is due to a more liberal diversi- 
ficauon Of crops. 

@ Words that defy the champion speller 
form the name of a wasp which, Michigan 
fruit ers believe, will help them win 
their fight against Oriental peach moth. 
his parasitic wasp is called macrocentrus 
neylivorus. The wasp lays its eggs in the 
the Oriental peach moth, and when 
of the wasp hatch, the larvae die. 


oO \“ 
xrow 


irvae ol 


the eggs 


This wasp is also an enemy of the straw- 
rry leaf roller, a pest that gives straw- 
berry growers gray hair. 


@. Sunless tomatoes, red,-jmey and tooth- 
some, have been grown in the amazing 
laboratories of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute at Yonkers, N. Y. Experimenter P. W. 
Zimmerman has developed a liquid food for 
the plants and has exposed them to light 
lium vapor lamp. The tomatoes 


Irom a sodi 
and better than any raised in 


£roOW taster 
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common earth. Is the day coming when 
men will plant everything in trays of 
chemically loaded water down cellar? 


@ Florida’s celery laboratory at Sanford 
has found that ten pounds of borax per acre 
will overcome crack-stem of celery. To 
apply it evenly they mix the borax with 
water and spray it on the ground when the 
celery is about three weeks old. Trial runs 
are made with the spray machine to ascer- 
tain how much water it ordinarily applies 
to the acre, and the borax is mixed accord- 
ingly. Don’t use too much borax. 


@ Treating spinach seed with red copper 
oxide at a cost of 20 to 25 cents per acre, 
mecreased to normal the yields of this crop 
on Long Island which had declined 50 per 
cent due to seed-borne diseases. 


@ How’s the peach crop? Massachusetts 
fruit growers are looking forward to their 
first peaches since 1933. The mercury went 
to 16 below on February 21, and 15 below 
usually kills the buds, but the buds were 
able to stand the cold this year because of 
reserve food material in the trees. 
Michigan’s crop will be reduced 50 per 
Indiana’s crop will be a total loss, so 
In the Centralia area (Illinois), 
Most all 
Ohio. 


cent. 
will Illinois’. 
the loss will be around $1,000,000. 
peach buds were killed at Wooster, 


@ February 28 marked the introduction of 
two new fruits by the Minnesota state fruit 
breeding farm. The Ember plum and the 
Beacon apple, the latter the result of a | 
28-year experiment, are hardy fruits that | 
ripen late. | 








THE GRAND NEW | 
“Penn State” Tomato 


Has Made Good Every Claim for it! 
Wins in the All-American Selections for 1936 


Myers of Pa. 


Bred and developed by Dr. C. F. 
Agriculture—introduced by us 


State College of 
last year 

Seed now available in bulk from 19%5 crop. 
It has Quality, Earliness, Tremendous Viclding. 
Order this or iginal seed at once. Pric os, pkt. 10 cts.; 
3 pkts. 25 cts.; '4o0z. $1; oz. $1.85; 4lb. $6 
Send for a free copy of our Beautiful Market 
Gardeners’ Catalog. Thirty-six of the pages of 
Vegetables and Flowers are in natural colors. | 


WALTER S. SCHELL, Inc. Gazi’ 
768 SCHELL BUILDING, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Central Pennsyloania’s Largest Seed House 













































2 ront 
Be Gesdie ot 
668C North 4th ‘st. 



















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


ae “= neieivetes for 


A Practical, nnn g Plow 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co. 
1078 339d Ave. $. £. Minncapolis, Mina. 


CLOVER: 


jeaned—buckhorn, dodder-free 
pow direct from producing section. Have b F,crep. sas gtaality, 
Lowest prices. ae ‘© Timothy $1.50 Sweet & FO Aleth e 
Timothy mi >. rimen $08 90.” *t 
Solas and pay oay mene, rite for Catalog and ta Sampies.; | 


BERRY SEED CO. Box 109, CLARINDA, IOWA 
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He makes 


more on his acreage 
..- For He Gives More 
Thought to Good Tools 


He isn’t tricked by “gadgets.” He doesn’t 
argue price. He has three important jobs to 
do—seeding, cultivating —fertilizing. The 
tools that help him do hon more apes 
accurately and economically, are the only 
tools for him. He saves time that some men 
lose —effort that some men waste— money 
that some men let slip away! He insists on 
Planet Jr. Farm and Garden Tools. 


Plow, pulverize, weed and hoe with this Planet Jr. 
No. i7 Single Wheel Hoe— while you walk along! 


light enough to handle with the greatest ease. 
Sturdy enough to serve through many seasons. 
Equipped with pair of hoes; 
one large garden plow —all 
As 


three cultivator teeth; 
hardened and tempered. 
k your dealer about it—and write for Free 
lanet Jr. Catalogue featuring a wide variety 
of agricultural implements including 
a garden plow for as little as $1.90. 


S.L. ALLEN & 
COMPANY, Inc. 
3475N. Sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









Planet Jr. 


FARM AND GARDEN 
TOOLS 


tandard 














Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms,Gardeners,Florists, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. 


Seed THREE SIZES 
Cultivate ¥ ith Ample Power for Field, 


MowHay laying and Truck 


oo ools. 


paar pom Also Run Belt 
Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 


Writefor Easy Terms Plan 


TANDARD ENGIN 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, 
32314 Como Ave. 2414 Market St. 1 


” OHSS SAMPLES 




























Highest Quality at Astonishingly Low Prices. We 
have real barga Recleaned tested Timothy $1.60 — 
bu.; Sweet Clover, unhulled $1.60; Alsike (20 to 25° 
and Timothy = 90; Alfalfa ; Grimm Alfalfa 
$9.00: Hulled S Sweet Clover $2. Have highest quality 
Red Clover $10.50; Korean Clover $1.75. Other Farm 
Seeds corres nondin » We buy from producer and sell direct to con- 
sumer ot lowest cen. All ds tested and sold ou 

ment test aves famotes, bia Seed Guide. $1 Werth 
1) new varieties first order. Write today 
American “Field Seed Co., Dept. 609, 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Healthy, vigorous plants that produce 
high yields of fine, colorful berries wher- 
ever planted. All ieading varieties, includ- 
ing Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, Big Joe, 
Catskill, Chesapeake, ete. Be sure to get 
Pryor's (ree catalog deseribing all varieties and giving 
valua binta bviptul to any grewer 


M. S.PRYOR, SALISBURY, MD. 












ject to state or govern 
orth Garden Seed Free 


Chicago, Il. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is depend- 
ent upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through your 
entire flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your chicks. 
Use preventive methods. Give Walko Tab- 
lets in all drinking water from the time 
the chicks are out of the shell. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


‘Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many of 
the little downy fellows from bowel trou- 
bles, tried many remedies and was about 
discouraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used two 
50e packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. 
I have found this Company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by return 
mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, 
Iowa. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working remedy 
it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50c¢ (or $1.00) for 
a package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in W aterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 280 


Waterloo, Iowa 


all Leading Druggists and 
Dealers. 


For Sale b 
Poultry Supply 





FREE BOOK,,/é. 













Send For It Now! 
Beekeeping is a delightful, 
profitable sideline or a full 
time business, Read what these 
men and women from all walks 
of life have made from the bees. 
We supply everything at very lit- 
tle expense and tell you just how 
to start. Send for this free 
book, ‘Does Beekeeping Pay?’ 
also a free copy of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, 2 yrs. $1.50. 


The A.I. Root Co, Bx.f-6 Medina, O. 





Immediately, Men—Women, | 
age 18-50, qualify for steady 
Government Jobs. Start, 
$105-$175 month. Common 
education sufficient. Val- 


uable information about 


ms. Free. 
INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 





457, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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Not on Relief 


Continued from page 7 


Journal readers quick in- 


0 GN i « In 

oht 1 F P | oe “ding | an- 
igi o our feeding, breeding and mal 
wement practices. Our feeding has been 
based on that economical trinity of dairy 
cow I ioning good pastures in season, 
falfa hay, and dried beet pulp. Our 
pastures have care; they are manured, har- 


rowed, mowed, irrigated and divided by 
fences to insure proper rotational grazing. 

Long has Colorado been known for its 
superior alfalfa. No detail is needed here 
beyond stating that we have found it good 
to feed it ground, and to each 
cow separately, thrice daily. 

Dried beet pulp has been of great value 
to us. We feed it, with the ground hay, as 
a roughage, not a concentrate (except where 
it is used to lighten and render more 
digestible the grain mix) and have found 
by careful experimenting over the years that 
one pound of it will do the work of four 
pounds of silage, and do it better. 

We are light grain feeders. Cows and 
heifers making such records do not average 
ten pounds of grain a day. The mix is 
Variety and palatability 
are insured by using corn, wheat, barley, 
1d bran in about equal parts, but vary- 
ing some according to availability and price. 
With a ton of this we mix well 500 pounds 


of dried beet pulp. 


Good Feed, But No Cramming 
HIGH-PROTEIN supplement (with 


the mix never exceeding fourteen per 
cent total protein) is added. Here, too, we 
keep an eye on variety and _ palatability. 
Soybean, cottonseed and linseed meals are 
in the protein supplement, also a sea-protein 
rich in organic minerals, with a_ small 
amount of choicest bonemeal completing 
the mix. Simple! Yet pay what you will, 
you'll probably not beat it! One thing of 
high importance is that cows in the first 
month or freshening receive 
small amounts of grain; but they are con- 
ditioned well during the dry spell and the 
months of the previous lactation. 

For large cows and _ heifers, weighing 
mostly from 1,200-1,600 pounds, which 
maintain this marvelous year-after-year pro- 
duction and reproduction, here is a day’s 
exact feeding; always—and this is of real 
importance—divided into three feedings: 
Seven to ten pounds grain, fifteen pounds 
alfalfa and ten pounds dried beet pulp. 

It startles you; but that is correct. The 
top is 35 pounds! Like Boutflour in Eng- 
land, after years of careful experimenting, 
we Mas found a cow can digest and 
assimilate only so much. Any gorging and 
ig beyond that is wasteful of un- 
sini feed. It takes energy to pass it 
that should be carefully conserved for milk- 
making. On pastures, these amounts are 
cut considerably; but the cows have their 
hours carefully allotted, so there is 
gorging or trampling here 


practice 


simpl« no secrets. 


oats al 


more after 


closing 


over-stufh 


pasturé 
no wasteful 
either. 

In the first year of testing we milked three 
times a day. But, each year since then, we 
did less and less of that, until this year 
finds us on twice-a-day milkings, with the 
cows clicking along as usual. 

[Robert Roemer will tell more about 
handling of Sunset Guernseys in another 
issue of Farm Journal—Editor. |] 











Proven Exterminator that Won’t 
Kill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cats, 
Baby Chicks—Gets Rats Every Time 


K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of the strongest and 


most effective uill, as recognized and recom- 
mended by U. S. pt. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
ocess which insures maximum strength. Used 
y County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns. 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a 7 Kill them sure with 
original, genuine K-R-O. Ready-Mixed 35¢, $1.00; 
Pender 75¢. Results s&s, smoney back. Don’t 
waste time, money on useless imitations. 
K-R-O-Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K:= R= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘“‘up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 


ELECTRIC 
“» CAPON 


DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket, 
do it, without loss or danger. No 
cutting, tearing, twisting, or pulling. 
Press the button like an electric light, 
the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit 
and pleasure are yours, illustrated 
bulletin explains new 1936 improved 
method. A post card with your name 
and address brings it to you. With- 
out cost or obligation. 

Geo. Beuoy, No. 14, Cedar Vale, Kans. 











How To Raise Turkeys 


You must keep turkeys from dying if you 
want to make money. Thousands of tur- 
key raisers have used Ray-zem to help 
reduce losses. Sold under money back guar- 
antee. A Gal. is enough for 100 turkeys 
for a season. Trial size $1; 4 Gal. $3.75; 
Gal. $7. C.O. D.if you wish. Send for 
Free Book, “‘How To Raise Turkeys.” 


RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
604 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 











Build it Yourself—Broods 150 Chicks. FEW CENTS 
weekly runsit. Plans $1. Monese § oS. 50. CIRCULAR FREE. 
R. L. BECK, Box 510 LIVAN, WISCONSIN 





When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal”’ 





ou 


Sheep and Wool 


Continued from page 11 


y out into the Pacific ocean toward 


Russia and Japan. Grazing conditions have 
n found to be excellent and the Romney 


breed is to be tried out as they have been 
1 under conditions very similar to 


the Aleutians. 


OSC iy On 


The University of Wyoming recently 
elected 100 head of registered Rambouillets 
and Corriedales from the King Brothers 
Company, Laramie, for shipment to the 


Agriculture, Republic of China. 
rhis shipment will be used for experimental 
purposes. Besides testing the adaptability 
of American breeds to Chinese conditions, 
oss-breeding will be carried out. 


Bureau 
ie 


Michigan Lambs 


A LAMB growing record that will be 
hard for some folks to believe was 
ade in 1935 by Harry Wright, Arenac 
county, Michigan. By producing 179.96 
lamb per ewe in 135 days, he es- 


pounds of 


tablished a new state record in the Wolverine 
Lamb Production project. This yield is 25.45 
pounds higher than the previous mark estab- 
lished in 1931. 

Wright made his record with a flock of 
26 grade Oxford ewes bred to an Oxford 

». One ewe had quadruplets, all of 
which lived, and the total number of lambs 
born was 57, of which 53 survived. Al- 
though quadruplets among sheep are not 
uncommon, it is seldom that all four live. 

At the end of 135 days, the 53 lambs in 
the flock weighed an average of 87.3 pounds 
and sold at eight cents a pound. The ewes 
produced 11.4 pounds of wool each, which 
sold for 23 cents, so that the return from 
cach ewe in the flock was $16.86. 

Wright has had excellent purebred rams 
to head his flock for several years, and has 


given his ewes special care. He turned the 
sh pasture and fed them grain 


for three weeks before breeding, thus in- 
creasing the lamb percentage. 

When the lambs were ten days old they 
were fed a mixture of barley, oats and wheat, 
with a little bone meal added. After July 
1 both 


wes and lambs were turned on a 
sccond-cutting alfalfa field, and the feeding 
of grain to the 

Ewes and lambs were treated for parasites 
intervals. The lambs were 


lambs continued. 


at monthl 


ereated the & 


irst time when one month old. 


Wool Pools in Pennsylvania 


HIRTY-ONE county wool growers’ 
associations marketed 760,658 pounds of 
wool for farmers in 42 Pennsylvania coun- 
ties last year. Fleeces were pooled by 4,582 


producers 
} 1uccCrs. 


During the 16 years of wool pooling in 
the Keystone state, grading demonstrations 
at the loading point have exerted a decided 
influence on the breeding, feeding and 

nagement practices of the pool members. 
In the early years about 15 per cent of the 
wool offered was unmerchantable; now less 
than five per cent is in the rejected class. 

Last year the average overhead cost of 
handling for the 31 organizations was less 
than three-fourths of a cent a pound to the 
grower. The price received was two to four 
cents a pound above the country dealers’ 


Ices, 
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for FREE 





Tomes T4145 
onty GOF¢ 


in its field. For over twenty years Bag Balm has pro- 
moted quick healing of tender udder tissues. Pleasant 
and economical to app!y; will not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 
can only 60c at general stores, feed dealers, druggists. Write 


ASSOCIATION CO.,Inc., 2-B 
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R TWENTY YEARS 


Trouble with Caked Bag, Cuts, Chaps, Inflamma- 
tion and injuries to the teats need not cause serious 
loss . . . if you apply at once the udder ointment 
that has won ON MERIT the largest national sale 













BOOK, ‘‘First Aid for Dairy Cows."” DAIRY 
Lyndonville, Vermont. 





















DENAYLOR'S Medicated | 


TEAT DILATORS 


WIE SS 
‘ The only soft surface dilators. Fit 


large or small teats, do not over- 
stretch or tear. Dr. Naylor dilators 
are sterilized, medicated, saturated 
with healing ointment. They carry 
the medication INTO teat canal, 
keep teat OPEN while tissues heal. 
Safe and dependable for Spider, 
Scab Teats, Cut and Bruised 
Teats, Obstructions. Accept only 
genuine Dr. Naylor dilators. 
LARGE PKG. (48 Dilators) $1.00 
¢ TRIAL PKG. (18 Dilators) 50 
Ask dealer or write for folder of other Dr. 
Naylor Dependable Veterinary Products. 


H.W. NAYLOR CO. MORRIS, N.Y. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 










My 





Ul 











Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible 
rupture. Automatic air cushion 
aon | as an agent to assist Na- 
ture has brought happiness to 
thousands. Permits natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Weighs but a few ounces, 
is inconspicuous and sanitary. No 
- obnoxious springs or hard pads. 
C.E. Brooks. Inventor No salves or plasters. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on triai to prove it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Never sold in stores or by agents. Write toda 
for full information sent free in plain envelope. 
correspondence confidential. 





BROOKS COMPANY, 1988 State St., Marshall, Mich. 





* WORK FOR UNCLE SAM * 





$1260 to $2100 year to start. Men, women. 
Vacations. Common education usually suffi- 
cient. Write immediately for free 32-page 
book with list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. H332, Rochester, N. Y. 
Catch Fish! 


Moskrats with Our Folding Steel 
WIRE TRAP. $1 Box of Magic 
Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. Write for Free Ofter 
and Bargain Catalog. Walton Supply Co.,C 13, St. Mo. 











Vi OOL Fa T 
For Caked Udders and 
Cracked Teats 


With CORONA you are always ready for those 
frequent emergencies which call for a reliable 
quick-acting ointment. Wool fat’s unusual prop- 
erty of thorough absorption quickly carrics 
Corona’s other valuable medicaments to to the 
affected tissues, and 


SOFTENS — SOOTHES and PROMOTES HEALING 


Helps keep Udders and Teats well-conditioned. Supplies 
e natural oi! of which exposure is constantly ‘deprives 
these tender areas. Many other uses, Get Corona at your 
ealer’s or order di . 

size—60c, or2002. 


and instructive 
booklet. 


THE CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
Box G «3 8 





\ J tell mS a ; 
i ae i 1 . J ‘ 
———WE PAY CASH—— 

° 

for your ‘spare time selling new and 

renewal subscriptions to FARM 
JOURNAL right in your own neigh- 
borhood. No experience necessary. 

You keep liberal cash commissions on 
all orders you secure. 

Write today for free supplies and 
complete easy instructions. Address 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. L.A. 
Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| WANT MEN 


TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 


PAYING UP TO $60°° A WEEK 
National company needs more men at once to 
make regular calls on local routes. No experience 
needed. Operate on our capital. | send 

; you brand new Ford 

















The quick way to help yourself to sure, soothing cough relief is a 
Smith Brothers Cough Drop. Two kinds: Black or Menthol — 5¢. 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the only drops containing VITAMIN A 
This is the vitamin that raises the resistance of the mucous 
membranes of the nose and throat to cold and cough infections, 
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EARN THESE 


REWARDS 


By Getting New Subseribers 
to FARM JOURNAL 
BIG NEW 3-DECK PENCIL BOX 


- « - Contains fine 
quality pencils with 
large erasers, pen- 
holder and pen, big 
combination eraser 
compass, crayons, 
ruler,andany num- 
ber of other handy 
writing and draw- 
ing materials. Allin 
a beautiful folding 
case. 

Given for 2 or 
more subscrip- 
tions amount- 


Ing to $1.00 
MOVING PICTURE PROJECTOR 


--An interesting 
toy... Operates 
from dry batter- 
ies. Projects real 
action pictureson 
the screen. One 
film included. 
Everything com- 
plete. Size 5 x 3'4 
x 1'> inches. 
Projects on 15x 
12 inch screen, 
Among titles 
are: Pop Eye, 
Buck Rogers, 
Betty Boop,etc. 
Given for 3 subscriptions at 25c each 
Four additional films given for 2 more subscriptions 
at 25c each 


GUARANTEED INGERSOL 
YANKEE POCKET WATCH 
: « « Popular size pocket 
watch for men and 
boys. Accurate time- 
keeper, highly polish- 
ed, dust-tight nickel 
case, clear-vision dial, 
large plain figures, 
graceful Jhands, stem- 
wind, stem set. 

Given for 2 or more 


subscriptions amounting to $1.50 


WEEDEN STEAM ENGINE 
Best known of all toy engines. Has 
blue steel boiler, iron fire box solid 
metal base. Handsomely finished 
in colors. Stands 9',4 inches high. 
Burns denatured alcohol. Has 
safety valve and whistle. 

Given for 2 or more sub- 


scriptions amounting to $1.00 


























TOY 
TYPEWRITER 
~-- A toy type- 
writer for chil- 
Ou? dren. Compact 
and well built. 


Given for 2 















or more subscriptions totaling $1.00 


BIG JACK KNIFE 

A big two- bladed Jack 
Knife. Easy to open. 
Handsome... durable 
handle in colors.Blades 
ofgood quality temper- 
ed steel. Given for 
only 2 subscriptions 


at 25c each 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for 4 years; 


2 years 50c; or, on trial, 1 year 25c. 


HOW TO ORDER, Your own renewal 
counts towards any of these rewards. Sen 
names and addresses of all subscribers along 
with the money you collect and tell us which 
reward you want. It will be sent promptly. 
These rewards are only given for subscriptions 
and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 860 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Continued from page 6 
But if they have been built so fast as to slow 
ip the development of other desirable actuv- 
ities, tl ult is not all to the good. 


New Things Very Costly 


, | ‘HERE is a special difficulty in connec- 
tion with some of our newer proposed 
govern it : 


expenditures. That is, that the 


initial expense in most cases is very great. 

Take workmen's compensation, for ex- 
umple. If that system had been started with- 
out a revolving fund to meet the cost of acci- 
dents in first years, the premiums would 
have been insufhicient, and those who relied 
on it would have suffered bitter disappoint- 
ments. 

The same is true in differing degree with 


all proposed pension or insurance schemes. 
The establishment, de novo, of old age, 
health or out-of-work insurance under gov- 
ernment control involves assuming a ma- 
tured obligation for which no fund from 
past pre 


Far worse 


muums is available. 

are some of those pension or 
annuity proposals which provide no true 
remium system now or later, 


Insurance pre 
the hole burd -nwrre 
tne whole ysurden on current 


but throw 
taxes. 


As stated in the beginning, public funds 
are all “derivative” funds. They come from 
the products of private labor, agriculture, 
industry and transportation. The activities 


of officials 
vants, no matter how useful they obviously 
are, do not produce directly any fund from 
which their salaries and other emoluments 
can be paid. Yet, of course, they do pro- 
mote in many ways the general welfare, 
and lay the foundations for peace, security 
and intelligent industry on which society 
They are valuable auxiliary serv- 
they contribute no wealth 


teachers and other public ser- 


depends. 
ices, though 


directly. 


Emergency Demands 


E ARE today confronted with an 

immediate need, an emergency. On 
top of the expansion of old, and the taking 
on of new social functions, we have been 
suddenly burdened with unemployment 
relief and with farm relief, which are very 
much the same thing. If through price 
collapses the farmer cannot make his farm 
pay, he is practically in the same fix as a 
mechanic who has lost his job. Nobody 
proposes that these people thrown suddenly 
out of their old niches in the world shall 
starve. There are many different opinions 
as to how the situation should be met. 

One widely held opinion is that in un- 
employment relief, at least, the activity of the 
general government was a costly mistake. 
All relief funds come, as pointed out above, 
from the profits and income of private enter- 
prise. 

Since the money spent on unemployment 
relief must first be collected from the tax- 
payers of the forty-eight states, or borrowed 
on their collective credit, why not let the 
taxpayers and their local communities care 
for their own unemployed in the first place? 
That would eliminate the enormous costs, 
wastes, leaks and extravagance with which 
we are all familiar. 





Hindsight and Foresight 


HE ideal way would have been a long 

time plan. We should have taken 
thought years ago, and recognized, as 
Joseph did in Egypt, that lean years are 
bound to come. Like him, we might have 
laid up a store of corn during the fat years. 
might have inaugurated a 
insurance. 


In short, we 
plan of unemployment 


\s a matter of history, even 


sound 
But we didn’t. 
those countries that were in this respect 
wiser than we found their reserve funds far 
too small, although the insufficient funds 
helped greatly in tiding over the emer- 
gency. 

However, we are embarked, for better 
or worse, on large expenditures for relief 
of various types, and two courses are open. 
One is to increase taxation and take the 
relief money from present current produc- 
tion. This can easily be overdone, and just 
at this juncture heavy increased taxes are 
certainly retarding recovery and prolonging 
unemployment. 

The other alternative is to borrow the 
funds needed, and hope that the next seven 
fat years, with the unemployed of today 
back at work and with money in their 
pockets again, will enable us to pay off the 
loans out of taxes. Since we were so short- 
sighted as to fail to provide for this rainy 
day, when we had the means, we have no 
alternative now except to draw on the 
future. 

The program, therefore, should be: bonds 
to meet the immediate demands for unem- 
ployment and farm relief; new taxes no 
more than enough to meet the interest on 
those bonds, but enough to ensure the credit 
on which the bonds must rest. 


Can We Stop Spending? 
AS IMPORTANT factor in the tax-and- 


spending problem is the widespread 
idea that only those who actually hand over 
money to the tax-collector are taxpayers. It 
is natural for people in moderate circum- 
stances to see the figures of income and 
corporation tax receipts, and think com- 
fortably that the spendings of the govern- 
ment do not concern them. “The rich pay 
all that, and so they should.” 

Probably a profound change in public 
sentiment would result, if it were generally 
realized that nearly all taxes, as well as 
customs duties, raise the prices that people 
pay for goods and services. Thereby, what 
is more important, they tend to discourage, 
and as Chief Justice Marshall pointed out, 
may destroy, the expansion of private enter- 
prise and the flow of produce from our 
farms and other industries. It is on the 
size of that flow of goods that our welfare 
and happiness depend. 

Such a realization would offer the best 
hope—perhaps the only hope—of cutting 
down government extravagance. It is prob- 
ably idle to hope that legislators will con- 
sider whether the owners of the money 
could use it better than the government. 
They simply will not do it. At least, if they 
give it consideration at all, the conclusion 
always is that the tax-spenders can use the 
cash better than the tax-payer. 

It will take a profound change in the 
public attitude, and a better understanding 
of the destructive effect of over-burdensome 
taxes, to reverse the trend of many years. 
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THe Wor.p ... and You 


Continued from page 30 


BURNED 
The current coffee crop in Brazil is estimated 
to be 17,200,000 bags, and since the world 
for Brazilian coffee averages about 
17,000,000 bags annually, they hope to have 
favorable balance this year, with little or 
surplus. Coffee destruction in Brazil up 


the end of 1935 totaled 47,025,000 centals, 


f which 3,739,000 were destroyed in 1931: 
11,114,000 in 1932; 19,333,000 in 1933; 
10,933,000 in 1934; and 1,907,000 in the first 
11 months of 1935. 

While there has been no organized move- 
nent to destroy coffee trees as a method of 
controlling production in Brazil, recent 
reports show that about 200,000,000 old 
coffee trees of the country’s 3,000,000,000 
trees have been destroyed in the last few 


EATS 


Hawaii, land of pineapples and sugar cane, 


has just launched an extensive program to 
increase diversified farming, in an effort 
to make the Territory self-sustaining in 
food. Because of the peculiar isolation of 
the islands, the population would face a 
serious emergency il they were ever cut off 
om the mainland sources of food supplies. 
Many acres of fertle but idle land and 
+,000 men are available. The program is 
being financed by the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, and will follow plans 
uggested by the Hawaiian Department of 
he Army 


EXPORT 


The Colorado potato beetle, our old familiar 

potato bug,” has been finally ‘“shooed” 
out of England after a three-year campaign. 
Several English potato growing districts, 
especially those near the ports, coasts, and 
along the Thames River, were heavily in- 
fested during 1933 and 1934. An intensive 
spraying campaign and _ strict inspection 
cleared up the 211 infested farms at the 
beginning of this year. 

Living beetles on ships arriving from the 
United States are a constant threat of re- 
infestation. The beetle is also spreading in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, where the 
pest appeared for the first time in 1935 in 
thirty severe outbreaks. Well, they sent us 
the starling and the German measles. 


HEBRAGRICULTURE 


Jewish farmers in America are making 
steady progress, and came through the de- 
pression in good financial shape, it 1s 

ported. Although there were only 216 
Jewish farm families in this country in 
1900 when the Jewish Agricultural Society 
as established, there are now more than 
100,000. Total acreage cultivated by Jewish 

rmers is more than 1,500,000. During 1935 
the extension department of the Society 
conducted 168 meetings, demonstrations, 
field days, and short-term schools; visited 
3,139 farms; granted 288 loans; and advised 
749 persons seeking to settle on farms. 


operatives, egg and poultry co-ops abound. 


operatives for both fuel forests and paper 
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NONSYNTHETIC 

Where lies tomorrow's sweetest spot? In 
Southern California, if experimental work 
in making perfume extracts from fresh 
fruits proves commercially sound. Yes, 
fruits! A perfume laboratory has been ex- 
tracting perfume materials from apples, 
strawberries, pears, grapes, bananas, cher- 
ries, coconuts, figs, plums, quinces, and 
even—believe it or not—mushrooms! 

The fruit extracts seem superior to syn- 
thetic perfumes now being used. The 
volatile oils can be separated from fruits by 
a process similar to that used in making 
flower oils. The fruit odors are said to be 
not only much more complex, but softer 
and deeper than the synthetics. 


HEARTY 


As meat-eaters, the citizens of New Zealand 
lead all the world. Each native of that 
country on the other side of the globe con- 
sumes 279 pounds of meat a year, including 
140 pounds of beef, 115 pounds of lamb or 
mutton, and 24 pounds of pork and lard. 


SVERIGE 


Sweden runs Denmark a close second for 
farmers’ co-operative associations. Since 
1933, with the aid of the government, all 
types of farm co-operatives have developed 
on a grand scale. Many of these organiza- 
tions, however, are considerably older, such 
as the Pig-Bacon Co-operative which was 
established in 1899, 

There are now many co-operative slaugh- 
ter houses for beef cattle and sheep, as well 


as for hogs. Livestock breeders’ co- 


One of the largest of these groups is the 
fruit growers’ co-operative, which embraces 
40,200 members and 800 ‘Fruit Centrals.” 

The grain warehousing co-operatives are 
built around twelve large and many minor 
groups. There are forest owners’ co- 





pulp forests. Over 400 similar associations 
flourish for the purpose of operating saw 
mills, and conducting land drainage and 
peat mining, co-operatively. 

There are now several thousand rural 


co-operatives supplying electrical power, with 


many more planned for the near future. 
About 1,000 threshing associations, hundreds 


of seed production groups, and even a beet- 


root growers’ co-operative thrive in Sweden. 

Perhaps the most unique of these rural 
organizations is the agricultural co-operative 
banking system. In 1929 only 175 of these 
banks existed, having 13,000 members and 


operating five central banks. By 1935 the 


movement had grown until there are now 
nine central banks, 699 local banks, and 59,- 
000 affiliated farmer members. 

Sweden’s recovery has been one of the 
most remarkable of the depression, for her 
industrial and agricultural indexes are 
higher now than they were in 1929, and her 
unemployment is now less than one per cent 


of the population. Part of the credit is due 


the Swedish monetary policy, but a sound 


agriculture is at the bottom of it. 
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‘Has Done Wonders 
for my Daughter's Skin’ 


Every quotation in this adver- 

>" ¥ “fiseinent is a true copy from an 
A .ot agtial letter. Subscribed and 
ods sworn to before me. 


& ¢ 
" a 


NOTAKY PUBLIC 











‘‘My Daughter Suffered for Months with a 
bad Eruption on her Face’’ 





‘‘She went to Specialists and tried Every- 
thine we heard of"’ 








‘Till Finally, seeing your Ad in Magazines, 
we tried Yeast Foam Tablets’ 





‘It has done Wonders. I cannot speak too 
Highly of Yeast Foam Tablets’’ 


Tre story told here isn’t just ‘‘advertis 
ing.”’” Every word of it has been taken from an 
actual letter, one of thousands written by grateful 
users of Yeast Foam Tablets. 

Why don’t you try Yeast Foam Tablets now? 
They contain precious elements that help rid the 
body of internal poisons which are the real cause of 
most skin troubles. Unlike other 
yeast, these little tablets are good to 
eat and absolutely safe because they 
cannot ferment in the body. 

Mail the coupon right away for 
a generous 10-tablet sample. 








Se a a oe me ame 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send free introductory package of Yeast 
Foam Tablets. FJ-4-36 
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A CORN MUST CO 
OUT- ROOT AND A 


it’s like aTack 
in your toe! 


TAKE a tack out 

of your toe you 

wouldn’tsaw the head 

off and leave the rest 

of the tack in. You’d 

draw it out entirely, 
point and all. 

Your corn is like a 
tack in your toe! If you 
just pare the head off, you leave the rest of the corn 
to grow again — larger, uglier, more painful. Draw 
it a# out—swiftly, safely, gently—with Blue-Jay! 
For Blue-Jay removes root and all, And there’s no 

er of infection. 


Pain stops instantly —corn lifts out 


The instant you apply double-action Blue-Jay the 
ain stops—like magic. Then quickly the corn 
sens, lifts out, is gone! Why suffer needlessly? 
Costs only 4c to end worst corn. Made with Wet- 
Pruf adhesive that cannot stick to stockings. Get a 
box of Blue-Jay today! 25c at all druggists. 


BLUE-JAY 


Baver & Black Scientific 


CORN PLASTER 


CONSTIPATED 


wernt. SINCE HER 
MARRIAGE 


FINDS 
RELIEF 
| ATLAST 
|| IN SAFE 


beds sii 

e 
ALL-VEGETABLE METHOD! 
It dated from her marriage—her trouble with 
intestinal sluggishness, nervousness, headaches. 
Nothing gave her more than partial relief 
until she tried a natural plant and vegetable 
laxative, Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). She 
felt so much better immediately—more like 
living. Try NR’s yourself. Note how refreshed 
you feel. NR’s are so kind to your system. So 
effective in clearing up colds, biliousness, 


headaches. Non- TO-NIGHT 


habit-forming. 
Only 25c, at all TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


drug stores. 
Beautiful _fiv: 1936 Calemdar-Thermometer. Also 
EE: samples of NR and Tums, Send stamp for packing and 
@ Dostage to A. H. Lewis Co.. Desk 94 D-10, St. Louis, Mo, 


4% 


STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid 4 Prescription. 40 years 
world-wide success. Its gentle oils soothe the irri- 
tated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. 
Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PrAthoriptionw 


De iad 
(uticura 


Soap 


SAMPLE EACH Free > CUTICURA, DEPT. R5, MALDEN, MASS. 


600 FREE Samples 
Write CRESCENT YARNS 
24C-Fhd. & Tor. Aves., Phila., Pa. 
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i Short-Stake Man 


Continued from page 22 


this tit and the tears that had stood so 
near tl urtace of the dilated eyes spilled 
slow y Oo ‘ 

She threw down a wooden spoon with a 
tragic motion and faced the old woman, 
straight-backed but white. 

“Ma,” she said, “I’m afraid I’m going 
to commit murder!” 

“My land o’ Goshen!” said Ma. ‘“‘What 
ferr”” 


A whole lot of things. If I do,”’ she 

went on, “will you take care of Buddie?” 

The general waddled over and put two 
heavy hands on the slim shoulders. 

“Look here,” she said sternly, “we want 
no breakin’ o’ God's law here, not to men- 
tion man’s. You be’n eatin’ too much gin- 
ger bread along with Buddie. It’s good fer 
th’ spindlin’ but too rich fer th’ healthy. 


Do you take heed to your diet!” 


Ti IE big raft lay sullenly 
at the slough’s lip. It represented many 
things to Bennett Daily and to the camp, 

gold, for lumber was high in the marts 
of the world, and effort and insight, along 
with courage and defiance and endurance. 
The camp had raced against time in its 
building, and every man felt a personal 
responsibility in its completion. 

All? 

What of Hundra the alien? 

The last log had been laid in place by 
the gee-pole with painstaking nicety, the 
last chain laced, the last ‘‘\dog” driven in. 
t was ready to float from the cradle. A 
crew patrolled it by day and by night. On 
the twenty-first Bennett Daily stood on the 
bank and surveyed it with troubled eyes,— 
and he wondered why he did not find in 
its perfection the triumphant joy he had 
expected to find. True, he had sent many 
of its like to sea, but this was a Leviathan, 
in size and in importance. He had expected 
trouble with the Yellow Pines and it had 
not as yel materialized. 

All had seemed to go well to his hand, 

and yet,—there was a darkness in the 
misty land that never came with the rain, 
a pathetic loneliness in the song of the pines 
which he had always loved. 

“Ah, well,” he thought, looking with 
unseeing eyes along the brown floor of the 
raft, “I ought to know by now that rain- 
bows ain’t substance.” 

Through the few days that had passed 
since that black moment in the eating-room 
he had gone his way as quietly as usual, 
but he no longer watched the thick braids 
passing down the tables, missed the rustle 
of the neat garments as the girl set down 
the plates. Stanley McLean, having damned 
herself in his sight and realized it, had 
given up her last grip on hope. She worked 
hard in the daytime and wept half the 
nights, with her face hidden in Ma’s feather 
pillows. 

“Always,” she sobbed in silent despair, 
“it’s been so! All my life fearing and run- 
ning—always that devil’s face turning up— 
and lost—and turning up again! First it 
was father’s frightened eyes watching— 
watching—always watching—and then the 
packing and the moving on—and the watch- 
ing again—all over again. Mother too,— 
then I—to watch and fear—’’ So she sobbed 
and feared and suffered in the night, while 





the general in her own domain studied on 
the problem, and for once in her life could 
come to no conclusion that would, as she 
said, “‘hold water.” 

She knew that tragedy of some sort 
dogged the girl’s steps—and she knew also 
that it had reached somehow into her son's 
heart. But keen as she was, the old lady 
was baffled. She thought of asking Bennett 
to fire the swamper, but knew if this were 
real trouble that course would only put 
them more in the dark, since they could not 
watch him then. 

So the time passed, as time has a way 
of doing, and all the camp was waiting for 
Garrity’s tug and the twenty-third. 

“Ain’t she a_ beauty, boss?” asked 
Murphy admiringly as he stood at the raft’s 
side and spat eloquently into the sluggish 
tide below. 

The fires were dead in his engine and 
he took rare holiday, as all were doing. 
“Ain’t she jest a beauty!” 

The night of the twenty-second came 
down upon the timber country, a whimsical 
time of lights and shadows, misted with 
the endless rain. 

Deep clouds with silver edges sped swiftly 
across the sky where a sickle moon, bright 
on its black background, shone and passed 
and shone again between them. 

The night crew walked the raft, carry- 
ing their rifles, while a fire glowed in the 
stove in the guard-shack on the bank. Ben- 
nett Daily was all about like a restless spirit, 
going from the cookshack to the upper 
roll-way and down the track to the raft. He 
did not want to think, and action was a 
panacea. And he kept remembering that 
other raft, long past, and Hampden of the 
Yellow Pines,—Sandry and the Siletz In- 
dians who had carried him back to camp 
When the monster’s drifting nose had 
nudged the submerged wires—the explosion 
and the opened raft—the herculean work 
to keep the timbers from going out to sea 
with the tide. 


Tuar had been some 
seven years ago. He had won that time. 
Hampden was dead and McLaughlin was 
in his place and the enmity was still alive. 
And he, Bennett Daily, who had thought to 
win peace by work, had found the rainbow’s 
beauty burning his soul to ashes. 

At the cookshack Ma sat in her kitchen 
beside the comfortable range, with the 
Portland Times spread on her knees and 
her spectacles pushed up on her forehead. 
She was lost in thoughts of her own that 
troubled her kindly heart, for on a little 
stool Stanley drooped like a wilted flower 
with her head on her hands. 

“Dear child,” said the general at last, 
“ef only you'd tell what troubles you to me 
or Bennett an’ let us help. W’y, there ain’t 
no trouble in this world but what can be 
halved by sharin’. An’ onless I’m much 
mistaken my son would give a lot to share 
this one with you.” 

At that the girl shivered as with chill. 

“Don’t!”. she begged, “I’ve turned him 
from me—and I can’t tell him the truth!” 

“Why?” probed the old lady. 

“Because,” said Stanley miserably, “I 
can’t. I can’t even tell you why not.” 

“Pride?” 

“No,—not exactly—though we’re proud 
as Lucifer—with nothing to back it with! 
Nothing but—love for a dead man—and 
pity for his ruined life.” 








\ sudden passion flared through the 
ords like a wind. 

Pity and revenge and hatred—such 

hatred as I didn’t know could be—unul 
unt ; 

U'm,” said the general shrewdly, “untul 
otl maybe, come to conquer th’ 
Stanley looked at her with swollen eyes. 

Perhaps,” she said tremulously, ‘Oh, 

Ma! Will ever come out right?” 

“Right a trivet,” said Ma Daily com- 
1O ly, now you best be goin’ to bed. 
It's away later’n usual, an’ th’ men’ll be up 

mornin’, seein’s th’ raft is 


on th’ ebb tomorrow. Garrity 
back. I heard th’ tug when 


Col II nou! 


co up h 


slough.” 


T] rirl arose and stood ior a moment, 


lasped hands hanging before her. 
| 


S] oked at the general, and with a sud 
den { leaned down and kissed the 
vrinkled cheek where the pink of forgotten 
youtl bloomed. In that youth Ma 
Dail) en beautiful. 

She was still beautiful in age with that 
never-« beauty which is of the soul. 
She ind patted the girl’s hand, for 
she was hugely pleased. 

STANLEY left the kit- 
chen, closing the door behind her, for the 

g ro yond was cold and Ma was a 
it careful of draughts since the “turn” she 
had ha [here were no lamps lighted 

re, and the cold darkness sickened her 
with its ness to that other cold darkness 
vhen she had walked against Bennett Daily 
n the d and killed her hope of happi- 
ness 

The look in his face was killing her inch 
y inch, and she knew that once more she 

ust take Buddie and start on that miser- 
ble pilgrimage which had dogged her 
family for half her life, and that she must 


™m soon. 


a 


Tractor Show 


FE‘ IRGETTING the prolonged cold spell, 
ignoring the first dust storms of the year, 
even neglecting field work at the beginning 
ison, Kansas farmers and their 
eighbors from adjoining states flocked to 
Wichita the last week in February to attend 
the best tractor and machinery show Kansas 


oft a late S¢ 


has had in ? years. 

100,000 people went through the 
turnstile of the exhibition building and 
packed the roped-off streets where all kinds 
of and farm machinery were in op- 


Over 


tractors 
cration. 

They didn’t wait for the show to open— 
some of them beat the gun and came the day 
before, and they kept coming. They came 
to see, they came to buy. For purchase of 
nachinery had a holiday during yesterday’s 

ars of the drought and depression. 

New tractors were bought to take the 
place of old ones, and in cases to 
replace horses, now scarce and high in price. 
lt was a common remark among farmers in 
attendance: “The price of good horses now, 
ind the difficulty of getting them, makes a 
tractor a better buy than it was a few years 
go.” A farmer from Winfield related to a 
Farm Journal correspondent that he was 
using a tractor he bought nine years ago, and 


some 
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She, whom they had taken in in the great- 
ness of their simple hearts, had worked a 
havoc upon them, these kindly folk of the 
back country. 

She had roused in Bennett Daily a great 
love—and she had blackened it with sus- 
picion. She had struck the mother through 
the son, or would do so,—and she could 
not set Hundra at his tricks against them, 
Hundra with his mysterious power of evil 
who never let up or was satisfied. 

A flood of hatred rose in 
thought of him, and triumph followed it. 
He had succeeded—never in all the 
years! 

Through a veritable hell had her father 
retreated before him but—he had not suc- 
ceeded! Now they were alone, she and Bud- 
die, but still the warfare went on, though 
sooner or later it must cease. She knew and 
greatly feared. Sometimes of late the temp- 
tation had been great to yield, to give him 
what he sought, and always came _ her 
daddy’s words, “Never let him get it, Stan- 
ley. Nothing but evil would come of it, or 
of him.” 

Well, she could disappear again. But 
Where could she go in this lone- 
few denizens and its 


her as she 


never 


where? 
some land 
stark wildness? 

So thinking she reached her hand softly 
for the latch to the little south room’s door 
and entered. A feeling of cold fresh air 
struck in her face. Trembling suddenly she 
felt for her block of matches and lighted 
the small lamp on the stand. She turned 
scared eyes to the window. It was open. 
Then to the high bed with its patchwork 
quilts. 

The quilts were tumbled widely—and 
there was no child’s head on the pillow! 
Frantically she tore the covers back. The 
light imprint of Buddie’s small body was 
in the mountainous featherbed—it was even 
faintly warm—but that was all. There was 
no Buddie in the little south room. 


Concluded in May 


with its 


was ready to buy a newer, more modern one. 

The vast array of tractors—garden trac- 
tors, two-plow tractors, general-purpose 
tractors, Diesel tractors—did not confuse 
him. He knew the size and type he wanted. 
His only uncertainty was which manufac- 
turer he should give his money to. He 
finally settled upon the one which had a 
local dealer near him. 

Great was their interest in the new small 
combines, two of which were on parade. 
One exhibitor had sold more than a hundred 
of the small combines by evening the first 
day of the show. 

Keen interest in these small 
denotes a significant trend in farm imple- 
ments. These combines, cutting a five- or 
six-foot swath, are capable of doing a great 
many things the large combined thresher- 
harvesters have not done so well. 

Being light, the small combines can be 
pulled by a two-plow tractor and operated 
by take-off from the tractor motor. Further- 
more, being light, they can get over wet 
ground where a heavy outfit will bog down. 

Being mounted on pneumatic rubber tures, 
they can travel at higher speed (and with 
little vibration) behind rubber tire tractors, 
and thus press the bigger, heavier outfits 
hard for total acres harvested at the end of 
a day. 


combines 
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| WANT 
COLORS AS 
FRESH AND 
CHEERY AS 
A MORNING 
IN SPRING 


THEN BE 
SURE OF THE 


, (3 

CO " y, 

* och! 
"\ BEFORE YOU 


PAINT 





SEE THE PICTORIAL COLOR CHART 








If you want new color combinations to 
| bring added beauty to your home, see your 

nearby dealer in Lowe Brothers products.. 
| He will show you the Lowe Brothers Pic- 
torial Color Chart, which is filled with 
happy ideas in color schemes for every 
painting need. From actual painted repro- 
ductions of charming interiors and attrac- 
tive exteriors, you can choose the exact 
color effects you wish to secure and be 
sure of results before a brush is lifted. 

What's more, you can depend upon the 
known quality of Lowe Brothers paints, 
which contain approximately 90% film- 
forming solids, as against many “cheap” 
paints which often contain as little as 37% 
film-forming solids. 

Depend upon Lowe Brothers quality to 
insure maximum economy and enduring 
beauty. The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, O. 

* 
Free: Illustrated book containing color schemes 
and helpful suggestions. Ask your dealer. 


he SF 


PAINTS @®* VARWISHES 


} Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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COPY must 
reach us not later 
than the Ist of 
the month pre- 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 


Classified Advertisements without display type or illus- 


ceding the Display Advertisements of livestock, poultry, baby 
month of publi- chicks, eggs and pet stock with or without illustrations, tration, 45 cents a word; minimum, 20 words. to give ref- 
cation. $3.50 an agate line, $49.00 an inch; minimum 5 lines. Initials, single letters and figures count as one word. erences. 


IN all cases 
cash must ac- 
company order, 
and new adver- 
tisers are asked 
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THER 


Leghorns-Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
New Hampshires-Hallcross (Crossbred) Chicks * 








seceeee 
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All chicks produced from flocks +H 

E. tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W.D.) ~4 

by the Official State testing agency 

> of one of the six New England States, with | 
NO REACTORS FOUND 

Tube Agglutination tested i 


-_ within the preceding calendar year 
("WELL BRED/"WELL BREEDERS” ) 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD 
that Hall Bros. New 
different from any other 
whole world 
that Hall's Chicks and Hall's methods are 
different from any others 
Get our new big 1936 Catalogue, and 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 
just how true those statements are. Learn the 
amazing story of the EX TRA PROFITABLE- 
TESS of Hall's Chicks 
and the reasons for it 
Then we'll trust your Own 
Good Judgment to tell 
you where to order your 
1936 chicks 















England Hatchery is 
hatcher in the 





Learn the Facts! 
Your copy is Free for the 
asking. You'll find much 
interesting information in 
it. Maila card toda) 
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Hall Bros. 


Box 83 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Tel. 645-5 




















Free Catalog 
“Never a week without 
a hatch,’ since 1927 
Weship Prepaid ani 
Guarantee Safle 
Delivery 











4,000,000 
DAVIS CHICKS 
ANNUALLY 


25,000 customers in 42 states and 
one customer in South Africa. Fif- 
teen years in selling high quality 
chicks from good stock has brought repeat orders and 
satisfied customers from every state east of the Rocky 
Mountains and several Rocky Mountain states 

You can make more money with your poultry if you 
stop buying ordinary chicks and fill your brooder this 
yous Bone DAVIS Guaranteed Chicks 

pay stage, guarantee live delivery and agree to 

veamee at cS If price losses, if any, the first 14 days 

Order direct from this ad or write for catalogues and 
order blanks. Our large volume enables us to make 


prompt Bowe ent a 
GRADE, MY BEST) 100 250 500 

ent 4 Buff, White Rocks, 8 

Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff and | $8.45 $21.00 $41.75 

White Minorcas 








$. C. (English) White Leghorns.) 95 19.75 39.25 
Browns, Buffs and Anconas ¢.U8 9.49 OV.6 

Heavy Mixed ; 7.40 18.35 37.00 
Light Mixed 6.40 15.85 32.00 


Chicks hatched in newest type 65,000 egg unit Smith 
Electric Machines 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM 
Rt. 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


xX 24 HOUR SERVICE 
ON MANY VARIETIE 


3 @\\) SEXED, Started & Day-Old Chix 
-\ from Lindstrom — one of World’s 
i ‘est Model Sowiry * Plants. 
a Latest scientific - uipment 
for increasing egg production. Hu x 
awards in National Eg, ee 3 op ONE 
MILLION | CAPACIT rvice. 
today; BA GAIN « c THIC K 
ge -t— Poultry 


125 Lindstrom Ra., Son Mo. 



















lets or cockerels. Sexed straight di 
eo Cross- ore K ~ One of She co S 
en with a or 


an ( an 
ow Ji “qe D. | i > 
NM, aaa Oa at Bde FBUCIae"s RMS, 





Get Dependable chicks from the Oldest Hat- 

ay in the U. S. Six leading breeds. Blood- 

ested. Prices lower for prompt April, May de- 

liveries. inaleet your gnichatren. country's oldest predeees. 
PINE TREE HATCHERY, Box F. Stockton, N. 
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BUY Dt BOIS HIGH Ql ALITY CHICKS, always de- 
pe ble. A fourteen-day guarantee. All chicks hatched 
in new Sr Electric Machines latest type All 
floc bloodtested and culled for high egg production 

We have thousands of satisfied customers who say 
Dubk chicks make them larger t If you have 
never raised Dubois chicks send order today 

LOO ve del very guaranteed White, Buff 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Whit norcas, White 
W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $7.00 per 100, $23.25 per 
(OO. Buff M cas, New Hampshire Reds, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, $5.40 per 100, $2 > per 300. White Giants 
$9.80 per 100. White Leghorns (English Strain) Mottled 
Anconas, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $7.40 per 100, $21.75 per 
300 Heavy Mixed, $7.00 per 100, $20.50 per 300 As- 


sorted Mixed, 86.50 per 100, $19.00 per 300. Prompt de- 


liver For discount on larger orders write for free litera- 
ture. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 570, Huntingburg 
Indiat 


8 at rock bot- 
immediate de- 
Superior chix 
Island Reds 





IMOTH CHIN! Sexed ch 
isands hatching dail 
. vabilit guarantee 
wes, unsexed, Rhode 
and Butt Rocks (White Wyandottes and 
Buff Groingtons Extra Good) 100—88.45, 500—841.75, 
Big Type White Leghorns with fi ‘PP combs, Beautiful 
Dark Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy 
A ssorter d 100—S87.95, 500-—839.25 For Utility Grade 











cent per chick from above prices. Assorted 

aye 00—S6.40, 500-—-332.00 Day old Pullets in 
Heavies 100—812.95, 500—864 25 Da) old Pullets in 
Leghorns 100——-814.95 500 74.2 Heay Breed 


Cockerels 8c and 10¢c each. | nal sh Leghorn Cockerels 
he each. Special Cockerels 4c each. Prices are prepaid, 
100% alive deliver We specialize in Day old Pullets and 
Cockerels. Order from ad or send for our beautifully 
atalogue Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 
Box No. 4 Huntingburg Indiana 

30,000 SALEM CHICKS each week. All chicks hatched 
n Electric Smith machines from eggs grading 23 oz. and 
over. Our chicks live, grow and make you money, fully 
guaranteed for 14 days. We pay postage, Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wvyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
and White Minorcas. $7.90; Silver Laced and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Buff & Black Minorcas, New Hampshire 
Reds, $8.40; White Giants and Brahmas, $9.95; White, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns and Anconas, $7.40; Heavy Mixed, 
$6.95: Assorted, 86.00. Write for our catalog. We can 
make immediate shipment Salem Hatchery & Poultry 
Farm, Box 10, Salem, Indiana. 











INSU RI BIG GI RP ROF ITS 1936 with chicks from 
Bagb Layers who set new World’s Record at 1935 
Miss« Contest Champions 6 different breeds 
Lives Guarantee. Low Prices. Discounts on ad- 
vance orders 12 Breeds and Sex Guar: inteed chicks 

Poultry Farm, Box 706, Sedalia, 


Free Catalog. Bagb 


MOR-EG SUPER-QUALITY CHICKS CHEAP. 100% 
Arrival guaranteed. Losses first 14 days replaced ‘4 
price. Leading breeds. 100°, bloodtested. Quick ship- 
ments all year. Prepaid. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 
23, Mexico, Mo 


GRAHAM'S CHICKS are Moneymakers as broilers, egg 
producers and breeders All flocks tested for BWD by 
Antigen method. All standard breeds. Also Red-Rock 
cross for broilers 
Graham's Hatchery, Nevada, Ohio 

HYBRID 300 Egg-Blood Sexed Chicks S Crosses 
Healthier, easier raised Assorted Males, Cheap 10 
Sexed Purebreeds. Free Color Catalog 

Famous Poultry Farms, Box 77 Shenandoah, Towa, 


GOOD BREEDING always tells Th: it is wh our chie Ks 
satisf We have a definite breeding program. Let us 
send you proof and full details before you purchase chicks 
elsewhere. Ramsey Hatcher), Box 4, Ramsey, Indiana 
CHICKS: Eleven Years Breeding Large Barron English 
White Leghorns Prices Reasonable. Circular Free. 
Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box F, New Washington, 
Ohio 
HELM’'S Officially Pullorum Tested Approved Chicks 
Matings contain hundreds pedigreed males. Champion 
Barred, White Rock Pens, Illinois Egg Contests. 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill 

HILE'S SUPERIOR PEKIN DUCKLINGS at lowest 
prices. Eggs $7.00 Hundred. Indian Runner Ducklings, 
Chicks, Goslings, Poults. Catalog free. 

Hile Duckling Hatchery, Carey, Ohio 


Hand-picked Chicks, Baby 


52 BREEDS Bargains 
Turkeys, Started Chicks, Hybrids, Pullets, ¢ ‘ockerels; 
lowa Inspected. Wonderful Poultry Book Free 

Berry's Farm, Route 6, ¢ ‘larinda, Iowa 


ROAST CAPON E 2QU ALS TURKEY! Burdin’s Instru- 
ments (Hi: amburg, universally recognized best 
yrocurable, two decades, guaranteed $5. Illustrated Bul- 
etin, 3c 

USE GENO TABLETS for chick bowel troubles. Dis- 
solve readily. Act rapidly. Cost little. 100 size, 75 cents. 


Sample free 
Box M, Monticello, Illinois 


Geno Remedy Co., x 
POULTRY TRIBUNE —Leading poultry magazine. 
Five years $1.00; one year trial 25c in 

Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount Morris, Illinois 


BUY MONARCH CHICKS. Flocks culled, bloodtested. 

Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $8.45-100, post- 

paid. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, $8.00. Order from 
Albany, Ind. 






this ad Monare h Hatchery, New A 
MINORCA-LEG HYBRIDS lay large white eggs. _ gs. Other 
Hybrids E aghteen purebreeds. As hatched. Sexed. 


Catalogue. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, TIL. 
READ the diary of a successful poultryn man each month 
in Everybody's. Sample free. Everybody's Poultry 
Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pa. 
SMITH'S BIG TYPE Buff Leghorn Chicks. 
breed the big ones. Money maker 

* S$. Smith, Hamilton, Ohio 
DUCKLINGS high producing White runners. Greatest 


layers among fowls. $7 for 5 
Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 


Early discount. 














Be first to 








Lead in Eivabtlity, Endurance, 
Egg Size and Net Profits 


Realize your ambition to e your Baby Chicks develop 
into long-lived, prolific hen producing big white pre- 
im , by raising only Roselawn Chicks. 

Our 1935 Barron importation was the largest of 15 





consecutive annual shipment Pedigreed males out of 
best imported and contest-winning hens head every 
1936 mating. _New 1936 Catalog is ‘‘more than just 
another book.”” Write for it, and latest discount prices 
today 
ROUTE 10-J, 
Roselawn Poultry Farm DAYTON, OHIO 
Ref. Dun & Bra eet y Dayton Bank 











Sexed or Unsexed 





CHICKS OF DISTINCTION 
Thousands of blood-tested baby chicks hatching for 
prompt delivery We guarantee quality and 100% alive 
delivery Postage Prepaid Unsexed Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes, LO0O—8$8.45: 500—S41.50 Anconas, Beautiful 


Buff, S.C. Dark Brown and White Leghorns (large type 
and Heavy Assorted, 100—387.95: 500—8$39.00. Giants, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, New Hampshires, White, 


Black and Buff Minoreas, 100—89.95: 500—$49.00 
Chicks from Standard Grade deduct le per chick from 
above prices.) Assorted for layers, 100—S8$6.40 Extra 
High Producing White and Black Leghorns, White and 
Black Australorps, 100—811.45: 500—8$56.50. Day-old 
Pullets in Heavy Breeds, 100—S$12.45: 500—861.50. Day- 
old Pullets in Light Breeds, 100—S$15.45: 500—8$76.50 
Minorea and Australorp Pullets, 100—S816.45: 500 
$81.50. Heavy Breed Cockerels 8‘ and 10 cents. Leg- 
horn Cockerels 5c. Assorted Cockerels 4c. Write for 
illustrated circular and further details. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Indiana 

BUY OUR MASTER BRE Dec “HIC KS. They cost you 
no more and will make you bigger broilers, better layers 
and more profits. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 8S. C 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes 100—S8$S8.45 
500—841.75, 1000—S$82.50; Large type White Leghorns, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 500 -$7.95, 500—339.25 
1000—S877.50: Minoreas $8.05; Giants, Brahmas, New 
Hampshires $9.45; Heavy Assorted $7.40; Assorted $6.00 
We pay postage. Guarantee 100% live arrival and re- 
place any you lose first two weeks half price. Can ship 
C.O.D. Catalog free. Prompt deliveries. Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm, Box 14, Ramsey, Indiana 








67 RARE VARIETIES POULTRY. Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Sexed Chicks, Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens 
Handsome colored, illustrated catalogue free showing 
Lakenvelders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; Cochins; 
Sussex; Giants: Cornish; Houdans; Minoreas; Golden 
Columbian, Silver, Buff, Partridge Wyandottes; Austra- 
lorps; Dorkings; Spanish; Buttercups: Langshans; An- 
conas; Orpingtons; Rhode Island Whites or Reds; New 
Hampshire Reds; Partridge, Buff, Columbian Rocks; 
Brahmas. Murray McMur Box 46, Web- 
ster City, Iowa 





Hatchery, 








SEYMOUR CHICKS from big eggs and blood tested 
stock, guaranteed for 14 days. For immediate shipment: 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons and 
Wyandottes, $7.45—100 English) White Leghorns, 
Buffs, Browns, Anconas, $6.95—100. Write for circular. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 31, Seymour, Ind. 





BEES 


BEES —Easy, pleasant, profitable work 

table. Write to-day for free booklet, 

Pays."" Free catalog bee supplies 
Dadant & Sons, Box F, 





Honey for the 
“A Hobby That 


Hamilton, Lllinois 








FROG RAISING 


RAISING JUMBO FROGS. Interesting. 
Females lay 10,000 eggs. Free literature. 
American Frog Industries, Box 331, Rayne, Louisiana. 


Big Future. 








FARMS 


FLORIDA—Land of Opportunity. Come to Orange 
County in center of state. Grow crops for high-price 
winter markets. Good land available at attractive prices. 
Opportunity in poultry, truck growing, citrus fruits, etc. 
Excellent living conditions. Free booklet. Write today. 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 51 Main St., 
Orlando, Florida. e 





NEW OPPORTUNITY! Farm income is up. Good land 
still at rock bottom prices. Washington, Montana, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon. Ask about exten- 
sive Northwest developments under construction. Lit- 
er. wr, impartial advice. Specify state. 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacifie Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





STROUTS NEW SPRING CATALOG—World’s great- 
est farm list. Many pages absolutely new bargains; 
equipped farms, country homes, highway businesses, 
from Maine to California. Sure money-saver; don't buy 
without it. Card today brings Free copy. 

Strout Agency, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 





THE GREAT NORTHERN serves an agricultural em- 
pire of fertile productive farms where rents, prices and 
operating costs are low in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Write for 
Free Book and full information. 

E. C. Leedy, Dept. 428, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 


Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


os = 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES POULTRY 


TEE EEE eee es 
MUL-AING MACHINE Salts: Sat aan, Gunes) ATZ’ S FAMOUS ty IX MRS. ATZ GUARANTEES YOU THAT WHEN BETTER 
shells. New improved teat cup with inflation suitable all CHIX ARE HATCHED, AT2Z’$ WILL HATCH THEM 


pipe-line milkers. Better. Faster milking. Write for 
literature, prices. Save money. Rite-way Products Co., IF LESS THAN 100 ORDERED ADD Ic PER CHICK 
THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY. SEXED or UNSEXED as 




















4007 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








ABOR—Lasting i munity accination. yovern- 
sent licensed honey hook gue canteen. Free abortion you like them, Blood tested eleven consecutive years. We also carry 
literature. Farmers Serum & Supply Co., Department alivability guarantee. From all old hen's eggs, unsexed. 
10, Kansas ¢ Mo ~Hy . r owe ‘ 
2s - SUPERIOR GRADE UNSEXED 100 300 500 1000 
, < = 3 —— es. Ss it “AP 'SULE oe Se baa Rhode Island Reds Ngh aed | 
Fairview Chemical Co., Humboldt, 8. Dak. W yandottes, extra special), Blue $8.45 $25.20 $41.75 $83.00 





tence — Andalusians, White, Barred & 

O. I. C. HOGS ON TIME. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons f 

Catalogue. Originators ‘ ' 
B. Silver Co., Box 3, Salem, Ohio White, Black & Buff Minorcas } 

(Big type) New Hampshire Reds § 9.45 28.20 46.75 93.00 








RAISE GOA r s for Profit and Health. Monthly maga- 
ul 25¢e yearl 5 months 10c . . . 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 607, Fairbury, Nebraska. Golden Buff, Big English White, 
secre nla = . Beautiful Dark Rose and Single} 7.95 23.70 39.25 78.00 
0.5..C AN D CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts, Comb Brown Leghorns, Anconas 
Sows, ¢ » Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 


For Utility Grade, deduct one cent from the above prices. 

Mixed Heavy Breeds.......... :$6.95 $20.70 $34.25 $68.00 
Assorted for Layers Unsexed .... 6.40 19.20 32.00 64.00 
Day old pullets in Heavy Breeds..12.95 38.70 64.25 128.00 


Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois 


ir AGENTS WANTED 


~— 
MAN WANTED—Old established manufacturer will 











finance responsible man with complete stock guaranteed " 2 : . 
aaa Sian tn aad Gea necessities Very Day old pullets in Light Breeds...14.95 44.70 74.25 148.00 
pleasant wor! Excellent opportunity for good living anc Pull m Bl ial ) 
extra money to save every week. Pays better than most ullets | in ue, Andalusians,!45 95 47.70 79.25 158.00 
occupations. B. M. Anderson sold over $402.7 M. White, Black & Buff Min. ...... 5 
K al ove $347.48 and HE MeMillen over $314 15 in| Mrs. Atz ; 
one week No slack sei asons or layotts. Experience | Heavy Breed cockerels 8c and 10c each. English Leghorn cockerels 5c each. Assorted Light Breed cockerels 
areCoauen and 3 jompany. Room 7iDT. Winona Minn. | 4c each. Prices prepaid 100% alive delivery. Write for prices on Hi-Record Chix. 

————— — ‘| SEXED 90% ACCURACY—AND REMEMBER THAT WE SEX ONLY OUR VERY BEST GRADE 





FARM JOURNAL has openings in Illinois, Wisconsin, OF CHICK 









, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, 1 ' 
: Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania and New England, for ATZ’S HATCHERY, BOX 18, MILLTOWN, INDIANA 
4 men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. ee . 


Steady work with good pay Special training given. | 
Write giving age, reference, complete address and tele- 
phone number to | 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa 





MANUFACTURI R WAN TS S local man— Represent line 
rts with new Trubenized Starchless Collars. Ties, 
Underwear, Hose also. Exceptional values. Maker to 





THE GREAT MONEY-MAKING STRAIN 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 






Ne vest — t oe pases — jeoeenty both in 1933 and 1934. in the past 7 years in competition with the best breed- 
: Quaker, Broadway at 31st. New ee ‘| ers from every part the U.S. our birds have won 938 awards and cups at 






ee i —- Rovat W.Boorm national laying contests, All these hens were raised on our own breeding 
REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS. At- : farm, Thousands of their sisters and daughters are used in our AAA flocks, 














tr Ac tive eal igs to aggressive agents. Seven models 
mom Get the tats on this monepsmanine Dropogtion| SHO, POF WEEK Net Income, Tor tozsars vs barre the laying gueliteset oes 
mon re o Sats © a y-me — oe : , reeding farm to improve the laying qualitiesof our 
. now Write today Remington Rand Inc., Dept. From your AAA chicks, I have 400 
p J-4, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. excellent pulletsthat began laying at41-2 flocks. Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every 





months. We have been maa ome en they nw oy will get dependable, 
i egg br easily rai chicks 

inte ied LaF at moderate prices, DISCOUNTS 

15 and cars passing our on advance orders 

home pay us 40c to 45c | Do Your Own Chick Sexing s, 390. 


WANTED: Man tostart in business selling widely-known 

products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. Largest 

company; est ablished 1889. Big Earnings. No capital or 
s experience needed. Write for free partic ulars | 
3 Rawleigh’s, Box: D-1-FJN, Freeport, Illinois 





AGENTS: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12¢ Ib. 4-02. 





: a doz. Feed costs run Special FREE booklet explains 
Vanilla Syec. Ri why oa for orae. 100 sticks $2.50 a day, netting us ner you can save over 2c per 
.wing Gum 12c. 150 other bargains. Experi - 3 n s 2 
Chewing <sum i ) other bargains. Experience un $40 week forourwork.” |pullet by doing your own sexing 
necessary Ww € per wd up 





R. B. McCord, Georgia, |and then have the cockerels free. 
Nov. 2, 1935. FREE CATALOG 








Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo 





S MA N AND W I E —to run local coffee agency. $300-a- 










b- month opportunity Ford Sedan given if you, qualify. BOOTH FARMS, Box 608, Clinton, Meo. 
I send complete outfit. You don't risk a penny.” Details ~! 
free 
ed Albert Mills, 2696 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 
it $6.85 HOURLY! Amazing Noflatz fixes punctures S ' GS 
vithout patching: makes tires puncture proof! Instantly 
permanently seais holes made by nails, etc. Big seller CUT PRICE red to LIVE and LAY 
Free sample offer At Low Prices... Bloodtested, Free Range 






Fiecks. Big, strong chicks from vigorous, 
Nese range-raised, bred-to-lay flocks. All mat- 
Wo ings B. W. D. Tested. Mo. Accredited 
, Prompt service guaranteed. 100 per cent 
eafe delivery anywhere. Catalog free. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER yRom THIS A 
ow summer prices. Postpaid Prices--Utility Matings 
3c light male chicks up 8. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. $7 9:0 $38.50 


to ROP Sired pure- 8.C.R.1, Red ed or White R 
breeds. Leading ibe et Sess gor White Rocks {8.40 41.00 


straight breeds. Also 8. C. Buff or White esinevens { 8.90 43.50 


8. L. Wyandottes 


oflatz, Dept. A-103, Cincinnati, Ohio 


; Noflatz » | 

— MAKE GOOD MONEY Taking Orders; Shirts, Ties, i | fl al 

Underwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Pants, Uni- 

forms, Sales Kit Free! Nimrod Company, Dept. 163, FO\ONIAL os '@) Oo K 
“i 4922-28 Lincoln Avenue Chicago + hu 

POSITION OPEN. Ambitious woman. Showing stun- - \ 
ning new Fashion Frocks. Can earn $22 weekly, get all 
your own dresses without cost. Experience unnecessary 
No investment. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept _DD- 1086, C incinnati, Ohio 

CASH INCOME DAILY Silvering Mirrors at Home. 















































































Plating Autoparts, Reflectors, Tableware etc., Combina- i " ° a“ 
Smo Outfit, w rite hy ae and oqzed. Jersey White Giants ......4-s 9. 40 46. 00 
ire Sprinkle, Plater, 325, Marion, _Indiana atching dally. rite 
= . today for big FREE Heavy Assorted. ........ 9.40 36.00 
BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 40- e catalo nd Special! prices on emauiane. Less than 100 chix, add Ic each. 
oultrs seases. Representative ante ; pee — & aoe 0 
= nen i gua STORERERIIVES WENTES. EENulve guide, contains 70 $.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 100 
= Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minnesota _| weg mon ee SEXED CHIX sexed fess > - Cle sei-s0 
$5.00 HOURLY. Amazing Karnu Refinishes autos like s F accurac oleae Write’ r 
— new without rubbing, polishing, waxing or painting. COLONIAL pouLray ©. FAR Ms, prices on sexed chicks of other breede, Termes Chicks shivged 
nge Wipes on with cloth. Lasts 8 to 12 months. Free Box 6€4, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 664, Florence, Colo. groneld tg cosh sont wich order, If doalzed C.0.D., cond 61 por 168 
, S : t -59, Ci § CERRO RS . ares 
ces a eh a Le SMITH CHICKERIES Box A-262 MEXICO, MO. 
ete MEN! Here's good paying work with a large shoe Com- 
ia pany Good pay every day. wine oxpertenee needed. ? ’ e oe ~~ 
St Complete sales outfit sent free. rite Consolidated Shoe 
System, Dept. K5, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin py 4 MAMMOTH SIZE 
—-— $2.00 HOURLY with new, scientific cream that mends . S Ege ty Winner — AJAX White 
and all cloth easily, quickly, invisibly, without needle and ‘¥ 2,000,000 Allied Chicks of 25 leading breeds from ents. — of . ry 
{in- thread. Stands laundering. Free sample. > detes bor cer Cee eh eal ie ene Sane, doy lead 
son Sewnomore, A-762, Cincinnati, Ohio 1936. Sexed and H brid chicks. Livability Guaranteed White Gis: * Pkie Feed it 
" icks. L 
Lit- SOMETHING NEW IN FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. We ship C.0.D. N d Low pelces with chicks 3 
: t ‘ > , i , metas : = pc. O. D. © money down. ow prices wi 
Red Comet Automatics. Proved in West five years. Ex- f fea Write TODAY for FREE pri vance. Write fer Tree ag 
n clusive territory. Low price opens pocketbooks. Write Gerty order Ciecount. nite TC ” stad } dar log. Box 43G. 
——— Red Comet, 429 Comet Building, Littleton, Colo. list and save money on your chicks. ° ° ° ATC 
- HEALTH AND PROFIT Gathering Medicinal Herbs, 5 ALLIED CHICKS AJAX ERY 
ase8 Roots, Barks, Flowers, and Evergreens. Details 10c. P.O. Box 0-444 Cedar Rapids, lowa QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
buy C. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. _Louis, Missouri —— 
“UKO” CLEANS AND WHITE NS clothes. Softens Sexed Chicks every weekin 
ty water. Saves soap: Sells 25c. Profit 17c. — Free. no e@r raising 
- Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, ¢ 1icago Day-Old Pullets and AL “4 birds. 
em- MAKE-SELL YOUR OWN Products at Home. No ma- Cockerels $3.95 per hun- Orders waiting for hundreds of thousands goer to 
and chinery or experience needed. Guaranteed formulas. dred Postpaid. Guar- my ter Apa pee hy py hl 
cota Catalog free Kemico, 85, Parkridge, Illinois Pena wal Crs old. Details and picture book for stamp. Write 
aoe x anteed alive arrival. Cus- PR Co., 300 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
44 CT HERS—special work. Up to $22 a week. No house- tomers in 43 States. Lomein ed 
to house experie nee or investment. Give dress size. . 
a Dept. Z-43, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio _ Catalog free - 1 MERS CHICKS ~~ vour prof- 
le or WONDER WEEDER Twice as fast as hoe. Better . oultry since “ eavy XS 
_" work—Sample $1.00—agents wanted. HAYES BROS. HATCHERY ; egg producers. 10,000 Prizes. Catalog Free. 
ka .. Link Company, Fargo, N. D.—Hammer Mills too. 164 Hayes Bidg., DECATUR, ILLINOIS A. A. Ziemer Hatchery, Austin, Minn. 
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EXTRA LOW PRICES on 


CARTERY 


[HAMPION CHI 


)) Bran: hard times with good layers. 
acking company writes 
our customers saying 
that Carter's Champions make 
top-of-market broilers 


Branch of famous 

















eggs. Leading Eastern Poultry house 
establishes special branch to get pre- 
mium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. : ce 
100 per cent safe delivery, strong, 
healthy chicks anywhere. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Fully Prepaid Prices 
} $7-95 $38.50 $74.50 


f 
8.45 41.00 79.50 
Wyands., Buff Orps.... 

Columbian Wyandottes.. 8-90 43.50 
Heavy Assorted........ 
For Special Quality Chicks add ic per chick; 
Extra Special Quality add 3c per chick. 
Sexed Chicks—either pullet 
or male chicks — one 
; any straight breed we 

— h. Guaranteed 90 

to sex. Prices given below. 

Prices Per 100 Day Old tay Day Old pasion 

Leghorns, Anconas.100 for 

Any Heavy Breed.100 for 

Guarantee: Money back Ay c iference in price of 
chicks not true to sex under 90 

Chicks shipped prepaid at eves prices, 

_——- Cc. O. D.on receipt of $1 per 100 


Leghorns, Anconas 








CARTER’S CHICKERY 











OVERSIZE SIEBS| 


You just can't doubt the good judg- 


raisers who have bou ht 
MILLION SIEB CHIC 
eference for Sieb’s Oversize Chicks 
s the strongest proof of their re- 
markable ve that could poo 


CRADE ONLY, OTHE BEST. Wonderful 
layers of large premium egas and extra 
hight of meat for broilers insures you 
y profitable flock. Send for our new Poultry 
or order from thisad. We guarantee 100% 
jae prepaid delivery. 


ear DELAY--ORDER Now 
Gr., Bt. Leghorns . - '$795$38. ‘50574. *50 
8.45 41.00 79.50 


8.95 43.50 84.50 
7.45 36.00 69.50 
. 6.95 33.50 64.50 
7.15 34.50 66.50 
5.95 28.50 54.50 


Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100. 
Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Min- 
orcas--Pullets, $15.95; gg x _ 45; Any 


CHICKS Sho53” 






Wh.,Bf.Rocks, 
pam we Wyands. 
Srp. Ss. L. Wyands. 
aoe y Mixed for Broilers . 
Light Mixed for Layers . « 


Heavy & Light Assorted. 
Mixed Sexed Chicks ..« «+ 


90°. accuracy guara 





SIEB’S HATCHERY 650x211, 


CALHOUNS CHICKS, 





Grry a TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


1. Your Money Back 


red guarantee Seovieee, sagt thie on any 












arantee 1000 ve ico anywhere 
. thy chicks from free-range flocks that 
are stronger, heotent er, because they are on free range oimcet the 
year sround--have extra months of sunshine, fresh air, gree’ 
joodtested. Acc Salted. Ask 
Parchase Pian--$1 books order. 





aie Turkey Poults 
thi Illustrated Catalog 
tells how to raise 


DUCKLINGS 
& GOSLINGS 


Ridgway Duch zoo. The 
Box 27, LaRue, Ohio 


wd { BERRY S New POULTRY BOOK 


Hand - Selected BABY CHICKS. 
oe oad tt mag et CHI 








Book FREE, « 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx109,CLARINDA, 1OWA 


SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


Popular Breeds—low prices—liberal_ sr 
tees. Also White Pekin Ducklings. 
cular. Write—The New Washington eceary 














, Box F, New Washington, 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


EE EEeEEEeESEeEOeSOe 
SURPLUS SALE 100 Westhauser's Improved, new land 
gro Iastodon Everbearing Strawbert plants $1.00, 
im) $1.60 prepaid 500 83.00 LOO0 $5.25 5000— 
$24.95 not prepaid. 100 Gem and 100 Mastodon $1.70 pre- 
pa . 100 Ne Grand Champion, largest Springbearer 
$1 on $2.00 prepaid. 50 Dorsett and 50 Fairfax $1.50 





prepa d 200 Premier $1.40 rae 1000—S4.00 not 
) Gem Everbearers $6.75 not prepaid. 100 
i Black Ras shes es or 100 Re 1 Raspberries or 
Blackberries $1.50, 200—S$2.35 prepaid, 1000 
) per 1000 not prepaid. 25 Dewberries or 25 
2-year bearing size $1.25 prepaid. 
¥. Rht ibarb and 6 Horseradish $1.00 pre- 
er Nurserystock send for large Color Catalog. 
n Quality stock Guaranteed 





user Nurseries, Box 91, Sawyer Michigan 

























LE T [ nays YOU MONEY on Nursery Stock! Mil- 
l s 0 i teed, henvy Footed, disease free, northern 
grown pf . 1000 Strawberry yur select ion varieties, 
s 300 Dunlap $1.25 1000 $3.00. 200 Blakemore 
$1.00: 1000 $3 0). 200 Premier $1.25 1000. $4.00. 100 
Dorsett or Fairfax $1.00; 1000, $5.00 200 Mastodon 
$1.75: 1000. 87.00 200 Gen 82.00: 1000, $7.95 100 
Cumberland $1.50 1000, S11.00 100 Latham $1.25: 
] S800 100 Eldorado $1.25; 1000, 88.95. 100 As- 
us $1.00: 1000. $5.00. 25 Coneord Grape 75c: 100, 
10 Big 2-year Shrubs $1.00. $1.00 novelty plant 
with every $5.00 order. 47 years’ growing ex- 
nee. Catalog free 
Rokely & Son Nursery, Box 240, Bridgman, Mich. 

TREES of Select Quality for Spring Planting. We offer 
for spring planting 150,000 one year apple, limited quan- 
tity two year olds, best new and older varieties. 150,000 
select Peach trees one yeas and June Buds. Nut trees all 
kinds Ort amet! tals of all kinds. We specialize in growing 
apple and peach trees 7 xr commercial orchardists. All 
stock thoroughly inspected for true sto name. 1936 
Catalog read It’ s Free Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 

Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland 
PLANT ASSORTMENT—200 Frostproof cabbage, 200 
onions, 200 tomatoes, 25 peppers, 25 Eggplants, or cauli- 





Hi, Brussels Sprouts, all $1.00 postpaid. 


flower, Brox 
1000, $1.50: 3000, 


Mixed as wanted 200, 8.50: 650, $1 00 
25: postpaid. Express Collect 5000, $5.00. Certified, 
tough, hand selected. Leading varieties. Mossed, 
labeled, packed in ventilated cont: iiners Prompt ship- 
ment, satisfaction guaranteed 
Jacksonville Plant Co., Jac 





Texas 


E nough 


ksonville, 


1936 


STROMERS GRI AT SEED VALUE for 
of five. 19 


seeds to supply fresh vegetables for family 

varieties, including 1 pound everbearing peas, 1 pound 
green and yellow beans, half pound white and yellow corn. 
14 packets l packet Sweet peas 1 packet Nasturtium. 
Worth $2.00. Postpaid for only $1.00. Supply limited. 

South Mict igan Nursery R-4), New Buffalo, Mich. 

STATE CER’ T I] IE D ‘PLANTS 250 Dorsett, or Fair- 
fax, $1.50; Premier, Aroma, $1.20; Bearever, Blakemore, 
$1.00: Dunlap, Gibson, 90¢ Clermont, Catskill, Gem, 





Newburgh, $7.50; Viking, $3.25; 
Regis, $3.50; Black 


$1.75 
Chief $3.00 St 
Logan, $3.25; Cumberland, $3.00; Kansas, 


Mastodon, 
Latham, $3.25 


Beauty $4.00 ; 
$3.00: Plum “ armer, $3.00; Alfred, $3.50; Eldorado, 
$3.00; Lucreatia, $3.00. Srnec’s Nursers Baroda, Mich. 

PIEDMONT PLANTS—Open field grown—Frost proof 


Leading varieties. Postpaid: 
1,000, $2.00. Collect: 500, 60¢; 1,000, 
Beet, Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Write for free catalog and 


Cabbage and Onion plants 
200, 60c¢; 500, $1.10 
$1.00. Tomato, Lettuce, 
Pepper, Sweet Potato Plants 
cultural directions 
Piedmont Plant Co., Box 907, Albany, Ga 

RED CLOVER 810.50 per bushel, Timothy $1.50, Hardy 
Alfalfa $6.90, Grimm Alfalfa, sealed bag $8.90, Scarified 
Sweet Clover $2.70, Unhulled $1.50, Korean Lespedeza 
$1.75, all triple recleaned Guaranteed satisfac- 
Write, free samples and catalog. 


sacked. 


tory quality 

rank Sinn, Box 409, Clarinda, Iowa 
MASTODON EVERBEARING | strawberry plants 
(Stromers improved) 100—$1.00; 150—$1.20; 250— 
$1.95; 350—S82.75 Postpaid (500—8$3.00; 1000—$5.25; 





5000—$24.95 Not Prepaid.) 
South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 
TEN GLADIOLUS BULBS le! Finest varieties, all 
colors, guaranteed to bloom. 100 postpaid for $1! Send 
dime or dollar today Maule's Seed Book free—tested 
flower, vegetable seeds. Wm. Henry Maule, 747 Maule 
Building, Philadelpiia, P ennsylvania 

ALFALFA. Ixansas grown 85.75; Grimm Alfalfa $12.00; 
Sweet Clover $3.00. All per bushel. f.0.b. Salina. We buy 
from producers and sell at lowest prices Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ask for somes and prices all field seeds. 
Kansas Seed Company, 440 N. Santa Fe Salina, Kansas 


APRIL SPECIAL: 100 Mas todon, 100 Gem everbearers 
$2.00; 100 Dorsett + Fairfax 85c; 250 Catskill $1.90; 100 
Blackberries $1.10; 


Latham, C hief, or Cumberland Black 
Raspberry 100—S$1.25: 





Fruit trees,*Seeds. Free Catalog. 
Wolnik Nurseries, R4, New Buffalo, Michigan _ 


DORSETT, FAIRFAX, CLAREMONT, CATSKILL 
(the 4 new ones) 100—8.89; 150—8$1.29; 200—$1.69; 
250—$1.98 Postpaid. (500—-$2.60; 1000—$5.00 Not 
prepaid.) Combinations allowed. 
pouth Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 
GLADIOLUS: Prize Winners. Picardy (Shrimp Pink), 
Primrose Princess (Yellow), Marmora (Mauve), Aflame 
(Flame) Forty bulb assortment (blooming size) only 
$2.00. Complete list ‘F’’ on request 

K. K. Mills, Washington, Connecticut _ 


Portoricos, Yellow 
500—S$1.00: 1,000— 


fresh plants on 








Nancy He alls, 
300—7 5e: 
healthy, 


POTATO PLANTS 
Jerseys, Yellow Yams. 
$1.65. Guaranteeing strong, 
arrival. Mixed as requested. 
Nance) Hall Farms, McKenzie, Tennessee 
SEND NO MONEY— Frostproof Cab- 
bage—Onion Plants. 500 50c, 2000 $1.5 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS —Beautiful collection, 
large and small types, hardy, fieldgrown, no two alike. 12 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Mrs. Julius Westermeyer, Naples, Illinois 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE and Bermuda ‘Onion Plants 
500—60e: 1000—S80c: Catalogue free. 








ay Postman. 
1000 90c, 














5000—$3.50. 
Georgia Certified tomato plants, 

Sims Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
THE SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSE RY has 12 separate 
advertisements in this classified section Each a real 
bargain, with satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
See if you can find them, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT PLEASE at very rea- 
sonable prices, Strong, Vigorous, Dependable. Rayner's 
high quality, fresh dug plants will go a long way toward 
making your strawberry enterprise a success. True to 
hame, Safe Delivery, 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Dorsett 100 70¢, 1,000 $4.25, 5,000 $18.75: Fairfax, Cats- 
kill, Culver Redheart Chesapeake, 100 70c, 1,000 $4.75, 


5,000 $21.25; Premier, Aberdeen, Aroma, Wm. Belt 
Gandy, Big Joe, Lupton, Pearl, Fruitland, 100 65c, 1,000 
$3.75; 5,000 $16.25; Blakemore, Sen Dunlap, 100 65c 


Southland, Clermont, 
5,000 $17.50; Everbearers: New 
5.000 $31.25; Mastodon 
Big Valuable cata- 


1,000 $3.25, 5,000 $13.75; Joyce 
108 70ec, 1,000 $4.00, 
Gem, 100 $1.00, 1,000 87.25 
100 $1.00, 1,000 $6.75, 5,000 $28.75; 
log FREE 

Mary) land 


Rayner Bros., Box 14, Salisbury 





Open field grown 
shipped promptly 

Favorite 
Wakefields 
Prizetaker 


PLANTS—Eight inch 
Fresh arrival anywhere 
Bonny Best Baltimore 
Cabbage, Golden Acre, Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Red Rock, All Season. Onions, Bermuda, 
Spanish Above plants, 200, 45¢e; 500, 75e: 1000, $1.25 
2000, $2.00: 3000 up, 90e L000 Pepper, Ruby King 
California Wonder. Collards, Broccoli, Eggplant, Cauli- 
flower, Sweet Potatoes: Portoricans, Yellow Yams, 100 
35c; 500, $1.25; $1.60 Per 1000 

I 


TOMATO 
Roots mossed 
Marzlobe, Stone, 


P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga 








TARAN’ TEED NURSERY  STOC K Strawberry 
To00 ut rate $2.50. 1000 Dunlap $2.75. 1000 Premier 
$3.95 1000 Dorsett $4.50 1000 Mastodon 87.00 
1000 Gem $7.50. 1000 Cumberland Raspberry $10.00 
1000 Eldorado Blackberry $10.00. 10 Peach Trees $3.25, 
10 Apple $4.50. 10 Silver Maple $2.50. 4 Climbing Roses 
$1.00. 25 Pkg. Garden Seeds $1.00. 5% discount cash 
with order, write for catalogue 

ssig Nurse ry, 


Bridgman, Mich 














Plants—Lots 100: 1,000: 5,000 Order until June 
Strawberry—Premier; Dorsett Fairfax $8.40; $3.95 
$18.90; Dunlap $.28; $2.65; $12.50; Catskill: Everbearing 


Rockhill $4.50 


Gem: Mastodon $8.65: $5.95: $27.65: 
1 Year—Raspberry—Latham; Chief: Cumberland 8.75 
$7.00; $33.00; Newburgh $2.75 Asparagus— Mary 





Concord $2.50 





Washington $.55:; $5.00; $23.50. Grape 
Not Prepaid. Catalog 
Bond Nursery 


New Buffalo, Michigan 








BERRY PLANTS of Superior Quality. 5,000,000 Straw- 
berry plants Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Pre- 
mier and other Leading varieties. Raspberry and Black- 
berry plants Grape Vines, Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes Asparagus roots Our Spring 1936 Catalog is 


chock full of good things. It’s Free. Write forit. Bountiful 
Ridge Nurseries, Box D, Princess Anne, Maryland 
CONCORD (Blue), Niagara (White), Moores 


vines. 3 
(100 
Combinations 


(Black early), 1 yr. strong healthy 
12 for $.60; 25—8$1.00; 50—S1.50 Postpaid 
250—8$4.00; 1000—S$15.00 Not Prepaid.) 
allowed 


South Michigan Nurser} (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan | 


SCHROER'S BETTER PLANTS: 
Jersey, Charleston, C openhagen and Flat Heads. Prepaid 
500—S1.00. 1000—S81.75. Collect 5000—8$4.50. Onion 
3ermuda, Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, white and yellow 
and Prizetaker. Prepaid 500—S0c. 1000—81.25. Collect 
5000—$3.00. Quality Plants and 40-7 shipment 
guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga 
YOUNGBERRY “the new purple dew berry 
the new purple raspberry, 12 OO; 
$2.00; 100—S$3.50 Postpaid. 1 3 
ylants at double I yr. prices.) 
South Michigan Nursery (R- 4), New y Buffalo, Michigan 
G ROW VEGE STABLES Two Ww eeks I Earlier With Our 
Hardy Field-grown Plants. Cabbage, $1.00 thousand; 
Onion, 60c; Tomato, $1.50. Write for descriptive list 
Largest a Grower 
Carlisle P lant Farms, 


D NO MONEY 
—Cabbage, Onion, 
Any variety 
Fairv iew Plant Farm, 


















F rost proof cabbs uze 








and P otomi ac 








plants. ~Q yr. old 











Valdosta, Georgia 








Pay on Delivery. Certified Frost- 

Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Mixed as wanted. 550, 75c; 

Ponta, Texas 


SEN 
yroof 
“gepli _ 
1000, $1.2 


H ARDY ALFAL F ¥ $5.90, Grimm Alfalfa $7.50, Ww hite 
Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow 84.00, Red Clover $10.30 
All 60 Ib. bushel, triple recleaned. Return seed if not 
Satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





CUMBERLAND &€ L ng AN. (Black) ‘Raspberry. saety 
King (Red), 100—$1.; 250—S2.75 Postpaid. (5 - 
$5.75; 1000— $11.00 Nov P repaid) (1 yr. No. 1.) 
South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 
CERTIFIED FROSTPROOF—< ‘abbage, Onion, To- 
mato, Pepper, Eggplants. Any variety. Mixed any way 
wanted. 100, 50c; 550, $1.00; 1000, $1.75. Prepaid. 
Ponta Plant Company, Ponta, Texas 














PAY THE POSTMAN—Send no money. F rostproof 
Cabbage oe Onion Plants. Leading varieties. 500, 50c 
1,000, 90) Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga 








GRAFT ind WAX for Orchardists. Michigan State Col- 

lege formulas used, Free price list. Dealers wanted. 
__ Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 

Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and sweet 


FREE CATALOG. 
Prompt shipment and 


ytato plants. Special Prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 
GINSENG—most valuable crop grown. Hundred seed, 
$1.00; thousand $3.00. Plants, $1.00 dozen; $5.00 hun- 
dred. Instructions included. Collins, B261, Viola, Iowa 
Cc. Oo. D., 200 frostproot cabbage, 200 onions, 
matoes, 25 peppers, 25 cauliflowers, all $.75, 
aoe Smith Deamer Plant Co., 
.O.D. SEND NO MONEY. 
All varieties. 


















“choice 
Troup, Texas 


Frostproof Cabbage and 





pe pa Plants. s. 500, 50c; 1,000 90c. Prompt 
Georgia Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


shipment. 

NANCY HALL, and Porto Rico Potato Plants, from 
selected, treated seed, $1.40—1000. Prompt shipment 
guaranteed. Will Yancey, McKenzie, Tennessee 


2 YEAR BEARING AGE Latham or Chief Red Rasp- 
berry, 12—$1,.00; 25—$1.75 Postpaid, (100—8$3.95; 
250—3$7.50. Not prepaid. ) 
South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 
CHESTNUT TREES. Blight-Resistant. Bearing 
delicious nuts at 3 and 4 years of age. Send for circular to 
Chestnut Nursery, Manheim, Pa. 
Something new 175 Varieties. 
Write for Free Catalog 
Dept. J-24, Quincy, Ill 




















NOVELTY SEEDS— 
Vegetables— Flowers—Berries 
Brower Seed Co., 
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SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


PLANT COLLECTION—C.O.D. Pay Postman—700 
Certified Frostproof cabbage, onions, tomatoes, peppers, 
Eggplants, Cauliflower, ya Brussels Sprouts, mixed 
as wanted $1.00; 1000, $1.25; 5000, $5 00. Large selected. 
Carefully moss packed ‘Quick shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed United Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas 





800 LARGI ONION PLANTS: yellow, Bermuda, sweet 
Spanish—Live Delivery Guaranteed—cCollection ten 
packets garden seed: one packet each—Spinach, beet, 
turnip, radis h, mustard, parsnip, carrot, collard, rutabaga, 
lettuce—all only $1.00 postpaid. 

John Currie, Tacna, Arizona 





PREMIER (Very Early), Blakemore (Early), Pearl 
(Late), Chesapeake (Very Late), 100—$0.89; 150—$1.29: 
250—$1.98 Postpaid (500—$2.25; 1000—$3.98. Not 
prepaid.) Combinations allowed. 

South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 
FRU V rl TREES—Standard commercial varieties as well 
as the outstanding New Double Red Sports. Cover your 
requirements now while the better varieties are available. 
Write for our Price List offering more than 800 varieties of 
plant ms aterial. Titus Nursery Co., Waynesboro, Va. 


IMPROVED BISON TOMATO, most outstanding extra 
early self pruning tomato ever developed, exceptional 
heavy cropper all summer when other varieties fail. 
Flesh firm, few seeds, dwarf vines and drouth resistant. 
Fifteen cents pac Kage, prepaid. 

Vm. Borman, Lee Summit, Missouri 


SE ND NO “MONE Y. Pay Postman. Frostproof Cab- 
bage, Onions, Tomatoes, Peppe r, ss plant, Cauliflower, 














Broccoli, 550—75c;: 1000—$1.2 00—$5.00. Any 
variety. Mixed as wanted. 

East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Texas 
GEM, MASTODON EVERBEARING. World's Larg- 


250 Plants, $2.00; 500, $3.25; Ever- 
We hold United States acre record, 
$2,059.20. Dorsett, Fairfax, 250, $1.50; 500, $2.50. Illus- 
trated Catalog. Seeds 
Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan 


NEW WAYZATA (Honey sweet) everbearing strawberry 
plants 12—$1.00; 25—$1 40; 50—$2.25; 75—$3.25; 
100—$4.00; 200—87.80; 250—$9. 00 Postpaid (1000 for 
$30.00 Not Pre paid) 

South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan 


NOR’ r HE RN M AMMOTH, Selected, State Ins ted. 


est Strawberries 
bearing Originator. 








stra ber plants; Beavers, Blakemore, Dr. Burrill, 
Senacor ‘Dut nl ap, Premier, 25—35c; 100—85c; 250— 
$1.80; 500—S8$3.25, postpaid. 


Brule Valley Nursery, Brule, Wisconsin 


C.0.D. PLANTS. Pay Postman. 700 Cabbage, Onions, 
romatoes, Broccoli, Pepper, Eggplant, Cauliflower, any 





variety, mixed as wanted $1.00. 1000—$1.25; 5000— 
$5.00 ; Texas Plant Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 
CERTIFIED STRAWBE RRIES—Blakemores, Aro- 
mas: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 10,000, $17.50. Dorsett, 
Fairfax: 300, $1.75; 1,000, $4.25. 


Shelb 


Plant Farms, Memphis, Tennessee 


GEM EVERBEARING strawberry. Bears 60 days after 
set 100—$1.00; | 150—$1.35; 200—$1.75; 250—$2. 
Postpaid. (500 $3.50: 1000 —$6.75 Not prepaid. ) 

South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Michigan _ 


SPEC IAL, 300 frostproot cabbage, 200 onions, 100 to- 
matoes, 25 peppers, 25 cauliflowers, all $1.00, postpaid, 
any variety Rusk Plant Co., Rusk, Texas — 


SEND NO MONEY—Pay Postman. Frostproof < cab- 
bage—Onion Plants. 500 50c; 1000 85c. Prompt gl 
ment 


Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga 


WATERMELON SEED improved kleckley sweet, 75e 

















per lb., prepaid, and special culture treatise. 

rnest C. Moody, Box 623, Garden City, Kan. 
WASHINGTON RUSTP ROOF ASPARAG ARAGUS (1 yr 
roots) 100—$1.00; 250—$1.95 Postpaid. (1000—$5.95 


Not Prepaid.) 
South Michigan Nursery (R-4), New Buffalo, Mich. 


C. O. D. 300 frostproof cabbage, 200 onions, 100 tomatoes, 
25 peppers, 25 cauliflowers, all $.75, any variety. 
Central Plant Co., Ponta, Tex. 


POTATO PLANTS. Nancy Halls, Porto Ricans, strong 
and thrifty, 500—$1.00; 1000—$1.60, safe arrival guar- 
anteed Midway Farm, Huntingdon, Tenn. 














DORSETT, ~ FAIRFAX, 90 cts. Blakemore, Gibson, 
Premier, 60¢; Mastodon, Gem, Everbearer, 90c; Latham 
ted Raspberries, $1.50. Hundred Plants. 


Patterson Nursery, Sawyer, Mich. 


Lancaster Sure Crop Best For Crib or 
$2.50 Bushel. Prepaid 10 Bushel Lots. 


Pleasantview, Parkesburg, Pa 


DOGS 


SILENT FUR HUNTER—Have large Male Hound and 
cur mixed Silent game getter, trees coons, opossums, 
minks, before they den. Very fast, 34% years old, solid 
barker. $15.00—ten days’ trial. Bank reference. Guar- 
antee money back if not pleased. 

Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND—Four years old, large size, wide 
hunter, open trailer, good voice, true, solid tree barker. 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. $15.00—thirty 
days’ trial Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


MALE COON HOUND— 3% years old, ‘large size, wide 
hunter, op en trailer, true solid tree barker. Rabbit, fox, 
deer proo $15.00, twenty oye. trial. 

. Doran, Murray, Ky. _ 


COON HUNTERS: Season over on coons offer cl cheap on 

trial money-back guarantee three-year-old male hound, 

fast wide hunter, good barker, picture showing breeding. 
R. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 





SEED CORN 
Silo, Graded, 





Oo 














COON HUNTERS— Contucky Season on coons closed 
January First. Have male hound, three years old, large 
size, fast, steady, true, solid barker. $10 00—ten days’ 
trial J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Have finished successful hunting “season. 334 ye years “old 
ale Coon Hound. Large size, good voice, open trailer, 
good fast hunter, true at tree. $10.00, 15 days’ trial. 


Tip Doran, Murray, Ky. 


Three years old Female Coon Hound—Good size, fast 
wide hunter, open trailer, solid barker, true tree barker, 
and sticker $10.00 Bai ley Key, Murray, Ky. 


Genuine Saint Bernard puppies—fat—woolly —like baby 
ears! Photographic prospectus, catalogue and souvenir 
Postcard 10¢ Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 

















FROG RAISING 








Nufond Giants Weigh up te 
3 Ibs. each. 





RAISE GIANT FROGS 


MAKE GOOD MONEY—START BACKYARD! 





Pair of breeders lay 10,000 
methods hatch a to 90%! 
multiplies so rapidly. 

We Buy What You Raise and Pay y Up to $5.00 
Per Dozen. The frog market is waiting for all you 


s yearly. Modern 
o other livestock 


raise and is practically unlimited. Demand exceeds 
FREE 
BOOK 


supply everywhere. 


We furnish breeders, Instructions 
and market 


WRITE fe9 (ee ecarlcte lfarms 
tion and literature. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 


(World’s Largest Frog Market) 
Dept.150-D NEW ORLEANS, LA 

















POULTRY 


Hatched in World’s Largest Incubators — All B Bloodtested 


Back of our Blooded Chicks are the Famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, 
= and other world’s finest bloodlines. Sensational eae Ray 

turing broilers guarantee highest profits.. Order now or send for our 
live arrival guaran 





Big FREE 4- - Poultry Book. 100% 
PRICES PREPAID—PROMPT DELIVERY 


Bd.. Wh., Bf. Rocks, R. I. Reds, Wh Wyandottes. 8. 
Bf. Orps., Jersey BI. ‘Giants, White Minorcas..... 
Silver 7 





ioe S00 MORE PROFIT 


Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns, gngouss, Gone Mixed... .§ 13 He “33.69 . ‘igg 8 


ed Wyandottes, Jersey White Giants. . 10. 


THORNWOOD, INC., BOX 101-G, Lovisiviite iY. co an Ind.) 





nm, Holter- 
large, quick 











$50 to $150 


teed. 
-Select AADS er om 


24 Ty extra 
r hen means 
$80. 0 to $150.00 
more profit from 100 
3 hens at NO 
TRA Cost to yout 








































FREE CATALOG tells ail 


PUREBREEDS and CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
Ser Guaranteed or As Hatched. Lady Windsor strain White Leghorns +» | ek ‘e) CH is Lé S 
and all leading purebreeds and crossbreeds. 

NEW BLOOD BREEDING METHOD 
We blend the high production bloodlines from internationally famous 
breeders to give you the most eggs and meat in Superior, Chicks. 
Our Super-cross Hybrids are EGG and MEAT 
Two weeks’ supply of America’s Finest 
Chick Feed, absolutely FREE with each 100 Superior chicks. 
THESUPERIORHATCHERY, 


WITH EACH 












FREE 


or - Sw 4 ole 
TELLS ALL 







"-ORTUNES. Big 








BOX 677,WINDSOR,MISSOURI 











FOY’S New Illustrated Poultry Book FREE! 


oo raising. Low pion on 40 varieties 


A complete guide to profitable poultry and 
chicks, breeding stock and pigeons. AJso Al 


FRANK FOY, 


Box 3, 


-ullet Chicks. Send 5c for postage. 


CLINTON, IOWA 











aATCHED and SOLD > the GOLDEN RULE 
PURE BRED Golden Rule Chicks are your 


safeguard against inferior chicks, your guarantee 
of strong, vigorous, large type, healthy chicks. 
You'll find Golden Rule prices are very reason- 
able. Get our DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY CHICK 
ORDERS. 138 favorite varieties, all bred for high pro- 
duction of large size eggs. Blood testedfor BWD by 
antigen method. Chick losses first 14 days replaced at 
4g regular price. 100% alive arrival guaranteed. 
Beautiful 32 page catalog free. Write today. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 10, Bucyrus, Ohio 














DAY-OLD PULLETS 
or all Cockerels. hat 

each week. Best ln ‘Ss 
BWD Tested. Two weeks sup- 
aly of Feed Free. Order Now! 


breeds, Free toe punch 
service. Also purebred chicks 
not sexed. Ser. fcr Big Cal- 
endar Catalog. Box 43S. 
AJAX HATCHERY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


SEXED 
°° CHIX 








WKS OL PU LLETS. 
an po FP te d breedi 

Pullets o red breeding. 

—_ caponized day-old cockerels; 

lar sexed and non-sexed chi cks, 

popular breeds. Started Chicks. All pro- 

duced by Rusk’s Famous 7-point Breed- 

ing Control Ae ge. 12th consecutive 

epatenat CATALOG FREE. 

RUSK FAR FAR x 4620-D , Windsor, Mo. 


CHICKS of modern quality. All out stock 
blood-tested. Large type White Leg- 
horns, Wh. & Bar. Rocks, R. I. Reds $8; H. Reds $9; 
27 years hatching experience. Circular F REE 

W. A. LAUVER, 230 Kellerville Rd., McAlistervilie, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE.- Chicks - Eggs 


year. Ist Prize Winners Ohio, New York, Tenn., Kentucky 1935 
















= Pairs. Fine Layers. Large Eggs. Priced Low. Buy ‘trom « Specialist. 
SHERMAN BOWDEN & SON, Box 195K, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


85,000 SEYMOUR CHICKS 
PER WEEK an Creed _~ 
eggs, high producing, cmery culled flocks. SEXED 
CHICKS IF YOU WIS 


For Immediate Delivery 
Barred, Buff & White- 50 100 200 500 
Rocks, 8. Reds, 
Ww hite Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons. ... 
White Leghorns (Eng. 


$3.95 $7.45 $14.80 $36.25 


or Amer.) Brown 

Buffs & Anconas.... 3.75 6.95 13.80 34.25 
Heavy Mixed Breeds 3.65 6.90 13.70 33.50 
Assorted Breeds for 

Layers. . 3.25 5.90 11.70 28.50 


We pay postage, guarantee live delivery and replace 
at half price losses the first fourteen days. 
hatch 
cubators. 


Seymour Hatchery, Box 31, Seymour, Ind. 


All chicks 
in 65,000 Egg-Unit Smith Electric In- 












TODAY Code 956 


20¢h CENTURY HATCHERY lemad 





NEW WASHINGTON 
oHnio 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
RKS STRAIN-~bred for 
CONTEST Winners. and Used A, ae A wo na oe 
Experiment Stations and Foreign Govern —_ 
ROP Saxrsw ton FETE 
Egep o Chlcho 0 Youngsters Priced Right 
5 PARKS & SONS Box R, ALTOONA, PA. 


B uy World’s Oldest & Greatest 
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98% Livability Guaranteed First4Wks. | | 
on R. 1. Red & Rock-Red Cross Chicks 


Chicks lost in excess of 2° during first 4 weeks will 
replaced free or purchase price refunded We could not 
make this Guarantee year after year if our chicks did not 
possess unusual vigor. 

44,000 Pullorum Tested Breeders 


S. tested tor 








amen flock in the U. 





and found 100‘) free. ‘lests were Ag 
cultural College. Every exg set i n 
farm. 

Customers report a good percentage of 3 Ib. broile at 
10 weeks. Pulletsa start laying at about 4'y month an 4 


are usually in 50° production of standard-size ee 


6 months. Write for 1936 Catalog and Price List 


REDBIRD FARM wrentHam. mass. 




















FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


with mann ers SEVERYWHERE. a 


ey a, atal ofthe AMERICAN | 
RABBIT FARMER and monthly rors bulletin showing | 


names of mare in various parts of America who con- 
tinuously buy rabbits offered them. Al! for 10 cents. Address 
ournoor ENT! PRISE CO., 103 Main Street, NEW CITY. N.Y. 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your — of 
rats. Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on 
care and working. Free 















Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New London, Ohio 
$105—$175 month. Work for “Uncle Sam." Men— 
women. Try next announced examinations. Common 


education usually — ent. Full particulars—list jobs— 
Free. Write today su 
Franklin Institute, Dept _H-23, 


MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 


Rochester, N. ¥ 








small. For free booklet write, 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 280, Nashvi ille, Tenn 
GOVERNMENT JOBS ARE DESIRABLE -Railway 


Mail and Post Office examinations expected soon ree 
catalog explaining these and other fine jobs. Write now— 
today. 

Patterson School, 100 Case Bldg., Rochester, N. ¥ 
REAL JOBS OPEN—Auto Mechanical, Diesel F ngines, 
Aviation. Earn $35.00-—$75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ traini 
qualifies you. Write for Big Book and Special ow 
Tuition Now. MeSweeny Schools, Dept. 13-28, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or Kansas C it) Mo. a 
USED CORRESPONDE NC E COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive , -*- -back 
guarantee. Write for free catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses Bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 
WANTED— Names of men desiring outdoor work; $1,700- 
$2,400 year; patrol , 7 protect game. Qualify im- 
mediately. Details Fr 

Write Delmar institute, A-46, 
“MAKE $10-$100 DAY Auctioneering. Acquire home- 
study free. Auctioneers annual $1. Greatest Ever. 
American Auction School 31st year largest, Kansas C ity.” 
FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. W rite. 
Rayson Service, B-43, 


Denver, Colorado 
MISCELLANEOUS 


$5000.00 each for Rare Coins. We guarantee to pay the 
World's Highest Prices. Old Cents up to $2000.00 each, 





Denver, Colo 


































1860 Cent $50.00. Cents of 1861, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 
$20.00 each, 1859, 1866 to 1875, 1909 $10.00 each; 25c 
before 1916 $300 00, 50¢ before 1916 $750 00, Lincoln 





Cents, before 1932 $35.00 per 100. Paper Money $26.00, 
Foreign Coins, Half Cents, Half Dimes and thousands of 
others up to $2500.00 each. Send Dime for Large 
Illustrated List before sending coins. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept. 568, Springfield, Mass. 
FOR ELECTRIC ONE-WIRE FENCING get the orig- 
inal Prime Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire 
guaranteed to hold stock. Battery or power. 30 day 
trial. Catalog free. Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
FJ, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
EARN $10-$15 WEEKLY, 
Dealers. Experience unnecessary. 
particulars. 
National System, Box 457-J, Detroit, Mich 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful Nu-border En- 
largements, Eight Nu-border Prints, Guaranteed Fade- 
less. 25c coin. 

“Giant Snapshots, Inc.. Dept. F. Greenbay, 


*, mailing circulars for Mail 
Send stamp for 


WwW is 


OUR FOLDING HARROW DRAWBAR haseveryt. ing! 
Complete plans, $1. Sample 32-volt wind plant plans, 
dime. Ahart Agricultural Engineering Service, Dow 
City, Iowa 
DENNIS LYNAM. INFORMATION WANTED. Age 
58. Left Brooklyn, 1910. Write W. M. Winans, lz4 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ELECTRIFIED FENCES reduce costs 80%. Operates 
from battery or power current. 30 days’ trial. Write, 
One-Wire Fence Co., B-32, Whitewater, Wis 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25¢c. Ac 
Photo Service, Box 223B, Minneapolis, M Minnesota 
MAKE $21 PER 100, Stamping Names on Keychecks. 
Either sex. Easy work. Samples and Instructions, 25c. 
‘Key tag Co., Cohoes, N. Y 
DEVELOPED, Two double-clear prints each 
25e. Reprints 24%ec. Enlargement coupon. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 























ROLL 
good negative 
Willard’s, Box 3536-P, 





_MISCELLANEOUS 


our copies of our 
Suggestions 








| immediat ely for 3 
atent Protection’ and 
on Sixty-eight pages of interesting 











facts "Patent Laws protect you; kind of 
sketch »leJj; simple steps to take without 
cost : inventors have secured financial as- 
sistance; st > ginventions;illustrateimportant 
mechal ul move nts With books we also send Free 

idence of I: ntion form to help establish date of dis- 
closure. Prompt service, reasonable fees, special deferred 
payment plan ‘Strictest secrec lIrt)-s8ix years’ expe- 


es. Write us toda The facts in 

»y to the man with a good inven- 
ans & Co.. Registered P. — 

Victor Buik ling, Washington, D. 





Attorneys, 817-D 





1909 CENT $10; We buy all coins rare and common. 


Some worth 86000; 1864 1865 » Indian Head Cents $100.00 


each; Dimes before 1895 $450; Liberty Nickels before 
114 8300; Large Pennies $2000; Encas sed Postage Stamps 

$13: Half Cents $275; Half Dimes $175 >; Quarters $300; 

Fractional Currencies; Gold Dollars $1500; Colonial 

Coins $300; Silver Dollars $4000; 1933 50c $4.00; Foreign 

Coins $165, ete. Send 15c today for BIG 1936 illustrated 

Sass. National-Coin Company (A2), Springfield, 
Ass 





$3,000.00 0 tor r 1804 Silver r “Doll: ar; $5,000.00 for 1822 $5.00 
gold coin. Keep posted. Big premiums paid for coins now 
in circulation. Just issued, only complete 28 page buying 
catalog of all United States coins minted up to 1936. 
Special price, 25c 

‘Bob Cohen, 


De pt 229, Muskogee, Okla. 








$1000 00 for 1908 Linex oin cent 2000.00 for 1912 2 Buffalo 
nickel. $5000.00 for 1920 Silver ae Big premiums 
paid for coins now in circulation Wealth may be 
yours if you recognize rare money. Keep posted. Latest 
complete 28 page buying catalog 1l5c 

American Coin Co., Dept 29, 


Muskogee, Okla. 





STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Non-acid. Non-Sulphating. Long Life. Fully 
Low priced. Has none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 


Plants, Generators, Motors, ete 
Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N. Y. 





EDISON 
Plants 
Guaranteed 





OU NC E for goll teeth, crowns, bridges, 
We are smelters and refiners and pay 
Satisfaction 

Free In- 
Company, 


$35.00 FINE 
jewelry, watches 
the most because we refine into dental gold. 
guaranteed or shipment returnei. Licensed. 
formation Dr. Weisberg’'s Gold Refining 

1586 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 

Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Murray Tobacco Co., 








Murray, Ky. 





Book, ‘Patent 
‘Reeord of Invention” 
information. Clarence 
Adams Building, 
Attorneys Be- 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free 
Guide for the Inventor’ an! 

form. No charge for preliminary 
A. O'Brien anil Hyman Berman, 872 
Washington, D. C Registerei Patent 
fore U. S. Patent Office.) 

BE AUTIFUL EASTER C 
60¢ ok dozen with envelopes. 
dated prints plus enlargement coupon 25c. 





ARDS from your negatives, 
Rolls developed, two sets 
Reprints 3c, 





over 19 reprints 2'4c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
‘Where the West Begins.”’ 
GOLD is $35.00 an ounce. Cash for gold teeth, watches, 


100% full cash value mailed day shipment re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully re- 
turned. Licensed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., 300 R, Champlain Bldg., Chicago 


Mrs. M M. earned $267 
raising mushrooms for us in her cellar! 


jewelry. 





in 3 weeks (sworn statement) 
Exceptional? Yes, 


but Your cellar, shed, barn may be suitable to bring 
moderate income Book, sample Free. (Estab. 1908.) 
United, 3848-A238 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 





M AKE $18.00 WEEKLY at home addressing and mailing 


posteards and letters. Experience unnecessary. Steady 
work. Supply furnished. Start now. Complete particu- 
lars send 10¢ vational Industries, 17 Locust, Dept. 


19E, Springfield, Mass. 
MONEY IN MUSHROOMS! 
or shed. Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops. We buy. Book free—write today! American 
Mushroom Industries. Dept. 620, Toronto, Ont. 

MAPLE SYRU * 


PURE Gallon $2.00—Ten Pounds 
Sugar $2.75. E xpress 
April Shipment 


Sollect. 24 Sugar Cakes De- 
livered $1.00. 
arl Gray, Fairfax, Vermont 


QUALITY PRUTTENG 300 Bond Letterneads, $1; 

300 Whitewove Envelopes, $1; 300 Round Corner 

“Colorbrite’’ Business Cards, $1 
Sewellprint, 





Grow them now, in cellar 








w ilmore, Ky 


FARM WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS—At factory 
prices—new easy toinstall models; write for free catalog. 
Address: Water System Company, P.O. Box 270, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 
for sale Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 

83, Washington, D. C 


Dept t 

$5.00 FOR 509 Cancelled Stamps 

For Coins. 32 Page Illustrated Book Values 10c. 
Lincoln, Indianhead and Eagle Cents. 

Scotts, 

DEVEL OPED, two “prints each 

enlargement coupons, 2 25¢; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
le Summers’ Studio, U ‘nionville, Missouri 


PATENTS SECURED. Low cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C 

SUPREME QU ALITY Kodak F inishing. For proof ‘send 


one trial roll, this ad and one dime to 
Kodiak Kitchen, Yale, Okla. 


‘clippers reduced to 


$15 For Cents. $600.00 
Wanted 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


ROLL ‘and two free 








SPECIAL SALE s—Quality Hair 
$1.00. E conor nize. Order now. 
Farmers Buying Service, 4 East 53rd St., New York 
SPECIAL TRIAL 20 Reprints 25c. Films develope itwo 
prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. 
Skrudland, 6970-10, George, Chicazo 
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Trouble for Alky-Gas 
By MACDONALD BROWN 


¥ will help everybody to understand the 
ins and outs of the question of alcohol- 
gasoline blends, to realize that this is purely 
a matter of comparative costs of the two 
fluids. 

Por example, why does the Alky-Gas blend 
do so well in many European countries? Be- 
cause alcohol is comparatively cheap, gaso- 
line comparatively expensive. 

If in this country gasoline should go to 
90¢ a gallon, as it already does in Italy,— 
which Heaven forbid—it is likely that we 
would find the great oil companies as ar- 
dently in favor of blending alcohol with it 
as they are now opposed to the idea. 

At the present relative scale of prices, 
there is nothing in the blending scheme. 


Two Bootleg Problems 
S 
l \ stacles to alcohol-g 


the most serious ob- 
rasoline lie in another 
direction. Cheaply as power gasoline can 
be made, it is probably sull not as cheap as 
what can be made from tropical products, 
such as molasses. There would be, therefore, 
bootlegging problem from this side. Al- 
cohol from tropical molasses would be find- 
ing its way to the blending plants, displacing 
corn alcohol and calling for an immense 
policing organization. 

On the other side, there would be another 
bootleg problem in handling and blending 
alcohol to keep it from getting into cheap 
whisky and other beverages. It is difficult 
enough to do this even now, with only a few 
large distilleries. Consider the increased 
dificulties if the country were full of small 
distilleries working on local materials. 

No one denies that farm production was 
thrown seriously out of gear when the in- 
ternal-combustion motor began displacing 
horses and mules. 

Under favorable price relationships, Alky- 
Gas might be the answer. But how much 
better it would be, if some new fuel could 
be developed, perhaps some refined oil for 
Diesel motors, to which the idle horse-feed 
acres could be devoted? There might still 
be competition from tropical oils, but at 
least one problem would be solved. There 
would be precious little bootlegging of cas- 
tor oil, or some oil of the same type. 


A matter of fact, 





The FARMERS’ TRADING POST 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESS Envelopes for advertisers. Earn good money. 
Experience unnecessary. Stamp brings details. 

eme System, Box 6147-G, Cleveland, Ohio 
To $8. for Lincoln heads; To $78. for Indian head pennies. 
All dates wanted. Highest prices paid for other coins 
Cata log | 10¢. Penny Shop, Dept. 5, Cedar Falls, Ia 


Hi {ND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each r roll 
25ec. 40 reprints 59c. Extracolored enlargements 4 for 55c. 
Colorgraph, 


Dunning station, C hicago 


BEAU TIF UL COLORED enlargement with each film de- 
veloped, 25c. Speedy Service. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. LaCrosse F iim © ompany, LaCrosse, Wis. 


HOSPI TAL HELP—Experienced or not. Institutions 
everywhere. $50-3180 monthly. Free list of positions. 
Parker Bureau, 609B Security Bldg., Chicago 
TWO PROFESSION AL Enlargements with each roll de- 
velopei and printed 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments 25c. Hygloss, 10. River Grove, Ill 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER! Your next Kodak film 
developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 21, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio_ ia Melee 2 
20 REPRINTS 25 og 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls developed 
with 16 prints 2 

















Nordskog, 34, Maywood, I Illinois 


ELECTRIC LIGHT—Wind Driven, automatic ie control, 
build your own electric plant. Copyrighted Blueprints. 
Write Win Motor Electric, Ridgway, Montana 
WANTED: Original Poems, Songs of all kinds for imme- 
diate and careful consideration. 

Dept.FJ,MMM Publishers, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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Salesmen Wanted 
Immediately 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, North and jSouth 

Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 

Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- 

gan, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

New York, Maryland, New England 
| and Pacific Coast. 


| FARM JOURNAL now has several per- 
manent, well-paying all-the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 
states named above. The work is easy and 
most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have 
to do is to travel the country districts taking 
orders for the lowest priced, easiest selling and 
most necessary farm proposition in the world. 
Previous selling experience desirable, but not 
required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home and who will work six days 
a week. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 














NA 
JOURNDL Ey 


Sales Department = 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





Washington Square, 
































PAY MORE ? 


at UsSave / 


You Money 





These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big value. Orders filled promptly. 


(Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
Jor One year.) 


Club No. 617 Club No. 602 
Woman's World Household Magazine 
Good Stories $2.00 Good Stories $2.00 


, Value Value 
Mother’s Home Life All for Illustrated Mechanics. . All For 


Gentlewoman Gentlewoman. 

Poultry Tribune $10 Mother’s Home Life $100 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 

Club No. 600 Club No. 604 

Woman's World , $2.00 | Woman's World ae $2.00 
Household Magazine Value | Household Magazine Value 
Good Stories All For | Illustrated Mechanics... > All For 
Gentlewoman $1 00 Mother's Home Life $1 00 


Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 


Club No. 606 $225 | Club No. 607 $2.25 
McCall's Magazine Value | Pathfinder (wkly) lyr..)) Value 
Household Magazine All For | Woman's World . All For 
Goed Stories f $1 25 | Good Stories } $1 25 


Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. 


Club No. 605 





Club No. 609 $2.25 








Pictorial Review Sports Afield Value 
Good Stories Value | Woman's World All For 
Illustrated Mechanics All For | Good Stories $125 
Gentlewoman $1 25 | Farm Journal—2 yrs... 

Farm Journal —2 yrs. 

Club No. 611 $3.00 | Club No. 612 $3.00 
McCall’s Magazine Value | Pictorial Review Value 
Screenplay All For | Sports Afield All For 
Woman's World $] 50 Household Magazine $] 50 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs. Pada 


Note=If the magazines you want are not listed here write us for prices 


3 Magazines $1.50 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any 2 magazines listed below 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. Pictorial Review, | yr. 

] Household Magazine, 2 yrs. Screen Book, | yr. 
McCall's Magazine, | yr. ] Movie Classic, | yr. 
Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. (_} Silver Screen, | yr. 
Open Road (boys), 2 yrs. ~) Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Parents’ Magazine, 6 mos. True Confessions, | yr. 
Pathfinder (wkly), 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

Check each of the magazines you select 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. H. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Enclosed find $........... Please send me all the 
magazines in Club No............ 
Name errr rey eter RED... cccceccecs 
PO State 
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Government 


Youth 


writing poetry, sometimes illustrated poetry, 
on the walls of such places. I therefore 
asked that a male matron be sent at once. 


Continued from 
page 23 


TmepiaTELy the flood 
of government paper reached a new peak. 
In addition to all the old forms, I now 
began to receive thick pads of a new form 
known as DD-4. These forms were to be 
used only for the purpose of returning 
undelivered Treasury Checks. They were 
complicated and ingenious, and I was eager 
for my male matron to arrive, so he could 
begin not getting his Treasury Check, and 
I could get at the pleasant task of filling 
out one of these new forms. 

But you know the rest! No matron ever 
has arrived, with or without an undelivered 
Treasury Check, and I am now reduced to 
using form DD-4 as a memo pad. 


Asout this time we 
decided to give a school dance, and this 
seemed a good chance to have our local 
Relief Alphabet Agency furnish the dance 
orchestra. I signed many forms in quad- 
ruplicate, and was assured that the dance 
orchestra would indeed arrive. About a 
week before the dance, however, I was 
informed that government funds were not 
coming through, and the orchestra business 
was off. No sooner had I hurriedly located 
a commercial or capitalist orchestra than 
the government funds came through, and 
the orchestra business was again on. 

Somewhat to my surprise, the Relief 
Orchestra actually arrived at the scene of 
the dance. Through a slight but regrettable 
error we were sent a concert orchestra, in- 
stead of a dance orchestra. The first two 
concert numbers were only fairly well suited 
to dancing, but I tripped happily about, 
feeling that Uncle Sam and I were at last 
in harmony. 

After the second number the musicians 
deserted their fiddles and drums in favor 
of our punch and sandwiches, and we were 
forced to continue the dance to the tune 
of a Tory or entrenched-greed radio. Many 
of the dancers had had trouble with the 


concert tunes anyway. They told me so. 


S: IORTLY after the dance 
I applied for a Government Youth to act 
as librarian. I have had several encourag- 
ing letters, but I have a dismal feeling that 
the youth may never arrive. I hope he does, 
however, for I have just received a fresh 
supply of red, white and blue blanks to be 
used in tracing lost Treasury Checks. 

I am still game, and I shall carry on the 
paper work manfully as long as the gov- 
ernment plays fair. Lately I have received 
an immense number of empty franked 
envelopes. This seems a bit unfair to me. 
My position as the head of a purely im- 
aginary force of Government Youths is at 
best a lonely one. If I am obliged to fol- 
low up my imaginary clerk, art teacher, 
male matron, dance orchestra and librarian 
by filling in imaginary messages in hun- 
dreds of franked envelopes, I feel it 1s too 
much. The Government Youth will have to 
get along without me. 
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1 TELL YOU ABSORBINE 
WILL FIX THAT SWELLING 





If horses could talk, they’d thank you 
for using Absorbine to ease their strains, 
sprains, swellings and inflammation. It 
reduces the pain—keeps horse working 
during treatment—never blisters or re- 
moves hair. Great antiseptic too! $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





SEND NO MONEY 


WE TRUST YOU—sell %4 
pkts. of Garden seeds at 10c pkt, 
(2 collections for Watch) & re- 
ceive your choice of Gifts abso- 
lutely free. Surprise your friends. 
Write to-day for seeds to sell. Re- 
mit money collected and your 
choice of prizes will be mailed to 
you FREE postpaid. Send no 
money now—just your name & 
address.A postcard will do. Write: 


GARDEN SEED CO. OF AMERICA 
Dept. 104 Lancaster, Pa. 








messy salves. Used on over 



















STOP PAIN AT ONCE! 


Pain stops almost instantly! 
Then blessed relief, Fairyfoot 
gradually reduces painful, 
ugly bunions. Enables you to 
wear smaller shoes. No cum- 
bersome appliances, No 


2,000,000 feet since 1897. 
Writeforfree 
FreeProo trial treatment, 
Fairyfoot Products Co., Chica 
1223 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5884 





WANTED MEN ° 


OPERATE POTATO ‘he } 
CHIP STORE.... ze ; 


We furnish everything—help finance 
locate you. No experience needed. 

mendous profits. Sensational introduc- 
tory starting plan No house-to-house 
canvassing. Wonderful opportunity. 
Rush name for free book of Profit Facts 


—today! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
437-S High St., Springfield, Ohie 






and 








A MAHER & GROSH RAZOR-STEEL KNIFE 


Same fine quality sold for 50 years to Far mers, Stockmen and Sportsmen 
No. 120 Stag $1.00 each 
3 for $2.75 






Length 
3% 


inches 








moe Shears 
MAHER & GROSH CO.- BOX B -TOLEDO, OHIO 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


slow speed wind charger from old auto- 
mobile generator We show you how. 
Make money building for others. Light 
your buildings and play radio. Dime 
»rings complete plans and catalog, with 
twenty other generator changes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or dime refunded 
eJay Manufacturing Co. 
1403 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in Farm Journal” 
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Tied the Wrong Animal—TIIrin: What 
became of that portable garage you bought 
ist week?” 

Apo.pHEe—“I tied the dog to it the ot] 
day and a cat came by.” 
Try a Road Scraper—Customrr—“‘A for 


night ago you sold me a plaster to get rid 

of my rheumatism.” 
PuarMacist—“Yes? 
CustomMrer—*Now 


get rid of the plaster.” 


another?” 


Want 


I want something to 


“Now, 
can 


Bobby, can 
do that I 


Bird Lore—TracHEer- 
you tell me what a canary 
can’t?” 

Bossy—‘“‘Yes, Miss Smith 
take a bath in a saucer.” 


the canary can 


Step Backward—Mrs. ’Awk1ns—“ ’Ow jer 
hike me in me new ’at, Mrs. *Iggins?”’ 
Mrs. *Iccins—‘‘Ah, it looks lovely, deary, 


but it do make yer face look shabby.” 


Poisoned Barb- 
me.” 
Witt—“‘No!” 
Bitt—“‘Yes—she asked me if I danced.” 
Witt—“What's insulting about that?” 
Birt—“I was dancing with her at the 


time.” 


Birtr—“That girl insulted 


Keep Passing—Boss—‘‘On your way there 
you will pass a baseball park.” 
Messencer Boy (hopefully)—‘‘Yes?” 
Ross—**Well—pass it.” 


PASS SE D Zy tHe 
NONSENSOR 





Nee og 
Y] 


I’m not 
my 


\ “On no, 


; 
I'm the first to laugh at 


mited —Prr 


Mirth Unli 


life you 



































"I bet he could tell a wonderful fish 
story if he tried, Bill.” 


Ignorant Mule—Boss—‘‘Great Scott, Mose, 
how you come to be all bunged up like this? 
the best mule- 


were one of 


business.” 


l thought 
tenders in the 
Most 
mule last night 


you 


So I is, boss, but we done got in 

what didn’t know my 

re putation.’ 

am I 
any 


“Why 


mc 


WIFI 


don't 


Many Husbands Can 


crving? Because you love 


more. 


BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE 











raf 
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all right 


Your brushes and canvas is 
to be quarantined sixty days.” 





to come in, but if the easels is wild they got 


“Frankly, it’s been a little slow ever 
since I opened.” 

Hussanp—“Why, darling, I certainly 
do.”’ 

Wire—‘‘No, nobody could love a woman 


with such old clothes as I have.” 


In the Family—FELta—‘‘Where does she get 
her good looks?” 

Betta—‘‘From her dad.” 

Erra—“Why, I’ve seen him—he’s not so 
handsome.” 

Betta—‘“No, he’s a druggist.’ 


Editor Leaves Town 
In Onion There Is Strength 


From Nickerson (Neb.) Argosy: 
“Mrs. Martin, who is the daughter of 
Col. and Mrs. J. G. Orton, was married 


Mr. Martin in 1920, and to this onion three 
children were born.” 


Training for Circus 


From Los Angeles Examiner: 
“Pac!} clor Girl desires room and beard. 
RO.£ 640.’ 
Hot Baby 


From Newton (lowa) News-Ledger: 

“Oscar Suggs was called Des Moines 
Wednesday by the sudden illness of his 
brother, George. Mrs. Suggs has hired a 
new warm hand to do the chores while he 
is away.” 


Dry Cleaner 
From Denver Post: 
“Mrs. Gunther said that Mr. Thomas, her 
boarder, was just like one of the family. 
He was practically no bather at all.” 


Warm for This Time of Year, Isn’t It? 
From Loma (Calif.) Globe: 

“Jane Hostetter won the Fat Girl’s race 
by a good six feet, only to fall down at the 
finish line, and the spectators had a good 
laugh at her expanse.” 


Hint to Five Wives 
From Fairfield (N. D.) Herald: 

“Miss Darnell, speaking before the Ladies 
Auxiliary, advocated at least one hobby in 
life for every woman. As for herself, she 
said she was devoting all her spare time 
just now to the pursuit of five hubbies.” 














GIVEN FOR 


NEW 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
FARM JOURNAL 


Select what you want then show your 
friends this issue of Farm Journal 
and get them to pay you for their 
subscriptions and earn a reward. 


Baby 
Bunting Doll 


. You'll love her to 
death, she’s so pretty 
and cute. 
Movable head, arms 
and legs. Removable 
clothes. She sits up 
and lies down. She 
never cries.9)2 inches 
igh. 

Given for two 
subscriptions at 


25c¢ each 


Band 
Harmonica 


Just right for School 
Harmonica Band, Fine 
for tremolo effects. 

14 double holes, 28 
bell metal reeds, brass 
plates, nickel plated 
cover. Factory tested. 


Given for two 
subscriptions at 
25c each 



























Shoot-a- 
Loop Game 


-..A fascinatin 
game of skill. Pull 
the steel spring 
to shoot the mar- 
ble around the 
loop and land it 
in the hole with 
the highest count 

wo or more may 
compete. Lots of 
un. 


Given for two 
subscriptions 
ot 25c each 


Fitted School 


Brief Case 
Made of fine pebbled 


waterproof imitation 
leather, with lock and 
key. 10 x 14 inches, 
two-inch inside ex- 
pansion... . Fitted 
with fine composition 
book, writing tablet, 
and note book. Also 
Pencil Box with pen, 
pencil, crayons, ruler, 
etc. As handsome a 
school outfit as any 
one could wish for. 


Given for subscriptions 
(two or more) amount- 
ing to $1.00 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $1.00 for 4 years; 2 


years 50 cents; or, on trial, | year 25c. 


HOW TO ORDER. Your own renewal 
counts towards any of these rewards. Send names 
and addresses of all subscribers along with the 
money you collect and tell us which reward you 
want. It will be sent promptly. These rewards are 
only given for subscriptions and are not sold alone. 


Address Dept. 980 


Farm Journal 


Washington Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Industry 


Continued from page 25 


Charging the bankers with being money 
changers, they have themselves changed the 
money. More than this, they have bought 
silver recklessly, bidding up its price un- 
necessarily to increase its value, to the en- 
richment of domestic silver mine owners 
and of foreign speculators in the white 
metal, thereby doing great damage to the 
finances of silver-using countries, and finally 
driving China off the silver standard. Was 
all this a mark of intelligence? 

A legacy of the Old Deal which the New 
Dealers are continuing is the subsidizing of 
a merchant marine to carry a trade which 
our tariff policy is strangling almost to ex- 
unction. The Federal government has spent 
hundreds of millions to sustain a shipping 
industry that could easily sustain itself if 
the restraints on trade were removed, thus 
loosing a consumer demand that would start 
into activity all the latent productive 
energies of the nation and the world. 


Some Can’t, Others Won’t 


HE New Dealers have borrowed much 

of their economic philosophy from or- 
ganized labor, which has not learned that 
it is lack of opportunities for employment 
that fills the land with idle men, and, in- 
stead of turning its mind to considering how 
these opportunities may be enlarged, tries 
to cut them up into smaller portions by re- 
ducing hours of employment. The mind of 
labor is peculiarly juvenile. It has no more 
grown up than has the mind of the general 
public. 

What is there to do? I fear there is 
nothing to do except learn the rudiments 
of economic truth, and this I fear the public 
has no inclination for. Perhaps it couldn’t. 

Are our leaders to be blamed for leading 
the people astray? Perhaps, but do not 
blame them too harshly. Barnum discovered 
that the people love to be humbugged, and 
carved out a spectacularly successful career 
on the discovery. Isaiah discovered it many 
centuries ago, and said of it: 

“Now, go, write it before them in a table, 
and set it in a book, that it may be for the 
time to come for ever and ever: 

“That this is a rebellious people, lying 
children, that will not hear the law of the 
Lord; 

“Which say to the seers, See not; and to 
the prophets, Prophesy not unto us right 
things; speak. unto us smooth things; 
prophesy deceits.”—(Isaiah XXX, 8-10) 

Prophesying the truth is indeed an un- 
likely way to win popular favor for any one 
aspiring to leadership in any line of human 
activity. We express admiration for him 
who “dares to be a Daniel, dares to stand 
alone,” but few there are who are willing 
to stand with him. 

I return to the point I started with: the 
professions of Big Business sound well, but 
is Big Business wise enough to recognize 
that our tariff policy is at the bottom of 
many of our troubles, and is it just enough 
to help farmers in getting the Old Man of 
the Sea off our necks? Farmers will want 
to be shown, and so will I. Our affairs will 
stay haywire until something is done about 


it. Perhaps Industry does mean it. 


| 
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ALL STAINLESS 
STEEL / 





< 


gives you 
net only the sensational 
Sus 









Se Sow 1] 

feature BUT A 00% Stain- 
less Steel in EVERY eeert that 
touches milk. Only 18 discs. Long- 
er wearing. Can't rust. And— 
the best skimmer of them all! 





now you gun 
SAVE $20.00 on our ries, 
cla! Introductory pod ce neoktion 
and enjoy new low 


S0 DAYS” FREE Tmiat 
o' oO un r 8 
Broa fll then only 4 down and 
Sctazacionl™ “Wee Are Yates of 
Write Today! 
dyad Ae Meiotte facts, catalog, specia) 
THE MELOTTE SEPA 4ror 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 2504, Chicago, Ili. 














“Try this yourselfl | 
It stands the acid 
test. Write us, and 
we will tell you why. 






The Michigan Waxed Stave, with the water 
proof inside facing. Exclusively manufactured by 
THE MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY, Massillon, Ohio, 
Special discount if you order your Silo now. 


== 








Enclosed, 
Self-Oiling, Boller Bearing 
A reliable ~ usin; 
per farm or separating 7 
sawing, se or 
== —} ‘or the n 
aw oy a for itself. Sold Direct 
aoe te to YOU. Immediate Delivery. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
209D Mulberry St., HARRISBURG, PA. 











The Improved 
KEYSTONE Dehorner 
This is the most efficient Dehorner 

to be found the world over. It has 
been improved at several important 
points greatly enhancing itsstrength, 
cutting ability and length of life. 
Write today for Catalog pricing and 
describing Keystone and other Dehorners, also Bullstaffs, 
Calf Feeders and other Cattle Specialties. 
ully, Box104,Pomeroy,Pa. 





James Sc 


PAGE MILKERS& 


They cost so little, compared with pipe line 
machines, that hand milking doesn’t pay. Spe- 
cial low-cost model for «mal! herds ( to 15 
cows). No valves; visible milking. Hand, elec- 
tric, or gasoline motor. Dairymen agents | 
(users only) wanted for county territories: lib- | 
eral discount. Act now before prices advance. 





PORTABLE ~ 






PIONEER MFG. CO., Derr. MM 4eWestT Atus, Wis. 








Greatest 64 page. illustrated SAVOSS BOOK 

o the symptoms, diagnosing and treatment, 

iGo have « lame or blemished horse or eow. 

Troy Chemica 354 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Also profit by knowing of SAVOSS. formerly Save -the- 
Horse Treatment famous 40 years, sold at all druggists, 


I'LL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


Separator aul the cr say; 
L 



























to tu 
ess Stee. Te erfectly bal- 
wi. Convenient height 
crank .Waist-low turntable . All 
mean Closer skimming, tess w . 
more profits. Fully Susrensoed. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


















a ge man, riree triel offer, ‘Low de- 
ea HEMBER We FAN BAY 






AMERICAN sePanaton ¢ co. 
Dept. 34. gpetabcides N. 
Dept. 4 1503 So. Western } te "Galego 
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{ While We Think of It ] 


More Odd Things of 1935 


Part Ostrich? The droning of any airplane 
overhead drives our old 
rooster into hysterics. He 
squawking, then puts his head into the first 
hole he can find. Is he a natural-born cow 
ard, or part ostrich? 
Miss E. A. Eagans 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 


runs around 


Needles Before throwing out an old pin- 

for Life cushion, I decided to cut it open, 
hoping to find a few needles. Im 

agine my amazement when I took out 360 

needles of all kinds. Enough to last m«¢ 

until I'm 100. 

Arthur Youne 


York, Penna 


Mrs. 


Two young city men stopped at 
a house not more than 20 rods 
from a stream, and asked the 
lady if they could fish there, and if the 
fishing was good. She replied, ‘Well, son, 
I've lived here nigh on to 43 years, and I’ve 
never been to the water’s edge.” 
Ophie Wischropp 
Sheldon, Mo. 


Missouri 
Homebody 


=> 
Birch-Bark Want one? They are still 
Canoes made and sold by the Indians 


at Golden Lake, Ontario. If 
you want one, get in touch with Harlan I. 
Smith of the National Museum of Canada, 
at Ottawa. Our advice is, stick to canvas 
and row-boats. 





LOVELY 
COUNTRYSIDES 


It isn't possible that New 
England has all the beautiful 
rural landscapes there are, but 
it is a fact that out of hundreds 
of photographs submitted from 
other parts of the United States, 
we have not yet accepted a 
single one for our ‘Beautiful 
Landscapes'’ competition. 

Some photographs have 
been too old and faded, many 
too small, many more not pic- 
tures of landscapes at all. A 
few true landscape pictures, 
large and clear enough to be 
eligible, were not on beau- 
tiful or typical of the section of 
the country they came from. 

Anyhow, we can't believe 
that John Kabel’s New Eng- 
land landscape, reproduced 
herewith, is the only photo- 


{ 


work. 


and New Jersey temporarily out of it. 














graph in the country that represents adequately the beauty of our rural countrysides. 

ome on, photographers,—amateurs, professionals, everybody 
$25 for each photograph we accept. 
capable of enlargement to 7! x 8. Landscapes from New England, New York 
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CHLLLOUL 
Wild Life “It cannot be said that any form 
of American wild life is in a satis- 
factory condition at the present ume. All 


have suffered from mankind's indifference 
or greed.” From the report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, 1935. That 
is true in general, but how about mosqui- 


We'll make them suffer all we can. 


toesr 


Kill ’em and During 1935, 23,358 Mexican 
Starve ’em quail, 6,000 valley quail, and 

2,211 Hungarian partridges 
were brought into this country. The quail 
are to replace our lamented Bob-White quail, 
which is rapidly becoming extinct. 
Most of us are bothered by 
moles, ants, and night crawlers. 
ants, carbon bi- 


Lawn Pests 


For moles, use traps; for 
and for night crawlers, arsenate of 
There are also excellent patented 
destruction of 


sulfide: 
lead. 
preparations sold for the 


these pests. 


—————— 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Piepce: | desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 931,829 good folks have signed this. 


to stud ] 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
ten cents, send it to us, and 
your the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


dress, enc lose 


name will be enrolled and 
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roe 


let's see your 
Prints not smaller than 5 x 7, and 
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Bird Day 
April 10 


The second Friday in April has 
been observed as Liberty Bell 
Bird Day in many 
years, but it is observed in all states by our 
faithful members. 


states tor 


In many sections it is too late to celebrate 
by putting up bird houses. But schools in 
every state can hold special exercises, and 


you can have your local paper print an 
arucle on the great importance of song 


and insectivorous birds. Very likely they 
would print the Club Pledge for you, and 
so obtain many new members. 

Always remember that our very existence 
depends on our insect-eating birds. Insects 
of a hundred thousand kinds are disputing 
possession of the earth with man. Without 
birds, the insects would win, and mankind 
would quickly starve to death. This is not 
a scare story, but sober biological fact. 

That is why we say, over and over again: 
“Protect feathered allies! Birds or 


Starvation!” 


our 


Shoffner’s Just the book for schools, as it 
Bird Book contains hundreds of questions 

and answers for teaching bird 
lore. Second edition, revised, 355 pages, 
$2.00 postpaid. We can supply. 
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IT’S SPRING! ... Time to 


change to summer type 


Mercury Made 
MOTOR OIL 


The winter oil in your car, truck, tractor or 
gas engine is now thinned out—diluted 
with gasoline from constant choking 


—unsuitable for warm-weather driving. 


Change now to summer-type Sunoco 
Motor Oil. Its tough, long-lasting lubri- 
cating qualities assure safe protection 
to your motor—always. Its purity keeps 
motors full powered by preventing the 
formation of hard carbon. 


You can't buy better lubrication at any 
price —why pay more? 























TO PUT IN MORE HOURS 


You get more OUT of “Layerbilt” because we put more IN. Think of “B”“ Battery power 
for a moment like corn in a crib. If the corn were shelled, the crib would hold a lot 


more, wouldn't it? 


LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE—Look at the drawings of the two kinds of “B” bat- 
teries. There is the old-fashioned one (shown at the right) with the round cells piled up 
much like ears of corn in the crib. See all the waste space between these cells. Look at 
all the soldered internal wiring connections, sixty different chances for trouble. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT—Now look at the “Layerbilt” drawing (shown at the left). 


You can see at a glance how much more power-making 
materials can be put in the same sized package. By 
building it as solid as a brick wall, “Eveready” has 
produced the world’s most economical source of “B” 

wer. And no other battery can be like it because 
“Layerbilt” construction is patented, Only “Eveready” 
can make a “Layerbilt.” 





KEEP UP WITH THE CAMPAIGN -— National con- 

ventions are coming... the presidential battle-of-the- 

century is about to open. From now till November, 

“ag want to listen in every day. You will want to 

ear the returns November 3rd, to know which way 

this great struggle is going. Buy a set of fresh “Layer- 

bilt” batteries now and be sure of ample “B” power 

throughout the entire campaign and election time. Pay a little more now... Pay less while 
you listen. The words “Eveready” and "Layerbilt” are the trade marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. General Offices: New York City 


Branches: San Francisco, Chicago. Unit of Union Carbide [I] and Carbon Corporation 


“EVEREADY” “LAYERBILT” “B” BATTERIES 


WORLD’S MOST ECONOMICAL “B” POWER 





